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CHARLES LAMB, E8Q.—WILLIAM PITT. 601 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
CHARLES LAMB, ESQ. 


Accident or caprice has delayed our notice of 
Charles Lamb until he was no more. We should 
have wished to record our great esteem for that 
kind-hearted, generous, and honourable man, dur- 
ing his life; but we now can do no more than 
offer up our tribute to his tomb. 

Charles Lamb was one of those who in the 
beginning of his career thought that the French 
revolution was destined to bring about the reign 
of peace and good will; and with brighter, or at 
least more famous, spirits, he underwent the im- 
putation of being a Jacobin. The muse of Can- 
ning called upon 

“Southey and Coleridge, Lloyd and Lamb, and Co.,” 


to praise some forgotten creature who was at one 
period a member of the directory. What were 
Southey’s feelings at the time, he has immortally 
laid down in his letter to William Smith, whose 
worthless name is thereby preserved in our lite- 
rature—we know from the tenor of Coleridge’s 
life how little he deserved to be confounded by 
Canning with the crew of Jacobinism—as little 
did Lamb merit the censure; but those who love 
his name will not be sorry to find it on any pre- 
tence yoked to such company. 

He was born in London, and educated in 
Christ’s Hospital, as he has told us in some of 
his charming essays. Be it observed, however, 
that when an affected knot of pestilent scribblers 
intruded itself upon the public, some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, and earned the title of the 
Cockney School, nobody was more solicitous 
than Lamb (who wrote, with some of the crew, 
for the London Magazine) to rid himself of all 
suspicion of being connected with them. Pro- 
fessor Wilson tells a droll story about Lamb’s 
anxiety on this subject, but we have not room for 
it here. 

From his situation in the office of the account- 
ant-general in the India House, he derived a 
handsome income. He was very diligent and 
attentive in his department, being always to be 
found at his desk in the forepart of the day. He 
complained occasionally of the regularity im 
posed upon him. “I have had my Jittle month 
already,” he says, in a letter to a friend; “and, 
without incurring disagreeable favour, | cannot 
so much as get a single holiday till the season 
returns with the next year. Even our half 
hour’s absences from office are noted in a book.” 
And we know quite enough of the policy and 

rudence of the governing powers in the under- 
ing departments of the India Company, to be 
quite aware that the favours bestowed without 
scruple upon some libeling whig or tail-kissing 
papist, whom they rejoice to employ, would be 
made matter of grudge or insult if requested by a 
gentleman or a man of genius. At four o’clock 
he was emancipated, and away he went to Isling- 
ton, there to dine with his sister—the sister, and 
friend, and admirer, and housekeeper, all in one. 
Then pleasant were the little parties, agreeable 


then all the old favourite books (at some of which 
he is poring in our accompanying sketch, and 
eagerly expounding their merits in his eyes 
with flashing glance and eloquent tongue, the old 
familiar bottles being before him,) were quoted 
and requoted with infinite delight; until at last, 
the good drink having done its office, the due 
quantity of tobacco having been smoked to its 
last white ashes, he broke his pipe and wended 
to his bed, to rise again in the morning, fresh for 
the accounts of Mother Company. 

Truly was he possessed of a quaint expression, 
a guileless wit, a gentle appreciation of the good 
things said and done in the old days by the old 
masters of the English tongue ; and his verses, 
published with those of Lloyd, his Rosamond 
Grey, his Old Blind Margaret, his John Wood- 
ville, his odd lines, full of feeling and thought— 
(who forgets his Verses for an Album, or his 
Old Familiar Faces?)—his essays under the 
signatue of Elia (he was, we believe of Jewish 
family, and his real name Lomb), or his stories 
from Shakspeare, well deserve that he should 
take a rank among those of whom he loved to 
speak. Adieu, then, kind Charles Lamb! long 
will thy conversations abide in the mind of those 
who heard them as (ro use thine own words in 
the preface to the Tales from Shakspeare,) 
“enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, 
a withdrawing from all selfish feelings and 
thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and honour- 
able actions to teach courtesy, benignity, gene- 
rosity, humanity’—for of examples teaching 
these virtues “thy life” was full. 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
WILLIAM, PITT. 


PART Ill. 


It is remarkable as a national distinction, and 
still more remarkable as a public advantage, that 
in England all the great principles of the life of 
nations are ina state of perpetual enquiry. In 
the continental kingdoms the sole object of pub- 
lic interest is the conduct of the monarch or the 
minister. In France a new era has lately begun, 
but it is still the infancy of legislation, and may 
never reach the manhood. Even in America, we 
hear of little more than the tricks of elections 
transferred to the tricks of congress ; quarrels 
among obscure coteries ; in the villages expand- 
ed into interminable speéches in the legislature ; 
and the whole annual labour of American wisdom, 
compiled for the world in the speech of the pre- 
sident, whose whole labour seems to be that of 
lucky finance, and whose financial triumphs, in 
the midst of a new world, demanding the largest 
liberality of government to foster the growing 
powers of the people, seems to be limited to the 
saving of so many dollars this year, within the nar- 
rowest scale of national penury the year before. 
But in England we have topics of a more delibe- 
rate, manly, and majestic order. With us, all is 
not one sullen stream of the feelings, allied to 
despotism,—a Lethe, in which the national mind 
sinks, and is buried; nor one furious democratic 
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The breadth and depth of the public mind among 
us allows room for many currents—for all the in 
numerable impulses of earth and heaven upon its 
expanse—for the tempest to shake its surface, 
without penetrating its depths—and, above all, 
for that great periodic revolution which never 
fails—that perpetual recurrence and tide of 
thoughts and things, which is essential at once to 
its uses and to its salubrity. The advantage of 
this fortunate distribution, this return of events 
and renewal of discussions, is to be directly found 
in the knowledge of public principles which it 
constantly calls into exercise—in the ceaseless 
vigilance over public men and affairs which it 
demands—and in the solid experience which it 
administers to the successive generations of a 
land, where freedom always lives, and is always 
tried by power, popular tashness, or individual 
corruption, 

A strong instance is before us at this hour. 

The head of the state is arraigned for exerting 
the right of choosing his ministers. The charge 
is a grave one. But here we are not driven to 
the necessity of investigating political problems, 
of diving into the obscure mysteries of the con- 
stitution, nor even of revolving the pages of re- 
mote history. But half a century has elapsed 
since a king of England exerted the same right, 
under the strongest circumstances of personal 
difficulty and public clamour. We are thus not 
driven to the prevarication of living testimony 
for our facts, but appeal to the past, and are 
answered from registers which have passed be- 
yond the influences of faction;—we draw the 
lessons of political wisdom from founts which 
are sealed against all the turbidness of the time. 


But in these evidences from the lips of the an- 
cestry of freedom, we have not merely the mov- 
ing principles,—we have the more substantial 


wisdom of the actual results. We see the 
monarch, in 1783, after having received a minis- 
try forced on him by ciicumstances, and bearing 
with that-ministry until it fell by its own act, 
summoning other men to his councils; pro- 
nouncing his unalterable right to exert this power 
for the benefit of the nation; resisting all efforts 
to overthrow his resolution ; and finally succeed- 
ing, and casting the fallen cabinet into a minority 
of twenty three years. 

On the 2d of April, 1783, the memorable coa- 
lition ministry was declared. The Duke of Port- 
land, first lord of the treasury ; Fox, secretary 
for foreign affairs; Lord North, home secretary ; 
Lord John Cavendish, chancellor of the exche- 

uer; Lord Keppel, first lord of the admiralty ; 

ord Stormont, president of the council ; Lord 
Carlisle, privy seal. The change of members 
in the cabinet was characteristic. Lord North’s 
cabinet had consisted of nine. In the Rocking- 
ham and Shelburne cabinets, the number had 
been eleven ; it was now but seven. The num- 
ber of cabinet ministers may be so far increased, 
as to form a serious obstacle to deliberation, and 
a large cabinet is generally a suspicious evidence 
of the soundness of ministry. It looks too like 
compromise ; men are paid for their principles by 
the indulgence of their vanity. But Fox’s num- 
ber was a direet contrivance for power. He had 
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not merely the three Rockingham votes, while 
Lord North had brought in but two of his friends; 
but Fox’s votes, the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Keppel, and Lord John Cavendish, were not only 
more bound to him, but they exercised higher 
departments. The treasury, the admiralty, and 
the exchequer, could be but feebly counteracted 
by the presidency of the council and the privy 
seal. Fox was thus virtual sovereign; yet he 
moved his sceptre gently over the head of his 
colleague. He suffered him to dispose of lord 
stewardships and lord chamberlainships; and 
thus, if he did not atone for the privation of 
power, at least softened the abruptness of its 
decline. In the minor but active offices, Fox 
again asserted his sway. The great name of 
Burke less added to than adorned the administra- 
tion, as paymaster of the army. His brother 
Richard, with Sheridan, were made secretaries 
of the treasury, and Colonel Fitzpatrick was 
secretary at war. 

It is a truth, and a truth that does the highest 
honour to England, that nothing can compensate 
in the public feeling for want of principle. The 
coalition ministry was composed of the most 
brilliant materials that England had ever seen. 
In other days, the solitary genius of a Walpole 
or a Chatham had thrown a lustre over the gene- 
tal mediocrity of the cabinet. But here were col- 
lected the most powerful orators, and the leading 
wits, and the most accomplished individuals of 
the highest ranks of society. Fox’s public elo- 
quence was beyond all rivalry for strength, vivid 
ness, and feeling. North’s wit was exquisite and 
incessant. The annals of oratory have never 
seen an equal to the grandeur of Burke’s concep- 
tion, and the colouring of his language. Lord 
Townshend’s promptitude and pleasantry, and 
Fitzpatrick’s grace, animation, and elegance, were 
incomparable in their day of general pleasantry 
and animation. Of Townshend, who then re- 
placed the Duke of Richmond, we have heard 
much from local knowledge. He had been 
already distinguished in his profession, having 
been second in command under the celebrated 
Wolfe; and, on the death of that officer, forcing 
the enemy, panic-struck by their extraordinary 
defeat, to surrender Quebec, and with it the 
French empire inthe West. But it was in Ireland, 
a much more difficult position, that he shone. 
Whether from ill fortune, ignorance, or the gene- 
ral inaptitude of the English noble to adopt the 
habits of other countries, England has been in 
general strikingly unlucky in her Irish viceroys. 
Among the long list of representatives of majesty, 
from the famous and ill-fated Strafford, but one 
had hitherto acquired the good will of the Irish 

ople, and that one was the Earl of Chesterfield. 

is instruments were neither the profundity of 
his wisdom, nor the zealotry of his opinions, but 
his wit, his invincible good-humour, and his 
punctilious attention to the enjoyments of the 

ople. He has left behind him an enduring 
monument of his lieutenancy, in the formation of 
a vast park in the neighbourhood of the Irish 
capital, which he reclaimed from being in the 
state of a swamp, and made one of ‘the finest 
pieces of public ground in Europe. His plea- 
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santries are still recorded among the people, and 
his name will be remembered as long as there is 
recollection for public services. 

The viceroys who succeeded each other with 
such rapidity, from the commencement of the 
reign of George III., and whose rapid succession 
was one of the calamities of the country, were 
uniformly -unfortunate in their efforts for popular 
regard. Even from the period when to conciliate 
popularity had become a direct ministerial purpose, 
the failure was scarcely less palpable. Lord Har- 
court’s intelligence and vigour were forgotten in 
the chillness of his manners. Lord Bucking- 
hamshire’s knowledge, and what was called his 
aristocratic zeal for the interests of the country. 
were but a feeble drawback on haughtiness. 
Lord Carlisle’s elegant scholarship was laughed 
at as spurious refinement. The Duke of Portland 
and Lord Temple, though each highly valued in 
the beginning of their government, yet closed 
their career in general indifference. Lord Worth- 
ington was an invalid, and unable to join in the 
national spirit of festivity. Townshend, fond of 
society, a humourist, acquainted with various 
stages of life, naturally of a vigorous understand- 
ing, cultivated in the school of experience, and 
largely acquainted with political and personal 
difficulty, possessed the exact measure of qualifi- 
cations to make him a favourite among a people 
equally remarkable for talent, recklessness, and 
pleasantry. Faculties like his naturally delight- 
ed in similar companionship ; and the table of the 
lord-lieutenant speedily became the central point 
of a crowd of the wits and humourists of Ireland. 
An eloquent opposition was either boldly met, 
or artfully softened by a treasury bench equally 
abounding in argument and pleasantry. Town- 
shend’s bon mots were passed from lip to lip 
through the streets ; and though his direct mission 
was at once to break down a powerful party, 
which had taken the reins of government out of 
the hands of the minister, and to resist an opposi- 
tion adorned by the highest talents of Ireland, 
two tasks either of which might have baffled 
very remarkable abilities, and which actually in- 
volved him in the keenest personal altercations 
with party ; yet those hostilities were scarcely 
echoed, and never felt by the general body of the 
nation. His congenial good humour covered his 
multitude of political sins; his manly temper, 
soldierly bearing, and promptitude of wit, made 
him the purchaser of “ golden opinions” of all 
sorts of men; and when he at length, after his 
allotted term of five years, gave up office, he was 
followed by the universal regrets of the nation. 

This example is important from its evidence of 
the qualities essential to the successful govern- 
ment of Ireland. A great English satrap cannot 
govern it. No expenditure of his money, how- 
ever lavish, will atone for the reserve of his 
manners. Political knowledge is not enough, 
where the true science is knowledge of human 
nature. Birth, public distinctions, eloquence, and 
scholarship, have all been singly exhibited on the 
largest seale, and all successively failed. Prodi- 
gality of expense, and personal dissipation, have 
been tried in their turn, and have discovered, by 
painful experience, that they utterly miscalculated 
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the Irish character. The true power of popularity 
resides in sympathy, in the adoption of the 
national feelings, without giving way to the 
national follies, and in at once making due allow- 
ance for prejudices, and in vigorously coercing 
crimes. To cultivate national esteem in Ireland 
by laxity of personal character, by idle profusion, 
or licentious excesses, is altogether to mistake 
the national mind. Stained as the public fame of 
the country has been by the predominance of a 
fierce faction, the mind of the countless majority 
is still quick to judge, and keen to censure the 
slightest relaxation of the nobler qualities of our 
nature. Perhaps the best viceroy for Ireland 
would be an Irishman, sufficiently trained to 
English habits to escape the predilections of his 
birth, but sufficiently retaining the feelings of his 
original nature to enter into the sentiments and 
impulses, the common enjoyments, as well as the 
common sufferings, of his country. 

Fitzpatrick, the new secretary at war, was a 
leading figure of this group of the high-bred and 
accomplished. He had the solid qualities of a 
gallant soldier, some of the talents of a states- 
man, and all the graces of a man of the first 
fashion. With a person manly, commanding, 
and handsome, and manners whieh, though lofty, 
were elegant, he was naturally admired among 
those courtly circles to which such advantages 
are objects of peculiar admiration. But in addi- 
tion he had a fine taste for literature ; and, though 
he exhibited his powers chiefly in the lighter 
poetry, this poetry was remarkable for point, 
polish, and even, not seldom, for pathetic beauty. 
From early association he had been the friend,— 
from public habits he had become the partisan, of 
Fox. Unhappily, not content with following the 
political principles, he adopted the personal weak- 
nesses of that distinguished personage. At 
Brookes’s the passion for play was ruinous and 
universal; and Fitzpatrick, always accustomed 
to lead the fashion, plunged headlong into the 
fatal error of his tribe. Perhaps no instance of 
individual vice, not amounting to a public crime, 
was ever punished more publicly than the gaming 
of Fox and his favourites, Fitzpatrick and She- 
ridan. The gaming table, unquestionably, was 
the primary Sumebe to the national confidence in 
the great leader of opposition. The general 
language was, “Can we trust a notorious game- 
ster with the finance of the country, or can we 
rely on his prudence as a statesman who has 
ruined himself as a private individual?” To 
this language there was, and there can be, no 
secure denial; the same intemperate eagerness 
for indulgence, the same disregard for public 
morals, and the same reckless defiance of inevit- 
able disgrace and dilapidation, must form the 
ingredients of the character under whatever 
accidental changes of position. The distance 
between St. James’s and Downing streets could 
not teach sudden self-control, nor the command 
of the vast resources of the English treasure in- 
culcate economy in a mind whose principle was 
profusion. Sheridan, with all his genius, was 
cast down by this vice through all the grades of 
public contempt, until he perished. Fitzpatrick 
finally closed his showy career in decay of mind, 
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body, and reputation. Fox was morally exiled 
from the high station for which he was formed 
by nature, for which his fine abilities designated 
him from early life, and for which he continually 
struggled, with the keenest eagerness of political 
ambition. 

Thé remaining appointments of this notorious 
ministry were rapidly made. Lee was brought 
back to the solicitor-generalship ; Lord Northing- 
ton was sent by Fox to the Irish government. 
The Duke of Manchester was named ambassador 
to Paris. The only difficulty was raised on the 
disposal of the chancellorship. The king desired 
to retain it in Lord Thurlow’s hands; it was 
offered to Lord Loughborough, who declined it, 
and it was at length put into commission. 

All was triumph for the time on the part of the 
Foxites. They had trampled on Shelburne, whom 
they hated, and had overcome the king, whom 
they regarded as almost a personal opponent. 
Never was a party more apparently secure, nor 
whose security was destined to afford a stronger 
lesson of the fallacy of all political confidence. 
Looking round the whole public horizon, they 
saw not a vestige of hostility capable of being 
matured into resistance. The king was indignant 
but passive, Pitt had returned to his books, and 
seemed to think only of returning to his profes- 
sion. Shelburne had shrunk from public life in 
sullen resignation. Thurlow was still fierce and 


still ambitious, but his power had passed away, 
his personal character had no charin for popularity. 
He rolled his thunders still, but at a distance; 
their fires were ineffectual, and even their growl. 
One figure alone im the 


ings were forgotten. 
eabinet exhibited a melancholy contrast to the 
rejoicings of the new circle of power. North’s 
prime minister for twelve sessions, now sat the 
possessor of an inferior office, lost in a crowd 
which once either feared or followed him. But 
no man was more fitted to grace adversity. His 
exhaustless good humour, his universal good 
nature, and a wit which neither time nor cireum- 
stance had the effect of depressing, rendered him 
still the delight of the house, and threw round 
his fall a respect which was often refused to the 
bolder pretensions of his confederates in authority. 

A similar descent has since occurred, in the 
ease of Lord Sidmouth. But his premiership 
had been of too short a duration to leave on him 
the stamp of fallen supremacy; and he was 
spared, by his removal to the house of peers, the 


contrast between the holder of the first office of 


the state and the secretary for the home depart- 
ment. With regard to North himself, the original 
intention had been to give hima peerage; but 
other considerations repelled the object. He felt 
that his retirement from the house of commons 
would throw the whole power of the state into 
the hands of his colleague—that Fox would be, 
not merely prime minister, but sole minister—and 
that the friends and adherents of the North in- 
terest would be gradually drawn away, or extin- 
guished in the overwhelming force of his rival. 
The first operations which came before parlia- 
ment were those on which, perhaps, the character 
of an English administration is most rapidly de- 
cided—finance. The budget was opened on the 





16th of April. Nothing could be more unforiu- 
nate than its attempts to relieve the national 
burdens. A loan of twelve millions was nego- 
tiated. The abuses which had been so loudly 
charged upon Lord North’s administration were 
diligently adopted by its successors. The chief 
art of the loan was privately taken, 7,700,000i. 
eing subscribed by eleven bankers, nearly upon 
their own terms, the remaining 4,300,000/. were 
distributed among the bankers in general, the 
monied companies, and private friends. But 
the negotiation had no sooner transpired than it 
produced an universal outcry. Pitt headed the 
opposition on the subject. He demonstrated that 
the holders had no less a bonus than siz per cent 
—complained that the benefits of publie eompeti- 
tion had been disdained, and declaring that com- 
petition was ready, forced the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to acknowledge that he had been offered 
to the amount of sixty millions. Lord Shelburne 
proved that the national loss on this single bar- 
gain amounted to 650,000/.!__The bonus actually 
rose to eight per cent before the bargain was con- 
cluded. But the public opinion was still more 
unequivocally col by the general fall of the 
stocks. ‘The three per cent consols at the begin- 
ning of the ministry were at 70, by December of 
the same year they were at 56,—a fall totally 
unprecedented, without a war, or any public 
calamity to shake the confidence of the people. 
Soon after this exposure, Pitt followed up the 
blow by bringing in a bill for the abolition of fees 
in the public offices. The subject is still so 
amusing from,the extravagance of this old abuse, 
that we shall give an abstract of his speech. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had opposed the 
motion on the ground of inutility ; Pitt proceeded 
to show its necessity. “He would prove that 
abuses in offices of revenue really existed, and to 
avery great amount. In the navy office, when 
an enquiry was instituted by the (Shelburne) 
board of treasury, the answer was, that no fees 
were received by that office. On a closer exami- 
nation, however, it came out, that though fees 
were not received, gifts were—that those were 
received by many of t e officers, and that, among 
the rest, the chief clerk of the office, whose salary 
was but 250/. a year, received no less than 2500/. 
in gifts. Those were the wages of corruption, 
and undoubtedly hazardous to the efficiency of the 
ships and stores, inasmuch as they were bribes 
to silence on abuses. Contracts had been made, 
which gratified the government and the country 
by their apparent lowness. The solution of the 
enigma, however, was, that the officers who were 
to look to the execution of the contract were in 
the pay of the contractor. The secretaryship of 
the post office had a salary of 600/.; the annual 
income, by fees on the packets, was made up to 
30001. The two secretaries of the treasury had 
20001. a year each; but in war the fees swelled 
those salaries to 5000/. The supply of furniture 
for the public offices was one general abuse, there 
being evidence that officers not only made no 
scruple to order the different articles, at the public 
expense, to their dwelling-houses in town, but to 
their country houses, and that at the most extra- 
vagant rate. The abuses in the public offices 
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under the head of stationary were almost incre- 
dible, and frequently ridiculous in the extreme. 
He had heard of rooms papered with the public 
statioaary. The annual charge for stationa 

was above 18,000/.; and it would, he believed, 
astonish the noble lord in the blue ribbon (North) 
to learn,—for he fully believed that the noble 
lord had no idea of any such cireumstance,—that 
the year before last he had cost the public no less 
than 1300/. in stationary ; and, great as this sum 
must appear to gentlemen, he should not have 
wondered,—knowing, as he did, of what curious 
articles the bill was composed,—if the amount 
had been as many thousands. One item of the 
bill was a charge of 3401. for whip cord!” The 
motion was agreed to, a committee appointed, 
and the bill ees the commons; but it was 
finally opposed by ministers in the lords, and lost. 

Pitt might have made statements still more 
ludicrous, and not less true. A man of large 
fortune, and member of parliament, was publicly 
mentioned, who, on his being made a lord of 
trade, gave an order for a superfluity of pewter 
ink-stands for his own use. The ink-stands were 
brought, and he instantly exchanged the whole 
with the dealer fora Sedpeme silver one. This 
ES of dexterity was too prosperous not be fol- 
owed up. He was said to have ordered green 
velvet enough to make him a complete court dress, 
under pretence of making bags to contain his 
office papers. Stationary, the old official tempta- 
tion, had not escaped his adhesive touch. is 
correspondents could recognise in his letters the 
office paper, full ten years after the board of trade 
itself was no more. 

The interesting portion of this period is the 
king’s conduct to the administration. He made 
no secret of his disapproval. He openly declared 
that they had been forced upon him; and the 
result may be deemed a sufficient prediction of 
their fate, whenever a ministry shall thus have 
— grasped at power. In the audience given 
to the Duke of Portland on the formation of the 


cabinet, his majesty said, that he had no inclina- 
tion to suppress his sentiments on the subject; 
that, feeling the new arrangements to be altoge- 
ther compu som; the new ministers might dispose 


of the places of government just as they pleased ; 
that he would not oppose, nor refuse his signature 
to any act presented to him officially for his sanc- 
tion; but that the responsibility of advising the 
measures must rest solely with themselves. But 
his displeasure was still more distinctly marked 
by the declaration that he would not create any 
British peers on their recommendation, and by 
his displeasure at Lord Stormont’s ew personal 
friend) accepting the presidency of the council. 
This was the brilliant portion of Fox’s life. 
He never was so animated, active, and vigorous, 
alike in parliamentary exertion and in general 
intercourse with society, as at this period. The 
virtual head of the government, he exhibited all 
the obvious requisites for this high position in an 
extraordinary degree. Always a most powerful 
debater, he was now an indefatigable one ;—al- 
ways fond of society, he now gave himself to the 
full play of his social capacities ;—always sport- 
ive, good humoured, and abounding in pleasantry, 
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he was now the universal delight and leader of 
all that was sparkling and accomplished in the 
gay conflicts and collisions of wits, <i, 
men of the world. His entertainments to the 
ambassadors and other distinguished strangers, 
as foreign minister, were of the most costly order. 
No mun was better acquainted with the habits of 
foreign life. is knowledge of the French lan- 
guage was unusually perfect, and his intelligence 
on the various interests of the continental courts, 
and the chief points of diplomatic ceremonial and 
law, surprised all those who had seen him only 
in his dissipated hours. But Fox was capable of 
singularly close application, the ground-work of 
a vast variety of general knowledge had been 
early laid in his mind, and that mind was of so 
powerful and retentive a texture, that while it 
mastered the most perplexing subjects with ap- 
parent ease, it seldom lost any thing which it had 
once acquired. But here panegyric must close. 
If Fox had been formed for the express purpose 
of showing how the finest talents might ren- 
dered useless, he would have perfectly fulfilled 
his vocation. Born with a hereditary veneration 
for monarchy and aristocracy, he sacrificed all his 
objects to the shout of the populace. Entering 
public life in the service of government, and 
the son of a royal adherent, his first labour was 
to separate himself from the royal cause, and, by 
dealing out personalities against the sovereign, 
sow the seeds of irreparable personal alienation ; 
adapted by nature, and trained by habit, for the 
highest exercises of the noblest of human sciences 
—statesmanship—his whole governmental supre- 
macy, from the beginning to the close of a life of 
fifty-eight years, amounted to less than two. 
His errors and virtues are now alike in that spot 
where censure and praise are equally unheard. 
The sacredness of the grave interposes itself be- 
tween all bitterness and his memory. But we 
may justly lament that such powers should have 
been so lost to his country while he remained 
here, and that from his tomb we can draw no 
other moral than of defeated hopes, wasted ability, 
and worn-out fame. 

The close of the year 1783 was a moral on a 
larger scale, a moral of the infinite uncertainty of 
all national prevision for peace, the uncertainty 
of all great public transactions, and the short- 
sightedness of all political prediction. If Europe 
had possessed a temple of Janus, it would have 
been shut by the general hand of mankind. Peace 
had been made with all the leading belligerents 
of the world—with France, Spain, America, and 
lastly with Holland. Even the eastern disturber, 
Hyder Ali, the most formidable military genius 
which India had produced since the days of 
Aurungzebe, had closed his career but the Decem- 
ber before ; intelligence of which had arrived just 
at the period of the general signatures of Euro- 

an peace. Every thing promised the most un- 

roken tranquillity for an unlimited length of 
time. Yet, but a few years were to pass before 
Europe was to be involved in the bloodiest and 
most subverting hostilities known since the fall 
of the Roman empire. 

The fates of parties and politicians sink into 
insignificance beside those tremendous examples 
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of the instability of human beings. But it is re- 
marka hat the supremacy of the Foxite ad- 

was similarly verging on the most 
fatal fall, at the moment of its most acknowledg- 
ed supremacy. The moral is, that no adminis- 
tration, forced upon the King of England, can be 
of long continuance, and no moral is more salu- 
tary for the preservation of British freedom. No 
one now conceives the = of arbitrary 
power issuing from the throne. ibvery one, but 
the wildest partisan, is aware of its formidable 
probability of exercise by the populace. It is 
therefore of the first importance that a great pro- 
tective power should be found somewhere, and it 
is obvious that this power cannot be placed with 
more wisdom in any portion of the community 
than in the individual who, alone, having nothin 
to hope or fear, being personally exempt from all 
injury, and equally exempt from all political 
temptation, is naturally placed in the best posi- 
tion to think gravely, act wisely, and deal honest- 
ly, in all the great concerns of empire. 

Yet the mode in which the royal displeasure 
operated to overthrow the coalition, was at once 
so simple and so circuitous, that it forms one of 
the mest striking cases of cause and effect in 
court history. Fox had offered such irreparable 
offence to the king in person, that reconciliation 
was never attempted by him. From the begin- 


ning, he felt that he must depend on himself, and 
the calm intractability of the sovereign, evinced, 
as it was on several occasions, determined the 
minister to lose nothing by deference to the royal 
feelings. 
strongly urging Fox to bold hazards. 


But there was another consciousness 
He had 
been the man of the people. He was so no more. 
His junction with North had loaded him with the 
sins of the old cabinet, enhanced by the sins of 
the new. He was openly charged even with 
having brought to the blunders of Lord North 
political frauds of his own. No state manceuvre 
had ever been pregnant with a more unpopular 
progeny than the coalition. It was clear that the 
minister had lost his popularity. He could no 
longer, in case of triumph, strengthen himself with 
the people. He could as little, in case of failure, 
retreat upon the people. In this difficulty he 
took the daring measure of rendering himself in- 
dependent of both king and people. 

The memorable India Bill was alike the in- 
tended instrument of his ambition, and the means 
of his ruin. Its history is now too notorious, or 
too remote, for public interest. The resu’ts alone 
are important, as substantiating the general moral 
of resistance to the constitutional authority of the 
king. The first English East India Company 
was established in 1600. The charter was re- 
newed successively by James I, Charles L, 
James IL, and William and Mary. A second 
company was established in 1698. The two 
were fiially combined in 1708. Those compa- 
nies wee strictly commercial, and their privileges, 
constitt tion, and government, were regulated by 
the necessities of traffic. But another seene, un- 
equaled in European or Oriental history, was 
now to open. The traders became sovereigns ; 
the victories of Clive, a great military genius, 
who, like his masters, had risen from the desk to 





wield the truncheon, and whose gallantry deserv- 
ed the sceptre, threw back the gates of an empire 
which every hour sawextending. The vast pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, with the 
five Northern Cirears, provinces equal to Euro- 
pean kingdoms, were the prizes of the British 
sword. The factious illiberality of party libel, 
or the ignorant jealousy of foreigners, has charged 
England with aggression and avarice in those 
extraordinary conquests. But no cha was 
ever more destitute of foundation. The "English 
wars in India were the product of the strictest 
necessity. In their origin they were totally de- 
fensive. The merchants fought for the narrow 
strip of land round their factory ; for their ships 
and for their merchandise. The native prince, 
who repelled his enemy as well as theirs, by 
their assistance, rewarded them with additional 
privileges in the land, and with a portion of the 
territory forfeited by the invader. The restless 
rapine of the eastern sovereigns producing per- 
petual infractions of treaties, and their inferiority 
to the British in arms, discipline, and courage, 
producing the natural result, in new partitions of 
the conquered territory, at length the company 
stood in the attitude of sovereigns. But then 
came the severer trial. Sudden opulence, novelty 
of power, and a distance of eighteen thousand 
miles from the eye of authority, gave birth to 
excesses in the subaltern agents of this vast do- 
minion. From the first territorial accession in 
1765 to 1773, the nation had looked only with 
astonishment at the prowess of the British arms. 
But in 1773 other feelings called the attention of 
government to the abuses of authority, and a bill 
was brought in by Lord North to meet the chief 
sources of animadversion. The bill was practi- 
cally eluded in India; and in 1781, on petitions 
at home and representations from abroad, Lord 
North moved for a “secret committee,” to enquire 
into the Carnatic war, and consider the general 
state of the British possessions in the east. The 
committee with Dundas, afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville, as chairman, sat for two years. The report 
contained a prodigious mass of information on all 
the heads of revenue, government, and polity. It 
was embodied in no less than 121 resolutions, 
submitted from time to time to the house, and the 
result was a universal acknowledgment that no- 
thing but the immediate and vigorous interposi- 
tion of the throne could save the Indian empire. 
But the European crisis was too anxious for 
ministers. The interposition was delayed. Dun- 
das, impressed with the dangers of the delay, 
brought in a bill founded on his resolutions. To 
suffer a measure of such importance to proceed 
from a private individual, would have been con- 
trary to all the interests of the cabinet. The bill 
was opposed by ministers, and lost. But upon 
its ruins Fox determined to build not only a new 
system for India, but a permanent dictatorship 
for the existing minister of England. 

On the 18th of November, 1783, in a speech of 
extraordinary detail, information, and eloquence, 
he developed his memorable plan for the reform 
of India. He proposed to establish, for the su- 
preme authority, a board in London, to consist of 
seven commissioners, in whom were to be vested 
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the authority over all property belonging to the 
company, all control, civil, military, and com- 
mercial, all appointments of officers of every 
description, in both England and India, and the 

session of all charters, privileges, and papers. 
For the details of government, eight assistants 
were to be appointed by those commissioners 
their chief employment being the commercia 
affairs of the company. In the first instance, 
both the commissioners and the assistants were 
to be Loy by parliament, their power con- 
tinui a Resitod, torm of three or five years, 
any of the commissioners to be removable by the 
king, on a vote of either house of parliament, 
and any of the eight assistants to be removable 
by five of the commissioners. Any vacancy 
which should happen among the commissioners 
to be filled up by the king, and any among the 
assistants by the court of proprietors. Finally, 
the commissioners were to lay before the board 
of treasury yearly, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, a statement of their proceedings. The bill 
was to be followed by another, giving security 
to the Indian subject, rectifying spoliations, &c. 

This plan had been sedulously kept from public 
knowledge until the last moment. But its hazards 
were instantly seen by the vigilant sagacity of 
Pitt. He pronounced it a design for vesting the 
whole power of India in the hands of the minis- 
ter, and for thus continuing the domination of 
that minister until the day of his death, and the 
domination of his party while we continued to 
possess an Indian empire. 

Nothing can be more evident, from the simplest 
view of the bill, than the ministerial resolve to 
defy all the power of the constitution. The 


whole patronage of India, the military and 
judicial commissions, the contracts, the trade, 
the purchase of merchandise and stores to the 
amount, even then, of six millions a year, in the 
hands of a small body of men, must have created 
an influence dangerous to the throne and the 


constitution. With this influence on his side, a 
corrupt or ambitious minister might make himself 
master of every corruptible mind in the country, 
and storm the legislature. The bill, by its own 
nature, in the first instance, involved the most 
comprehensive violation of private property ever 
known, by the seizure of the rights of the stock- 
holders; the most comprehensive violation of 
public e ements, by the seizure of the char- 
ters; and the most comprehensive violation of 
established policy, by the general change of the 
Indian system in all things that related to 
government and trade. But still higher evils 
were connected with this singular usurpation. 
The commissioners were placed in such a rank 
of independence, with respect to India, that they 
were enabled to resist the actual policy of the 
king’s government, if such were heir pleasure, 
and thus plunge England into unexpected war 
with European princes on account of Indian 
possessions, they not being compelled to keep 
up any communication with ministers beyond 
the mere annual statement of their measures. 
The og proposed in the bill against those 
formidable results, were as palpably inefficient. 
The commissioners were to be appointed by par- 
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But this was virtually the appointment 
arliament, which indi- 


liament. 
of whoever swayed the 
vidual then was Fox. The commissiOm was to 
be appointed only for four years. But long 
before that time the effect of its patronage would 
have been felt in securing the Foxite ministry ; 
and as a vote of a suymissive parliament had 
created the commission, a similar vote would 
renew it. The power of removing a commis- 
sioner by a vote of either house was given. But 
it must naturally be ineffective, for nothing 
would justify parliamentary interference except 
gross misconduct, and even that interference 
would still depend on the will of the minister, 
armed with the resistless patronage of India. 
The appointment by the king, in case of a 
vacancy by death, would be equally ineffectual, 
for if the minister still held his power, the 
appointment would vest in one of his friends; or 
if Fox were, by any accident, thrown out, he 
left behind him six commissioners to contend 
against one. As tc the argument that the power 
proposed by the bill was only that hitherto 
exerted by the conipany, the direct answer was, 
that no difference could be greater than between 
an authority divided among the members of a 
great company, not politicians, and with a thou- 
sand different views, and an authority concen- 
trated in a small body of political persons, parti- 
sans by their nature, independent of the crown, 
and owing their existence to the minister. 

Pitt, from the first announcement of this most 
daring assault on the constitution, stood forth as 
its defender, and exhibited powers worthy of the 
oceasion. His first effort was to retard the 
violent and suspicious rapidity with which the 
cabinet hurried on the second reading of the bill. 
“ But a single week has been proposed to com- 
prehend a bill which extends to every function 
of government, and menaces every interest of the 
empire, present and tocome. Such is the time,” 
exclaimed Pitt, “allowed by the mercy or the 
contempt of the cabinet for the enquiry into 
principles which involve the living and future 
ates of England and India. And such is the 
scheme of usurpation and defiance which is 
planned by the man always loudest in sounding 
the alarm of danger to the liberties of the coun- 
try. I can see nothing in the haste exhibited in 
carrying this iniquitous measure through par- 
liament, but the precipitaney and ardour of plun- 
derers, eager to grasp and hold fast their prey.” 

The public were now awakened to their 
danger, and universal astonishment was succeed- 
ed by universal indignation. The East India 
proprietors instantly petitioned the house, deny- 
ing the charges of the bill. The East India 
directors followed, with a demand to be heard 
by counsel. Yet, in the debate on going into 
committee, the motion was carried by 217 to 103, 
so suddenly had the members scented the ban- 
quet spread for them in India. 

But the bill was to undergo a different fate 
in that assembly which has so often rectified the 
errors of the house of commons, and which, by 
its superiority of personal means, its remoteness 
from the immediate pressure of popular influence, 
and its large interest in the preservation of public 
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tranquillity, has been so long the refuge of the 
constitution. On the 9th of December, the bill 
was ‘brought up to the house of lords by Fox, 
followed by an imposing train of members of 
the commons’ house. Lord Thurlowe instantly 
pounced upon it with beak and talon. He de- 
clared “it to be a measure whose sole object was 
to create a power unknown to the constitution, 
an imperium in imperio—a strange and violent 
attempt to destroy the balance of the constitution. 
The present bill did not tend to increase the 
influence of the crown, ’twas true; but it tended 
to set up a power in the kingdom, which might 
be used at once in opposition to the crown and to 
the people.” Turning to the house, and with 
that tremendous burst of voice which so power- 
fully suited his bold eloquence, “I desire,” said 
he, “to see the crown respectable, to see the 
crown great; but if this bill should pass, the 
crown of England will be no longer fit for a man 
of honour to wear. The king will take the 
diadem from his own head, and place it on the 
head of Mr. Fox.” In the debate, on the 15th, 
Lord Temple, on being charged with saying that 
the king was hostile to the bill, declared that he 
had obtained an audience of his majesty by his 
right as a peer, and that, though it was contrary 
to form to say what his advice to the sovereign 
had been, he was ready to say what it was not, 
“It was not friendly to the principle of the bill.” 
On the question, ministers were left in a minority 
of 79 to 87. The fate of the measure was inevi- 
table, and it instantly followed. On the 17th, 
the committal of the bill was negatived by a 
majority of 95 to 76. The bill was finally re- 


jected without a division. 
The king had thus far triumphed over his 
obnoxious cabinet, aad he determined that no 


time should be given to recover themselves. On 
the day after the debate, late in the evening of 
the 18th, he demanded the seals of the two 
secretaries of state, and on the day following, 
placed them in the hands of Lord Temple, who 
Was sworn in as secretary, and who wrote letters 
of dismissal to the remaining ministers. Pitt 
was summoned to the head of the treasury. He 
had steadily refused the office but nine months 
before. But the public aspect had totally chang- 
ed. The cabinet was in the lowest condition of 
popular esteem. The lords and the king had 
risen together. The emergency was pregnant 
with hazard to the king’s authority, for if the 
cabinet should force themselves back on him 
once more, he must be a cipher for life. Still 
the difficulties of Pitt’s situation might have 
appalled a less resolute mind. He was to face a 
house of commons crowded with partisans of the 
late cabinet, furious in its wrath at their fall, and 

uri out the most violent declamation on 
what they pronounced the unlawful influence of 
the king’s name. To increase his perplexities, 
Lord Temple resigned the seals within three 
days, under the nominal pretext of more freely 
meeting the charges of tampering with the royal 
confidence, the true motive probabl ay * is 
alarm at the force arrayed against him. any 
of the leading persons, friendly to Pitt and his 
principles, shrunk from the responsibility of a 
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cabinet in a direct state of war with the house of 
commons. It was universally predicted that this 
cabinet could not live a month. Pitt was fully 
sensible of those difficulties. Lord Temple's 
secession almost shook even his matchless sere- 
nity. “ This was the only event,” says his most 
intumate biographer (Tomline), “which I ever 
knew to disturb Mr. Pitt’s rest, while he con- 
tinued in good health. Lord Temple’s resigna- 
tion was determined on at a late hour in the 
evening of the 2ist; and when I went into Mr. 
Pitt’s bedroom the next morning, he told me that 
he had not had a moment’s sleep. He expressed 
great uneasiness at the present state of public 
affairs, at the same time declaring his fixed 
resolution not to abandon the position he had 
taken, but to make the best stand in his power, 
though very doubtful of the result.” At length 
the cabinet was formed. Pitt, first lord of the 
treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer; Thur- 
lowe, lord chancellor; Lord Gower (afterwards 
Marquis of Stafford), president of the council ; 
the Duke of Rutland, lord privy seal ; Lords Car- 
marthen and Sydney, secretaries of state; and 
Lord Howe, first lord of the admiralty. Thus, 
in doubt and difficulty, commenced the most glo- 
rious administration of England, and Pitt was 
the inspiring name. 

The remark has been already made, that the 
history of English politics is the finest lesson for 
a politician. The crisis in which the minister 
met the parliament on his assumption of office is 
a striking example of the maxim. But a month 
since the English ministry stood in the exact po- 
sition of Pitt in December, 1783. The question 
then was, as it has so lately been, whether the 
minister should meet the existing house of com- 
mons, or calla new one? No cabinet had ever 
been so powerful in the commons as that of the 
coalition. No incipient statesman had been less 
successful in his attempts to carry measures against 
that powerful influence than Pitt. His talents 
were acknowledged ; his information struck every 
one with wonder: his integrity was above all sus- 

icion. He had already, in mere boyhood, placed 

imself in the foremost rank of debate; but his 
propositions were almost uniformly unsuccessful. 
In the great struggle of his early career, the India 
Bill, he had been beaten by majorities of two to 
one; he had been beaten by the same majorities, 
even after the dismissal of the cabinet was cer- 
tain. The presumption and boyish folly of his 
hoping to stand his ground against opposition was 
a subject of incessant ridicule in the house. Fox 
contemptuously pronounced it a political absurdity 
totally cnparalisied in the annals of immature 
ambition. The motion fora new writ for Appleby, 
the borough for which Pitt sat, was received with 
a burst of universal laughter! Fox openly staked 
his political foresight on the impossibility of con- 
ducting the public business by this shadow of ami- 
nistry. And to make assurance doubly sure, the op- 
position resolved to delay the passing of the land- 
tax bill, a measure essential to the national debt of 
that year, and which, therefore, must be passed be- 
fore even an opportunity for a dissolution of parlia- 
ment could be given. It was evident that oppesition 
looked upon that house of commons as their own. 
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All these circumstances were revolved by the 
new minister. In his consultations with his friends, 
every argument was urged by them to dissolve 
parliament. The anxiety of his opponents to re- 
tard a dissolution, seemed to be a direct index to 
the adoption of the contrary measure. But his 
deep-thinking and powerful understanding soon 
decided otherwise. He saw that a premature ap- 

al to the nation might terminate in a general 
impression that he had yet to learn the national 
mind. It was true, that the numbers of the mi- 
nisterial side might be increased by the new elec- 
tion, but the real question was, whether these 
numbers would be increased to the amount of his 
making his administration powerful. Most of the 
great parliamentaryinterests were directly adverse 
tohim. The public feeling, on the other hand, 
had not yet expressed itself with satisfactory de- 
cision. The conduct of North’s combination, 
however stigmatised by men of honour, had not 
excited a spirit of scorn deep enough to overbear 
the personal interests that exhibit themselves 
when the question is of elections. The India 
bill was still recent, and the public mind had not 
yet possessed leisure to fathom the depths of that 
daring attempt at imperial plunder. But Pitt re- 
lied on the common sense and honour of the na- 
tion, to discover at length the contrast between 
his services and those of his opponents, and he 
determined to make the trial with the existing 
parliament. If he failed, he still possessed the 
power to dissolve it, with the additional advan- 
tage of proving to the nation that mere stubborn- 
ness and partisanship had rendered it unfit to 
carry on the national business. If he succeeded, 
he disarmed his antagonists on their own field, 
broke up their party, proved to the nation how 
little they had been sustained by character, and 
how much by patronage, and drove them into a 
state of political destitution, which nearly pre- 
cluded their ever forming an effective parlia- 
mentary force again. 

The man who thus reasoned, was little more 
than twenty-four years old!* And it was at this 
age that Pitt, unaided, took upon him the govern- 
ment of the British empire. The overwhelming 
nature of the task which he thus adopted, may be 
judged of from a few of the immediate subjects 
which pressed upon his councils—the regulation 
of the Indian system demanding instant consider- 
ation—the state of the revenue at home, con- 
nected as it was with the necessity of reforming 
innumerable fraudulent practices upon the pub- 
lice—the restoration of the public income to a ca- 
pacity of meeting the public expenses—the provi- 
sion for an unfunded debt of thirty millions—a 
— for the reduction of the national debt—the 
choice of new taxes to supply the deficiency of 
the revenue—the disturbed condition of Ireland, 
even then a perpetual source of anxiety to go- 
vernament—the pressing claims of the sufferers 
by their loyalty in the colonial war—the commer- 
cial treaty with America—the vast, complicated, 


and threatened interests of England with the 
leading kingdoms of the continent—those, and 

* He was twenty-four on the 28th of May, and minis- 
ter on the 19th of December, 1783. 
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more, formed the labour which was to be borne 
by a youth, scarcely acquainted with public life, 
or accustomed to the exercise of his own under- 
standing. Those widely various subjects, involv - 
ing questions of the most difficult order which 
can be presented to the human mind, were thrown 
on the capacity of Pitt, unsupported by colleagues, 

arliament, or the country. Ie is needless to say, 
bow triumphantly they were borne; with what 
matchless clearness they were elucidated, with 
what steady vigour their principles were embodied, 
and with what solid strength their practice rein- 
forced the liberties and the prosperity of England. 
Such are the duties, and such the glories of an 
English minister. To fulfil them, seems almost 
beyond the bounds of the human faculties; but 
as the difficulty is great, so is the renown. The 
whole range of honourable ambition offers to man 
no nobler prize than the fame of an English mi- 
nister, worthy of his task. None more above the 
common soarings of mankind, none more com- 
prehensive of good to general society, none entilled 
to more imperishable distinction im the ages to 
come. 
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There may be an appearance of pedantry in 
the phrase, but it is not the less true as a proposi- 
tion, that there are two histories of India, an eso- 
teric and an exoteric history. By the latter is 
meant only the general course of political and 
civil events, in our relations with the people whom 
Providence has placed under our rule; the mere 
outline, in which great changes and momentous 
transactions are as it were mapped and delineat- 
ed ;—by the other, the interminglings of our re- 
spective domestic histories, and which, though 
never formally recorded, are still valuable, inas- 
much as they lift up the curtain to features of 
character peculiar to each, and are perhaps the 
more valuable, because, being beneath the dignity 
of regular history, they are chiefly oral traditions, 
which in a few years are forgotten, and some- 
times impossible to be recovered with tolerable 
exactness. Yet, as moral pictures and moral les- 
sons, they are full of instruction,—and most as- 
suredly not devoid of amusement. +5 

The dubash system is peculiar to the southern 
peninsula; but it has principally flourished at 
Madras. The dubashes are a class of persons, 
who act as stewards, bankers, and general agents 
to those emphatically called the gentlemen, a ge- 
neric appellation of the civil and high military 
servants of the Company. Nor is it quite an- 
cient history, when they had an influence, some- 
times slight, sometimes powerful, and at times 
overbearing, upon men high in office at that pre- 
sidency—and occasionally acted as go-betweens 
the government and the Arcot nabobs, at whose 
diwans they often held responsible situations of 
considerable importance. This may be traced, 
amongst other causes, to the pecuniary resources 
they were enabled to command beyond any other 
class of Hindis, and to the immense accumula- 
| tions which from small beginnings rapidly swelled 
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them into immense und bloated capitalists. It 
is not true, that native usages are impassive to 
change and untouched by time. Slowly, indeed, 
and almost imperceptibly, — undergo those si- 
lent modifications which, in a long cycle of years, 
make the contrast between was and is,—and pro- 
bably there is no stronger proof of the fact, than 
the altered character of that class within the last 
forty years. They are now, for the most part, 
needy adventurers, on the watch for the arrival 
of ships from Europe, which at certain intervals 
import, as if for their special advantage, some 
raw inexperienced lads, to whom on their first 
landing every thing is new, and captains and 
mates of ships, to whom they render very import- 
ant services in the disposal of their investments, 
and by the advance of money upon the goods 
themselves at a devouring interest. 

Some authentic sketches of this pecular vein 
of character will not seem to be displaced in the 
Asiatic Journal,—and a genuine occurrence now 
and then elucidatory uf that almost extinct genus, 
may probably be as worthy the attention of its 
readers, and even of the students of regular orien- 
tal history, as many of the romances which some 
of its contributors have imparted to it. 

Amongst the principal members of this memo- 
rable body of natives, at the time we are speaking 
of, was Avadanum Paupiah Brahminy, a charac- 
ter which, from the vehement contrasts embodied 
in it, would require the colours of Rembrandt to 
depicture. Supple, submissive, patient of affront 
and even injury—but with the love of revenge— 


the odium in longum eam Peay lurking in 
io | project 


the recesses of a mind capacious o 
that hate can devise or meditate. But the domi- 
neering passion was litigiousness. * To the law- 
yers, as they were then called by courtesy, he 
was a treasure ;—a Peter Peebles, though not re- 
duced to indigence (for his resources were ample), 
whose name for years alternately figured in the 
mayor’s court, as plaintiff and defendant. He 
was almost a fixture in his lawyer’s chamber ; 
squatting down on a mat in some dark corner of 
the room, patiently waiting until his papers could 
be attended to. At Mr. Samuel’s he might be 
seen sitting, except during the short interval of a 
brief meal, which, consisting of nothing more 
than a handful of rice, he would “ with haste 
despatch an@tome again ;” occasionally ejaculat- 
ing, as the attorney turned over the bundles of 
his other clients,—“‘ My papers, master! Pau- 
piah Brahminy, plaintiff, versus Vencatachellum 
Chitty.” On one occasion, his lawyer fell into a 
short slumber ; but, when he awoke, could not help 
smiling to find that the papers before him had been 
silently removed, and those endorsed “ Paupiah 
Brahminy” placed directly under his nose. But 
not a murmur of complaint or dissatisfaction es- 
caped his lips on account of any real or imagined 
delay. When a new lawyer, whose reputation 
preceded him, arrived at the settlement, Paupiah 
was sure to retain him, generally with a large fee, 
seldom less than a thousand pagodas (£400), the 
foundation, he would hint, and it frequently proved 
so, of master’s fortune. This was not always a 
sheer profit to the lawyer; for it was understood 
to convey to the sole use of the said Paupiah the 





fee-simple of all his future labours, and the ex- 
clusive benefit of all his faculties, his occasional 
fees seldom amounting to the ordinary remunera- 
tion of professional services. 

But Paupiah, inthe high 2 | days of 
Madras corruption, when Lord Hobart, writing 
to the court of directors, called the entire settle- 
ment “a hot-bed of intrigue,” was an indispens- 
able instrument in the commerce of bribery, then 
the lever by which all the affairs of state were 
moved. Where any thing that shuaned the light 
was to be transacted, he was the most efficient 
and useful of negotiators. Yet there were shades 
of character in the man, upon which itis pleasing 
to dwell. With hands dipped in the feculence of 
his time,—a mind never reposing from stratagem, 
—disdaining the tranquillity of virtue for the rest- 
lessness of intrigue, he was faithful where he 
conceived an attachn.-nt, beyond all example— 
passing and enduring in the cause he espoused 
even unto death. Where he was made a confi- 
dant to some defalcation, into which a young 
civilian, for instance, had been betrayed by indis- 
cretion or extravagance, he not only supplied it 
out of his means—but no tortures could have 
wrung from him the guilty secret. These in- 
stances were then not rare. By the act of parlia- 
ment, regulating the amount of salaries and pro- 
hibiting presents of every kind, the service was 
raised to a state of purity never dreamt of in the 
philosophy of that day. It is seldom that a mere 
act of legislation brings about a complete moral 
revolution; but certain it is, that Astra was re- 
stored by that act of parliament to Madras, from 
which she seemed to have taken her flight for 
ever. The biography of Paupiah, if it were 
brought to light, would be found to overflow into 
these romantic fits of benevolence—never, indeed, 
requited and seldom acknowledged. It was com- 
puted that the bond and other debts, for sums thus 
generously advaneed, due to him from civilians 
and sometimes military men, but especially tot- 
tering houses of agency (the great pest and moral 
disease of the eastern settlements), amounted to 
more than £50,000 sterling. But with money 
perpetually at his command, the sources from 
which it was extracted always remained a mys- 


tery. 

At the durbars of the nabobs Wallajah and the 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, he was a constant attendant, 
for he supplied them with large sums to meet the 
kists or tribute due to the Company, and that too 
often in critical periods of the public treasury. 
When the assumption of the Carnatic revenues 
cut off the means of repayment from those princes, 
of all the bonds adjudicated by the commissioners, 
his were of the most bond fide description. Yet 
the grossest injustice was systematically dealt out 
to him, except in those cases (the greater number 
were of that class) where the evidence to authen- 
ticate the claim was as clear as the sun at noon. 
Those adjudicators had, from a series of miscon- 
ceptions, reposed unlimited confidence in Reddy 
Row, a Brahmin, a poor and needy adventurer, 
who had cunning enough to convince those gen- 
tlemen that he was thoroughly conversant in all 
the mysteries of the durbar, and being the impla- 
cable enemy of Paupiah, induced them to beat 
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down his demand to the utmost minimum of what 
in justice was due to him. This Reddy Row, 
when the nabob’s bonds became marketable in 
consequence of the act passed for their consolida- 
tion, became a wholesale fabricator, not figura- 
tively, but literally, of those instruments, of which 
he disposed of a large number on the faith of his 
being in the confidential employ of the nabob. 
His end may not be forgotten. Tried, convicted, 
pardoned, at the instance of a recent Madras go- 
vernor, one bond of his manufactory was proved 
by such minute evidence to be a forgery, that he 
was deserted by those who had protected him 
thro’ thick and thin, pa fas et nefas, and took 
himself off by a dose of poison. During this time, 
Paupiah was shamefully persecuted by those who 
knew nothing of his real transactions with the 
durbar, and estimating his character by looking 
only at the wrong side of the tapestry, adjudicat- 
ed him almost to ruin. But the English commis- 
sioners did him justice, and his claims were with 
few exceptions allowed. It was like much of the 
justice of this world: it came too late, and not 
till vexation and grief had removed him to take 
his chances at a better tribunal. 

This same Paupiah was considered the natural 
prey for such vultures as Paul Benfield. Plucked 
to the last feather—cheated—laughed at—he was 
perpetually to be seen squatted and waiting with 
desperate expectation of redress in the verandahs 
and antechambers of those who had plundered 


him. Still it was not with one word of menace 
that he waited there, but as a suppliant, sueing 
for his right of the great gentlemen, as they were 
then styled by the Madras natives—humbly and 


silently imploring their justice (it was a most 
sorry twig to catch at), but never quitting his hold 
—and seldom, indeed, but sometimes, darting his 
little green eyes piercingly in the face of those 
who had defrauded him, although he could dis- 
course powerfully, in good English, had he been 
so minded. The respect universally conceded to 
a Brahmin, secured him generally from personal 
outrage—but not uniformly. On one occasion, 
where he had been fraudulently treated, he was 
ignominiously thrust out from the garden-house 
of Mr. P——, and his turban torn in the scufile. 
Apparently he forgave the insult. But every tyro 
in Indian affairs knows that no higher indignity 
can be sustained by a native of caste, than the 

llution of this part of the Hind& habiliment. 

hen the feeling of revenge, though postponed 
for years, never dies. It burns like a lamp ina 
temple, constantly fed and trimmed. There is no 
statute of limitations to the unextinguished, un- 
extinguishable thirst for retribution. It is sure 
finally to be exacted to the very letter. 

Mr P—— was at the head of the treasury de- 
partment, then conducted conjointly with the 
collectorship of the Madras district. He had 
stood high in the estimation of several successive 
governments. Paupiah, whose nature it was to 
be heedlessly confident in the integrity of those 
whom he had been accustomed to look up to with 
respect, and whose bad qualities, whatever they 
were, had no affinity to the suspicious avarice of 
the natives in their money transactions, had, a 
year or two before, undertaken, in virtue of a re- 
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ligious vow, a distant journey in the nature of a 
ilgrimage ; and, whether to secure Mr. P ’s 
avour by covertly lending him a sum of money 

without exacting interest, or whether it formed 

a part of the superstitious ordinance that enjoined 

the pilgrimage, that, during the year of its fulfil- 

ment, he was inhibited from taking interest upon 
sums deposited in contemplation of it—(both 
causes were strenuously insisted on by Paupiah’s 
counsel )—but, before S set out, he deposited 
twelve thousand pagodas with Mr. P. , on no 
other condition than that of its safe custody till 
his return. He demanded and took no receipt or 
acknowledgment whatever. This procedure was 
not only in unison with the unsuspecting habits 
of Paupiah, from which the repeated frauds he had 
experienced had not yet weaned him, but it was 
an indirect compliment to the honour and up- 
rightness of Mr. P , Whose interest and pro- 
tection he was anxious to secure. Be that as it 
may, the deposit was made; but when Paupiah 
returned, the fact of the deposit was denied, 
and the restitution of the money refused. By 
the Hinda law, the rules regarding bailments of 
every class are as strict, and governed by the 
same principles, as in our own; so much so, that 

Sir William Jones, in his Essay on the Law of 

Bailments, traced the equitable maxims that re- 

gulate that species of contract in the practice of 

Westminster Hall to the code of the Hindias, 

of which it forms a large and comprehensive 

title. 

But it was an unequal contest. On one side, 
was a civilian of the highest rank; fortified by 
that conventional reputation, which passes in the 
world for genuine virtue, fenced round by friends 
or by those persons who under that name swarm 
during the sunshine of a man’s fortunes, secure 
of the support of the government, and especially 
those of its minions, who had a stealthy interest 
in its crooked and sinister practices ; on the other, 
a native, unquestionably an artful intriguing indi- 
vidual, and convicted (right or wrong there are 
now no means of deciding) of repeated malversa- 
tions in several confidential employments ;—in 
short, on one side, power, influence, and outward 
character; on the other, two of the most power- 
less and unpatronised things on earth,—truth and 
justice. What unequal chances! Ii was as a 
feeble piece of artillery against the ramparts of a 
droog or hill-fort. 

In a corner of the black town of Madraspat- 
nam, was a sort of huckster’s shop, where law 
was served out in scales, not always as correct 
as the balance of the sanctuary. It was called 
the Mayor’s Court, and in its constitution not 
unlike the bench of Quarter-Sessions magistrates 
in this country, right and wrong being put to the 
vote and determined by the majority. In this 
court, Paupiah filed his bill (the process was of a 
mongrel kind, half equity, half nisi-prius) against 
P——., praying for a discovery and for the amount 
of the sum deposited. The answer denied on 
oath the plaintiff’s allegations, and the cause 
came on to be heard. Paupiah’s counsel or at- 
torney was not wanting either in strength of 
lungs or of argument. He might have spared 
both. “ Where is the receipt or acknowledgment?” 
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said the opposing lawyer. “Is it probable that a 
native endued with the astuteness of a systematic 
lender, would incautiously place so large a sum 
in the custody of another without the slightest 
token or recognition of having so placed it? and 
Mr. P——-, too, is a civil servant holding the most 
confidential office in the settlement, having been 
raised to it through a long gradation of tried ser- 
vices and a life of inflexible integrity. And who 
is the plaintiff?” Here some insinuations not 
highly complimentary to + Paupiah were 
thrown out. Vainly was he eelighns custom 
urged, and the natural anxiety of Paupiah to 
court the patronage and favour of Mr. P , and, 
moreover, the well-known incautiousness of the 
plaintiff in money transactions (there were upon 
that sacred seat of justice those who had benefi- 
cially experienced that peculiarity of his disposi- 
tion), insisted on by his advocate. It mattered 
little. Justice, proverbially blind, had grown deaf 
in the Mayor’s Court. She could feel sensitively 
certain touches, but her ears were those of the 
adder to the eloquence of truth. The balance 
was soon struck, and in favour of the supposed 
depositary. Paupiah retired, defeated and hum- 
bled. If, in the first agony of disappointment, he 
breathed at all—it was for the hope of retribu- 
tion. That retribution at length came. 

The singularity peculiar to the natives of India, 
in the south more especially, of continuing an 
unwearied and hopeless pursuit for what is due 
to them, has been remarked already. For months 
after his discomfiture in the Mayor’s Court, Pau- 
piah might be seen seated in the outward saloon 
of the collector’s office, with a shaw] thrown over 
his head in place of a turban, the ‘only change 
of garb that denotes affliction among the higher 
eastes of Hindds. He said nothing, but his little 
green eyes darted now and then an expressive 
flash upon P. as he passed into the interior 
apartment, which, though impossible to define, he 
knew and felt the meaning of. Some affected to 
pity the poor Brahminy, from a secret misgiving, 
rage that foul injustice had been done to 

im. There was no appeal. It was of no use 
to excite the sympathies of the public. In 
India, there is no public. As for the authors of 
that injustice, the infamy was divided amongst 
too many to be felt by any one. The moral de- 
formity was like the physical one of the Alps, 
where goitre keeps goitre in countenance. But 
there was a vow registered in the soul of the 
man who had been thus wronged. The vow was 
heard, and the bitter cup of revenge filled to over- 
flowing. Yet how, by what agency (if by any it 
must have been of the subtlest kind), it was gra- 
tified so usuriously, has never been substantiated 
by positive evidence, although no problem was ever 
canvassed by so many sharp and ingenious casuists. 

The department, over which P—— presided, 
necessarily placed the whole of the public money 
at his discretion. It was a serious charge. The 
cash-chest, indeed, was under the immediate care 
of Arnachellum Chitty, a faithful servant, whose 
merits had been repeatedly acknowledged by the 
government; but still the entire reeponsivility 
rested on the shoulders of P——. So vigilantly 
‘were these duties performed by P. and Arnz- 





chellum, that the keys of the chest were never 
out of the personal custody of the treasurer him- 
self. No native servant ever laid his hand upon 
them. Every evening before he retired from the 
fort, Mr. P——, after examining Arnachellum’s 
balance with a nicety that left not the error of 
half a fanam unrectified, took the keys of the 
chest which he unlocked with his own hands, 
and having reckoned the amount of the cash de- 
posited in it, by weight or tale, according to 
the nature of the coin, and removed the loose 
mem | to the same place of security, took the 
keys home with him to his garden-house, situ- 
ated near the Loll-baug, the site upon which Paul 
Benfield afterwards built his princely mansion. 
The keys were of a most complicated construc- 
tion. The chest was massive and nearly irre- 
moveable. It war unlocked by four keys in 
succession. Both chest and keys were the 
master-piece of the most skilful artist in London, 
—the Bramah of his day. Mr. P—— had recently 
returned from Europe, and as in all the money 
departments of Madras, immense abstractions 
had been committed by the native servants, he 
readily availed himself of a complicated invention 
that would so assuredly defeat them. The keys, 
as already said, were four in number; but the 
exquisite skill of the contrivance consisted in the 
process of using them. It was requisite that the 


first and second keys should be entirely at the 


discretion of the party in whose custody they 
were placed. These were changed each suc- 
cessive day, or as often as he who was master of 
the combination might think fit. But if the 
wrong keys were begun with, a bar shot suddenly 
and irrevocably into a deep groove. It is plain, 
therefore, that in the hands of a mere novice, the 
chances of hitting upon that which was the “+ 
sesamé of the chest, were as four to one—and if 
by accident the first should be the right one, they 
were three to one against the right selection of 
the second key. 

Mr. P was high in Lord Macartney’s con- 
fidence, for nothing could be more religious! 
correct than the treasury accounts whilst he ad- 
ministered them. His vigilant inspection, but 
above all the newly imported machinery of the 
chest, rendered native subductions, formerly mat- 
ters of such frequent occurrence,—the head of the 
office relying on his confidential servants, and 
those servants sheltered from all responsibility 
but to their immediate employers—next to a 
sible. All new brooms sweep clean. Lord Ho- 


bart came out to Madras, impressed with the 
comfortable conviction that the entire settlement 
was a sink of corruption, and resolved to make 


an effectual sweep in every department: but hap- 
pily there was one civilian untouched by the 
scabies of the flock,—an Abdiel faithful among 
the faithless. With what delight did P——’s 
ear drink in the commendations of the new 
governor, to whom, though recently from Eng- 
land, the invention of the chest was quite new! 
Nor is this singular, for it was the last construct- 
ed by its inventor; and, besides this, in each the 
mechanism was varied so as to enhance its value 
to every respective proprietor. It is supposed 
also that the invention died with the artist and 
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the secret with him. There could, therefore, be 
no exchequer better secured than that of Madras. 
To be sure, it was occasionally at a low ebb. It 
had, however, its flows; and at the crisis we are 
speaking of, might be said to overflow, treasure 
having been collected from all quarters to meet 
the exigencies of a powerful confederacy then 
hatching amongst the native powers against us. 

On the 13th of October 1795, owing to these and 
other causes, the chest, spacious as it was, was 
overgorged with coin and bullion. In the after- 
noon of that day, Mr. P——’s palanquin was at 
the lower door of his office, then situated on the 
beach, near the spot where the large room called 
the New Exchange has been since built. As 
usual, having gone through the financial process 
of the day, he took the Boye with him into his 

lanquin, and, when he got home, placed them 
in an escrutoire, which was well secured, and, 
for more assured custody, was placed under his 
cot in his bed-room. Being a civilian of high 
rank, he had a small guard of sepoys regularly 
stationed in front of his house. 

When he left the fort, it was past five by St. 
Mary’s clock. Two sepoys, part of the usual 
treasury guard, were on duty as usual at the foot 
of the stair-cease which descended into an arched 
lower story, where the palanquin-bearers remain- 
ed during the hours of business, as well as horse- 
keepers with their horses picketed belonging to 
the Europeans, English and Portuguese, attached 
to the office. The sepoys were relieved every 
five hours. In short, nothing irregular or out of 
the usual course was observable when Mr. P—— 
quitted the fort. He discerned, indeed, Paupiah 
squatted according to custom in the outer-room, 
and when the latter made his salam, P—— ob- 
served a singular twinkling in the small piercing 
eyes, which seemed on that e¢gcasion to have 
changed their mournful expression for something 
of a far different meaning. This, however, 
might be mere fancy, and so he considered it at 
the time: it did not become matter of comment 
by him till afterwards. As to the chest and its 
contents, human vigilanee could not have been 
earried farther. Perhaps the error, if there was 
any, arose, as the lawyers say, é2 abundanti cau- 
tetd, or too overstrained a caution. On the same 
evening Mr. P and his family were at a ball 
given at the Government-gardens, whence they 
returned about two in the morning. It was for 
this reason, probably, that he did not arrive at his 
office that morning till some time past his usual 
hour of attendance. 

On his arrival, Paupiah sate in his usual niche 
—and with a complete change of habiliment. 
His finest muslin tunic and a handsome turban 
transformed him into another being, and his 
countenance beamed with an evident glow of 
satisfaction. Mr. P—— found, at the same time, 
a government n, who had been waiting for 
his arrival, with an order from the governor in 
council to despatch Arnachellum to the military 
paymaster with 50,000 star pagodas in specie, 
and a receipt for the same. Mr. P——, with Ar- 
nachellum, proceeded forthwith to the chest, the 
former with the bunch of keys inhis hand. Upon 
opening it, both started instantly back with con- 
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sternation. But the visage of the European was 
pale and distorted with a thousand warring emo- 
tions,—that of the native remaining inflexible, 
and exhibiting a character as remote from the con- 
sciousness of crime as from the terror of its con- 
sequences. Indeed, Mr. P——, though his self- 
control gradually returned to him, might have 
been deemed, if looks could be interpreted into 
guilt, conusant of the theft: for a theft had been 
committed to an enormous amount from the chest, 
in mockery of the mystic keys that guarded it. 
It was computed that a lac and a half of pagodas 
had been abstracted, and that, too, in a coin that 
was not only portable, but exchangeable at sight. 
Paupiah, on being told what had happened, utter- 
ed nota word, but remained unmoved in the same 
position. Nota muscle of his frame quivered, 
not a feature of his face changed. It was a 
serious calamity to P His prospects, his 
hopes, his reputation, seemed cut off at one blow. 
The governor in council, as soon as the in- 
telligence reached them, took charge of the trea- 
sury ; the chest and what little remained of its 
wealth were put under seal, and Mr. P—— was 
suspended from his employments. 

Adversity, whatever may have been the correct- 
ness of a man’s life and conduct, will ever bring 
its critics and commentators. There were not 
wanting those who began to carp and cavil ; but, 
as genuine materials for animadversion were not 
at hand, they were soon silent, and P became 
the object of general commiseration. It was 
— evident that he must have been plundered, 

y whom or in what manner, amidst the confused 
conjectures of the hour, all equally plausible and 
irrational, remained an _ inscrutable mystery. 
That P—— himself should have participated in 
the delinquency, was probable only on the suppo- 
sition of his being actually a madman. he 
next day, however, strange rumours were afloat. 
It was at first whispered confidentially—after- 
wards unreservedly asserted,—that deposits to 
run at interest had been made in P——’s name at 
different houses of agency ; amongst others, of a 
large amount of Porto Nets pagodas, which 
was chiefly the coin in which the nabob paid his 
kists ;—besides this, of several thousands of star 
pagodas placed in the Carnatic bank, an opulent 
establishment (since dissolved), which alloweda 
considerable rate of interest; and P—— was 
called on to disprove these injurious insinuations. 
In the consciousness of innocence, the unfortunate 
man proceeded with two of his friends to Messrs. 
R.—— and Co., the house where the largest sum 
was stated to have been paid in on his account. 
The question was fearlessly put: “ Have I placed 
any sum of money whatever with you? or, is 
there any money in your hands standing to my 
credit?” It was answered thus: “ About nine 
o’clock on Saturday morning (the day after the 
robbery), two persons, apparently peons, and 
wearing what seemed to be an engraved plate on 
a belt of red cloth across their shoulders, but 
which we did not examine in the hurry of busi- 
ness, more especially as we took it for granted 
they had been sent by Mr. P——, placed to the 
credit of that gentleman the sum of star 
pagodas, which they brought in bags, a large por- 
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tion of which was in Porto Nuovo coin. They 
gave their names Rungapah and Verdapah, and 
enjoined great secrecy on the part of Mr. P——. 
We gave them the customary receipt, in the name 
of Mr. P——. It was a promissory note to pay 
on demand with interest at eight per cent.” Mr. 
P—— was all amazement and perplexity; his 
friends were equally puzzled. The same enquit 
was made at three other houses, and the result 
was the same. The aggregate, however, of these 
deposits, amounting to an immense sum, nearly 
corresponded to the deficiency of which the chest 
had been plundered ; and as they had been depo- 
sited at the disposition of Mr. P——, there was 
no difficulty in repaying to government the whole 
deficiency. Still, however, he was not restored 
either to character or office. The current imputa- 
tion was that, in addition to his being a rogue, he 
was the weakest of idiots. More than a year 
elapsed before the court of directors, to whom his 
ease had been referred, gave their decision. It 
was not a satisfactory acquittal, but a species of 
compromise, leaving the stain upon his character 
nearly as it was before, although it recommended 
him, in consideration of former services, to a sub= 
ordinate situation at the presidency. It must be 
remarked, however, that, from this time, Paupiah 
was no longer seen squatted at Mr. P——’s gar- 
den-house ; for, it seems, he travelled to the 
southward after the affair had blown over. He 
was not heard of at Madras for many years. 
Time, that brings all hidden things to light, 
seemed to have an unusual respect for this. The 
matter, indeed, was frequently discussed, and 
much ingenuity exercised about it. Many per- 
sons, whose opinions were of great weight, were 
inclined to make Paupiah the contriver, if not the 
actual artificer, of the whole. This theory was 
not very flattering to the integrity of Mr. P 
for if Paupiah was actuated by revenge, it was 
improbable that such a feeling should have gra- 
tuitously existed in his bosom.. There must have 
been adequate reasons for it—and the denial of 
the deposit, a crime considered by the natives as 
the most inexpiable of social wrongs, embitter- 
ed by the unjust decision in the mayor’s court, 
sufficiently accounted for it. Was it credible that 
Paupiah should have fabricated the story, much 
more brought the question to trial, seeing how in- 
capable of direct proof it was, and that none could 
be extracted but by means of P——’s answers 
upon oath? The truth is, they said, Paupiah 
had a high esteem for that gentleman, and 
imagined, notwithstanding his denial of the sum 
entrusted to his care, that his conscience would 
not stand the brunt of an oath. Nor was the con- 
jecture of Paupiah’s participation in the robbery 
wholly unconfirmed. Paupiah, having been put 
in possession of certain teeps, or assignments of 
the forthcoming crops of the districts of Chillam- 
brum and Manargoody, in consideration «of large 
advances to the nabob, had been for some time 
engaged in collecting them. It seems that, sus- 
pecting two natives of fraud and embezzlement, 
whom he had employed as agents, he had suddenly 
dismissed them from his service, and appointed 
two other persons to sueceed them. One of the 
supposed defaulters named Ramiah Chitty, ap- 


, | the business. 





peared at the cutcherry of the collector of the 
company’s district, which bordered on Chillam- 
brum, offering to substantiate some important facts 
relative to the robbery at the treasury, stating also 
that, if a pardon was guaranteed to himself and 
three others who had acted under Paupiah’s direc- 
tion, they would bring ample evidence to convict 
that person as the head and author of the conspi- 
racy. He stated that those persons weie now 
acting under Paupiah in the collection of the 
produce at Chillambrum, and if apprehended and 
confronted with him, would be soon brought to 
confess their share in the stratagem. He deposed 
that, on the night of the robbery, which was un- 
usually dark, all three remained near the great 
tank, till they saw Mr. P——’s carriage on the 
Mount-road, proceeding to the government-house. 
One of them, to whom Paupiah had given the 
most precise instructions as to all the local pecu- 
liarities of Mr. P——’s garden-house, went cau- 
tiously to the window of Mr. P——’s bed-room, 
which was open, having eluded the observation 
of the sepoys who were stationed in the verandah 
in front of the house, the two others remaining at 
some little distance to watch; that the escrutoire 
was easily opened by means of a small key, with 
which he had been furnished by Paupiah, and the 
large keys transferred to that person, whom they 
met at gun-fire the following morning at the south 
gate of the fort. The deponent left them together, 
his services being no longer required, and supposes 
that, as soon as the gate was opened, they all 

roceeded to the treasury. His own personal 
Eaowieden wentno farther; the two persons whom 
he before named, and Paupiah, were the only 

arties to the rest of the transaction, he acknow- 
lodged, however, having received two hundred 
rupees from Paupiah, as a reward for his share in 
The substance of the man’s depo- 
sition was forwarded to Madras, and the collector 
received instant orders to apply to the nabob for 
the apprehension and immediate transmission to 
the presidency of those persons, as well as Pau- 
piah himself. The orders were instantly obeyed, 
but neither Paupiah nor. his confederates were to 
be found, after the most minute inquisition set on 
foot for that purpose. Two years afterwards, in- 
deed, Paupiah was apprehended at his house in 
Vepery, where he had arrived some days and 
lived without any concealment. When brought 
before the magistrate, his answers were cool and 
collected, and furnished no clue to the mysterious 
embezzlement. !t is singular, also, that when 
Ramiah Chitty who had been confined in the 
jail during this long interval, was brought before 
the magistrate to be confronted with Paupiah, the 
former threw himself at his feet, imploring his 
forgiveness, and acknowledging the falsehood of 
the accusation, which he confessed he had fabri- 
cated from pure motives of revenge. 

The secret history of the robbery has never 
been revealed. By what means Paupiah entered 
the office, or made himself master of the myster!- 
ous process of the keys, remains in impenetrable 
darkness. It is supposed that, by long observation, 
he had so studied every speck of rust upon the 
two which Mr. P had separated from the 
others as he proceeded every evening to the chest, 
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leaving the rest on the riag as it were unemploy- 
ed, as to discern the two keys which it was re- 
quisite to employ first; it being probably a mere 
matter of accident that he hit upon them in their 
ightorder. That it was revenge for the indignity 
of the turban, there was no doubt. Had it n 
merely the pecuniary wrong, those who well 
knew the habits and character of that singular 
man, have often maintained that so elaborate a 
scheme of vengeance would never have entered 
his mind. 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY.—PART II. 
SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDIES—ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Romeo and Juliet is placed next to Hamlet, in 
the usual arrangement of the poet’s works, but in 
every thing else how widely separated are these 
wonderful productions ! in their internal spirit as 
well as their outward accompaniments, how 
total the opposition! Far behind us, we have 
left the dusky towers of Elsineur, its gloomy 
galleries, its haunted platform; the hollow mur- 
mur of the Baltic sea, the chill breath of the 
northern wind, the regions of gloom without and 
melancholy within—and suddenly, as in a dream, 
we find ourselves in climes, “ where other voices 
speak, and other sights surround.” The fiery sun 
beats fiercely into the market-place of Verona ; 
the young blood boils beneath his influence ; 
eavaliers cross each other, with eyes in which 
defiance lowers ; it needs but a word to make the 
swords spring from their scabbards ; blades clash, 
blood flows, and we are swept at once into “ all 
the currents of a heady fight.” Then in the 
brightly illuminated halls of palaces follow the 
dance and the revel; masques flit before us in 
mazy rounds, the music of the lute or mandoline 
rings in our ear; for platforms, where spirits 
walk abroad, we have the balcony haunted only 
by love and youth, and siivensd by the broad 
bright summer moon; the aloe raises its head 
beneath its beams, the odour of the myrtle and 
orange is on the air of night; from yon pomegra- 
nate-tree the nightingale wails, or the lark “ doth 
beak the vaulty air above our head,” to herald the 
approach of dawn. 

The change in the spirit of the two plays is 
proportioned to the change of scene. As in 
Hamlet all is speculation, so in Romeo all is 
vehement passion and precipitate action. The 
current of life in Hamlet seems to stagnate, or to 
retrograde ; here it is confined in one narrow 
channel, down which it gushes, with the head- 
long impetuosity of a torrent, till it is dashed 
over the precipice. One overpowering passion 
takes possession of the soul, and is instantly car- 
tied into action. There is no hesitation, no re- 
flection ; no reliance on accident, no procrastina- 
tion; the events crowd upon each other in a 
rapid and fatally logical sequence; six days is 
the brief period of existence which is allowed to 
the birth, the triumph, and destruction, of youth- 
fal love. The play embodies the very essence of 
life—but an essence so potent, so intoxicating, 
that even to taste is dangerous—to drink is death. 
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Romeo and Juliet is the only play of Shak- 
speare in which the whole movement of the 
action is made to turn on the passion of love. It 
is the only play, too, it appears to us, not only in 
Shakspeare, but in the world, where that passion 
is represented in its truly dramatic aspect, or in 
such a light as to command fully and irresistibly 
the sympathies of all. In the way in which love 
is generally treated on the stage, it is felt to be 
an impertinent and tedious interference with the 
real business of the piece. When it is represent- 
ed merely as one of many other passions, the 
same in its origin and its nature with them, 
holding divided empire with jealousy, with envy, 
with pride, with hatred ; contending with duties, 
with on sap yielding to views of selfishness, 
or the rules of society ; 1t may be decorous, but it 
is not dramatic. Voltaire rendered a service to 
the stage when he laboured to banish from the 
theatre the love scenes of the drama—as he 
found them in the pages of Corneille and Racine 
—as they are to be found indeed in every dra- 
matic author except Shakspeare. Love mixed 
up with other feelings, and contending with 
them on equal terms, balancing between opposing 
considerations, uncertain of its line of conduct, 
impressing the mind of the spectator with the 
same uncertainty, is a picture which excites no 
sympathy, touches no noble or elevating chord 
within the mind; but, on the contrary, jars 
against that inward faith, which even the coldest 
heart delights to cherish, in the omnipotence, the 
omniscience, the divinity of love. 

In a very different light has the passion been 
represented by Shakspeare. Here is indeed that 
Eros, which haunts the dreams of youth, which 
lives in the memory, and casts back a sunshine 
even on the twilight of age: not a passion of this 
noisy world, but a celestial sentiment; myste- 
rious, immortal, born of the Deity, returning into 
his bosom. Where its spark lights it is inextin- 
guishable ; where its essence penetrates, it indeli- 
bly colours with its golden hue the whole foun- 
tain of existence. All duties yield to it, for it is 
itself the highest of all; all evil passions disap- 
pear before it, for they cannot coexist with its 
presence ; it cannot hesitate or doubt, for a divine 
revelation has announced its destiny ; all preju- 
dices of rank and of society, all rules of custom, 
are abrogated by the dictates of its higher law; it 
is open and undisguised, for it is guilt only that 
is suspicious ; it is not clamorous but calm, and 
yet assured, for it confides in its own energies, 
and its heavenly though invisible source. One 
and indivisible, it is never at war with itself, nor 
distracts us with a conflict of feeling. We fore- 
see its course from the first, and follow it to the 
last with clear and unbroken sympathies. It no 
longer appears as a mere disturbing force, cross- 
ing the path of other duties, and jostling them in 
their courses, but a calm celestial luminary, 
which, in its irresistible round, draws all minor 
objects within its orbit, and round which the 
are contented thenceforward to perform their 
humbler revolutions. 

In this point of view, love is not only highly 
dramatic, but perhaps the most dramatic, the 





most fascinating of all exhibitions of passion. 
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For it is the only one in which perfect purit 
can be combined with perfect power; in whic 
the whole diapason of the human heart may be 
run through without touching one jarring note of 
evil. Our sympathy with Macbeth is the sym- 
pathy of fear—arising from the consciousness of 
acommon nature, and the inward feeling, how 
easily, in the best of hearts, the slumbering 
demon may, by circumstances, be called into 
action ; it is imperfect, it is in a manner extorted. 
But our sympathy with Romeo and Juliet— 
with beings who live not in themselves but in 
each other, to whom selfishness, pride, ambition, 
envy, are unknown, who have made for them- 
selves an Eden on earth, and hedged and girt it 
about in the hope that nothing evil would enter 
its calm precincts—this sympathy is cordial and 
perfect ; it is the sympathy produced by love and 
admiration, and the boding sense of coming evil, 
made more affecting and impressive by the very 
unconsciousness and thoughtless happiness of 
those who are so soon to be its victims. No- 
thing can be conceived more deeply interesting 
than the position of two beings so situated, to 
whom love has become a religion, and whose 
whole thoughts and actions are thus necessitated, 
as it were, by a power so essentially inconsistent 
with, and at variance with, those forces that 
regulate the ordinary course of human affairs. 
The collision with the world, with the warring 
— of rivals, with family pride and “lodged 
xate,” with all the accidents of an ill-starred 
destiny, is inevitable; and wim Spee. save them- 
selves, perceives that the result must be a hap- 
less one; they alone have no thought and no 
fear; while we are dropping “some natural 
tears” at the thought how soon they shall be 
driven from their ideal paradise, “ they, hand in 
hand,” are wandering through its flowery walks, 
and repeating, 

“Good night, good night! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I could say—good night, till it be morrow !” 


The world is all before them, bright and 
smiling. They cannot conceive that external 
circumstances should resist the omnipotence of 
this feeling which, in their own hearts, has 
effected so sudden and mysterious a revolution ; 
has banished the visionary attachment of boy- 
hood; has annihilated the prejudices of feudal 
enmity ; has overcome the bashfulness of woman- 
hood; has bound up their existence in each 
other at once, and yet for ever. Love, which 
has wrought such miracles within, may yet 
change even the hard hearts of kindred and 
fathers, and heal up the old wounds which pride 
and violence had inflicted. ae J see Verona, 
long agitated by the quarrels of their houses, 
once more united in amity and peace; they be- 
hold, in imagination, Montague and Capulet 
joining their hands above their bridal bed, which 
are only to be united above their grave. __ 

This perfect self abandonment, this union of 
wild fervour with extreme youth, the passions of 
the woman with the purity of the girl, can be 
conceived as existing only in beings of a south- 
ern clime. Hence the solicitude apparently with 
which Shakspeare has laboured, by all the accom- 
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paniments of the scene, to impress upon us con- 
tinually its Italian character. The opening quar- 
rels of the servants—for even to them has the feu- 
dal strife of their masters descended ; the luxurious 
masquerade scene, with its display of all which 
can awaken or charm the senses; the freedom of 
tone which pervades it ;—remind us incessantly 
with what suddenness and fatal energy the pas- 
sions must shoot up into maturity in such a 
region, and under such fostering influence, and 
a us for the scene on the baleony—for the 

ursting forth of that fire which already smoul- 
ders in the bosom, and requires but the slenderest 
spark to kindle it into a flame. Juliet is pure and 
inn cent ; but she is already in mind and body a 
woman—an Italian; her heart demands an ob- 
ject ; her feelings, “deep and boundless as the 
sea,” a reservoir into which they can overflow. 
So also with Romeo. His fantastic love for the 
haughty Rosaline, which we see from the first to 
have been but a boyish dream, excites no ideas 
of inconstancy of lettens it only shows the 
early developement of a temperament of fire; 
affords a standard by which to estimate the 
strength of the new passion of the heart, which 
extinguishes at once the old vision of the fancy; 
and assures us the more firmly, that, when the 
man truly loves and is beloved again, it will be 
unalterably, and with that headlong energy 
which nothing can resist; but which is but too 
likely to hurry himself and the object of his pas- 
sion to destruction. Every thing about Romeo, 
from the commencement, announces the favour- 
ite and the victim of love. His first attachment, 
fantastic and superficial as it seems, has yet 
pa the freshness of his character; his 
eart has not lost its innocent bloom; amidst the 


wild mirth and loose gaiety which surrounds 
or 


him, he is melancholy ; he has no feeling in 
common with the reckless and somewhat liber- 
tine Mercutio, or the thoughtess and common- 
mee Benvolio; something purer and holier than 
Jerona has yet offered to him hovers before his 
thoughts, and fills his heart with a nameless 
longing. Thus alike in youth, in purity of senti- 
ment, in depth of feeling, and in confidence in 
the world, these beings are thrown together. 
The accidental nature of the meeting, and the 
instantaneous electric communication of their 
feelings, are in perfect harmony with the celes- 
tial inexplicable source to whieh Shakspeare has 
traced the origin of love. They seem to feel, by 
a mystic freemasonry, that each is to be the 
other’s destiny; that they are parts of one whole 
hitherto separated, henceforth to be inseparable 
on this side of time— 


“ And like two solitary rills, that side by side flow’d on, 
And had been long divided, they melt at once in one.” 


In this instantaneous union there is no giddi- 
ness, no levity. It is not the hasty, transitory 
preference of a boy and girl for each other, whose 
idea of eternity is of three weeks’ duration ; it is 
marked by that seriousness and solemnity that 
attend the consciousness that two beings are 
drawing from the urn of fate the unalterable lot 
of life. Juliet feels from the first scene that hers 





is fixed—that “if he be masried, her grave is like 
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to be her marriage bed.” Even in her interview 
with Romeo on the baleony—amidst all the ex- 
citement of a first fond confession of attachment 
—amidst all the visions with which hope and 
ssion gild the future, the thought creeps in 
oe awtul and irrevocable is the step she has 
taken— 
“ Although I joy in thee, 

I have ‘no joy of this contract to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 

Ere one can say—It fightens.” 


Her whole conduct subsequently is the result of 
this sense of the earnestness of her situation ; 
she cannot trifle with her lover, for the sentiment 
she herself experiences is too holy to be tampered 
with; she is open and undisguised, because she 
feels that love cannot mistake the language of 
innocence ; she urges forward the nuptials, be- 
cause she would place their union, if possible, 
beyond the reach of fate, and invest it with an 
additional character of sacredness and solemnity. 

Yet Romeo and Juliet are any thing but mere 
abstractions—mere beings of sentiment and ima- 
gination. The perfection of these characters lies 
in the art with which the human and divine 
elements are blended in them in the harmonious 
union of the senses with the soul. Schiller has 
in his Thekla attempted a character of the same 
kind as Juliet. His picture of this daughter of 
the North, the twin-sister of her of Verona, 
yielding with the same rapidity to the irresistible 
influence of a first passion, and forgetting every 
thing in that devotion, is certainly, next to that 


of Shakspeare, the most striking and affecting 


with which we are acquainted. But the very 
conditions under which the character could be 
supposed to exist in the drama of Wallenstein, 
excluded the warmth and vigour of colouring 
which Shakspeare was enabled to spread with 
such force and truth around the great original 
from which Schiller drew. The calm angelic 
daughter of the iron-hearted and iron-handed 
Friedland, leaving her convent for the first time, 
and meeting on the threshold the hero to whom 
her young heart devotes itself, as to a guardian 
angel, yields, perhaps, with as deep a conviction, 
and as entire a devotion, as Juliet to the influence 
of this newly discovered sentiment ; but her feel- 
ings, trained from the first to submission, can 
find no vent in words—they manifest themselves, 
not in actfon, but in patience of suffering—not in 
vehemence, but only in endurance. Consistently 
with truth and German nature, Schiller could not 
have portrayed the character otherwise ; but such 
a delineation is too ethereal, too refined for the pur- 
poses of dramatic interest. To awaken our sym- 
pathies, something more passionate, and partak- 
ing more of the ordinary leaven of humanity, is 
required ; for Platonism is no basis on which the 
interest of a drama can be rested. All the fire 
which can be united with innocence of heart— 
all the elements, physical and moral, which 
make up the mysterious compound love— 


“ All thoughts, all visions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame”— 
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must be employed, if our feelines are to be 
heightened into sympathy, our pity into tears. 

Thus has Shakspeare treated these characters. 
He will admit of no separation of love into the 
spiritual and sensual—save, indeed, where he 
wishes to present the passion in a comic point of 
view, by ridiculing the affectations of Platonism, 
or exposing the coarseness of a mere animal pas- 
sion; but in his pictures of real love both ele- 
ments are united—the soul and the senses take 
their part, and the whole being loves—for only 
the whole being can love truly. Thus it is, that 
this romance of youth lays so firm a hold on the 
universal sympathies of mankind; that, unlike 
all other lovers, Romeo and Juliet are never tire- 
some ; that though they love they are not love- 
sick; that they recall to each of us, in a sub- 
limated and concentrated form, all the early 
longings of the soul, the hopes and fears, the 
heartfelt joys, the scarcely less sweet sorrows of 
the past. 

It has sometimes been said that Shakspeare 
was careless in the construction of his plots, and 
that where he borrowed from Cintio, Bandello, 
or other Italian writers, he has generally altered 
the incidents for the worse. We are persuaded, 
on the contrary, that Shakspeare was not less 
skilful in this department than he was omnipo- 
tent in the construction of character. Romeo and 
Juliet is an admirable instance of the tact with 
which he improved while he borrowed. The 
immediate source from which the plot of this 
= reached Shakspeare is well known to have 
een neithér Girolamo de Ja Corte’s history, nor 
the novels of Massuccio, nor Luigi da Porto, but 
Arthur Brooke’s tedious “ Tragical History of 
Romeus and Juliet.” But Shakspeare perceived 
intuitively that the languid movement of the 
action in Brooke’s poem, which is spread over a 
long period of time, was utterly unsuited to the 
vehemence of the passions which were to lead to 
the catastrophe. Hence he condensed the events 
of months into days, and gave to the whole the 
sultry gloom and headlong sweep of a tempest. 

In the arrangement and exposition of the piece 
the same tact and skillis discernible. While love 
is the moving power, family hate is the principle 
of obstruction, and from the contest of these two 
forces, the whole action is evolved with the most 
felicitous and easy flow. 

In the outset, the quarrels of the very servants, 
the rude representations of the passions of their 
masters, impress us with an idea of the violence 
and long duration of the feudal hate which has 
thus descended even from the highest to the low- 
est, and of the fatal obstacle which it must inter- 
pose to the hopes of the lovers. No sooner are 
we thus masters of the position in which they 
stand, than chance instantly brings the future 
victims together, and love, kindled as if by light- 
ning, takes possession of both. Their wishes 
hurry to their accomplishment ; the masquerade, 
the garden scene, the cell of Friar Lawrence, 
succeed each other with breathless rapidity; for 
a moment the star of love seems to be in the as- 
cendant, and the baleful planet which lowered 
upon them at the outset te have waned and dis- 
appeared. But it has been but obscured for a mo- 
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ment; it flashes forth again too soon in the en- 
counter of Tybalt and Mercutio, and the fatal 
revenge of Mercutio’s death by Romeo, which 
leads to his banishment. One other short scene 
of passionate happiness follows, and then the 
gloom deepens and deepens to the close. Love 
bears up in vain against the inexorable force of 
circumstances, “ weight still is laid on weight 
till the resistless pressure bears him down.” 
The hostile principle of late triumphs through 
the fourth and fifth acts, and only at the close of 
the piece does the spirit of love begin to reassert 
its empire; when over the tomb of their only 
children, the bereaved fathers unite their hands, 
and bewail those fatal feuds which have led to 
this mournful consummation. In their sad em- 
brace, in their too late lament over the ruin they 
have caused, we hail the arrival of better days for 
Verona ; with that last peal which has blighted 
the lovers, the thunder has died away, the storm 
has howled itself to rest, and peace, like the even- 
ing star, after a troubled day, is seen rising placid 
and cloudless above the night of the grave. 

Is there an imagination which has not been 
fired by the moonlight scene in the garden, in 
which Shakspeare seems to have condensed all 
the magic of his genius, and all the music of his 
numbers! Juliet leaning from the balcony, in- 

. . . . . ~ 
spired like Genevieve by “ all impulses of soul | 
and sense,” beneath “the rich and balmy eve,” 
and unconscious of her lover’s presence, whisper- 
ing her new secret to the ear of night, and Romeo 





watching beneath, seeing no peril in the swords 
of angry kinsmen, braving danger and death to 
obtain that interview, are figures which imprint 
themselves indelibly on the memory. 


“The dialogue in the garden, (says W. Schlegel,*) 
has a romantic tone, and yet the picturesque, the fantas- 








tic, are blended throughout with that simplicity, in which 
we recognise the immediate effusions of the heart. What 
sweet secrets does the omnipotence of the poet betray to | 
us! The close and silent night alone may be the wit- | 
ness of these touching complaints, these outpourings of 
affection, these confessions, these partings and returns. 
How she hurries to knit the indissoluble bond! Even 
the scenery around is not without its influence. Under 
the clear heaven, which may well suggest to Romeo his 
comparison of Juliet’s eyes to stars, shaded by those 
trees which the moonbeams tip with silver, the lovers 
are placed under the direct influence of nature, and set 
free from the artificial relations of society. So also in 
the parting scene, the charms of a southern spring 
brought before us by the nightingale which nightly sings 
from the pomegranate-tree ; and not the stroke of the 
bell, but the voice of the lark, announces the ill-omened 
approach of day. 

“ As Juliet’s whole being is love, so is fidelity her vir- 
tue. From the moment she becomes the wife of Romeo, 
her fate is united to his; she has the deepest loathing of 
every thing which could tend to separate them ; she fears 
equally to be torn from him, or to be false to him. ‘ 


is 
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in this instance be out of place; for here the feeling is 
represented not as a deviation frum moral rules, or at 
war with duties, but in all its original purity, as the first 
and best boon that nature has to bestow. After such a 
meeting, Juliet can feel no reverence for her parents, and 
when she is compelled to dissemble, she does it resolutely, 
and with no scruples of conscience. 

“ That the hint of Juliet’s fearful soliloquy before 
swallowing the sleeping draught, is to be found in the 
tale, is only an additional proof of Shakspeare’s skill. 
This superficial resemblance of the commonest and the 
highest is the triumph of art. With what inimitable 
superiority has he accomplished this masterpiece of re. 
presentation; first, Juliet’s terror on finding herself 
alone—almost as in her grave; then her sinking of heart 
—her natural suspicion—the resolution with which she 
repels it; the tumultuous images of terror which crowd 
into her brain ; and at last the wild, distracted haste with 
which she drains the draught, which it would have been 
unnatural for her to have swallowed calmly ! 

“ Her waking in the grave, and the few brief moments 
of existence which follow, are finely connected with the 
wildness of the former scene by the force of contrast. 
The slumber which has so long held her senses prisoner 
has stilled the fever of her blood. She opens her eyes 
like a child, to whom something has been promised by 
her mother, who has been dreaming of it, and wakes 
her mother to ask her for it. She wakes with a calm 
and perfect consciousness of the terrors around her. She 
will not allow herself to be dragged from the spot when 
she sees her husband lying dead. She asks nothing : she 
knows enough.” 


A pleasing contrast to the wildness of Romeo’s 
assion is afforded by that of Paris. The one is 
ove—the other inclination. Paris seems a quiet, 

gentle nature, to whom all extremes are hateful. 
He excites no great interest during his life, but 
there is something deeply pathetic and affecting 
in his death. He has come to strew flowers on 
the grave of his intended bride. The sight of him 
whom he believes to be the cause of her death 
exasperates even his calm temperament into 


|rage: he shuts his ears to the affecting appeal of 


his rival—he rushes upon his fate, and dies happy 
in the thought that his adversary will grant his 
last prayer. 

There are few characters on which Shakspeare 
seems to have bestowed more care, or lavished 
more wit, than Mercutio. He has but little share 
in the action of the play; he acts, indeed, but 
once, where he encounters Tybalt. But as it is 
his death which hurries Romeo to that of Tybalt, 
and is the origin of all the misfortunes which fol- 
low in such rapid succession, it was necessary to 
invest the character with a corresponding import- 
ance. 

“ As the play, (says Schlegel,) may be called one great 
antithesis, where love and hatred, the sweetest and the 
bitterest emotions, festive mirth and gloomy forebod- 
ings, embrace, and the fulness of burial vaults, youth 
and self-annihilation, stand closely side by side: so the 
frolic levity of Mercutio is contrasted with the visionary 





tyrannous vehemence of her father, the pl 
character of both parents, offends us, but its spares Juliet 
the contest between love and filial affection, which would 


* Charakterisiken und Kritiken. Von August Wil- 
heim Schlegel and Friedrich Schlegel. A joint work by 
the two brothers, which has never been translated into 
English, and is comparatively little known in this coun- 





try. 


holy of Romeo. Mercutio’s wit is not the cold 
offspring of the efforts of the understanding, but the 
spontaneous outbreakings of his restless temperament. 
The rich vein of fancy which, united in Romeo with 


deep feeling, inclines towards the romantic, under the 
influence of Mercutio’s clear intellect, assumes the shape 


of genial humour. In both, the fulness of life is conspi- 
cuous ; in both appears the fleeting duration of all that 
is fairest, the rapid decay of all those flowers of exist- 
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ence, over the blight of which this play may be consi- 
dered as a tender lamentation. Mercutio, like Romeo, 
is destined to an early death. He deals with his life as 
with a sparkling wine, which we hasten to drink cre its 
spirit evaporates. Ever active, ever jesting—an admirer 
of beauty, yet a heretic in love, as brave as he is self- 
willed—equally ready to do battle with his sword as with 
his tongue, even his death-wound cannot check the cur- 
rent of his humour, and he leaves the world with a jest, 
as in life he had jested at all it contains.” 

“ The part of the nurse also Shakspeare has obviously 
laboured in the spirit of love; every thing about her has 
a speaking truth. As the ideas in her brain seem to be 
associated by the slightest and most arbitrary threads, so 
in her actions there is but the connection of inconse- 
quence. She belongs to those beings in whom nothing 
appears to take root save prejudices, and whose morality 
seems to fluctuate with the accidents of the moment. 
She is jealous of her reputation, yet has a sort of disinte- 
rested pleasure in sins of a certain kind, and developes 
no inconsiderable qualifications for the office of go-be- 
tween. Her chief pleasure is a tale of marriage, or a 
secret amour. It is not baseness, but a weak and culpa- 
ble godd-nature which dictates her advice to Jaliet, to 
forsake Romeo and marry Paris. That her fidelity to- 
wards the lovers cannot stand against temptation, is a 
circumstance which was necessary fully to illustrate Ju- 
liet’s strength of mind, since she can no longer find a 
stay or a support in those by whom she is surrounded, 
and, alone and unassisted, must carry into effect the 
counsels of Father Lawrence. Had the nurse’s conduct 
flowed from real baseness of heart, it is hardly possible 
to conceive that Juliet should ever have chosen her for 
her confidante. The strange incongruous union of good 
and bad in her character, is admirably suited to its ob- 
ject; and richly as Shakspeare has lavished on the part 
his treasures of knowledge of the heart, we cannot think 
he has been too prodigal.” 


It is well known that, on the English stage, the 
catastrophe has been materially altered. Garrick, 
who proceeded on the notion that, in every tra- 
gedy, the more heart-rending the grief could be 
rendered the better, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of amending Shakspeare, and closing the 
whale play with a distracting scene of separation 
between the dying lovers. He determined that 
Romeo should not die, till Juliet had an opportu- 
nity of wakening from her sleeping draught, and 
joining in a pathetic chorus, to the blearing of 
fair eyes and the great damage of many white 
pockel-handkerchieh. No great invention cer- 
tainly would have been required for this, had 
Shakspeare thought that the close of Romeo and 
Juliet ought to be constructed on what a clever 
writer calls the “ greatest misery possible princi- 
ple,” any more than for a totally opposite termi- 
nation, namely, that Juliet should .waken ane in 
time to prevent her husband from swallowing 
the poison, and that all should end merrily as a 
nursery tale. 

“It appears to me (says Schlegel) that Shakspeare, 
whether from his close adherence to the tale which he 
had before him, or from deliberate consideration, has 
chosen the better course. There is a degree of suffering 
beyond which all additions become torture, or glide off 
without effect from the mind, already saturated as it were 
with grief. Jn this brief and terrible meeting of the 
lovers, Romeo’s remorse at the thought of his rash sui- 
cide, and Juliet’s despair, in the momentary revival of 
her hopes, followed by their sudden destruction, when 
she seemed to have reached the very goal of her wishes, 
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—would have been too harassing, would have in all pro- 
bability deviated into distortion. No one doubts that 
Shakspeare could have represented such a scene with 
overpowering strength ; but here, on the contrary, there 
was need of every alleviation, that the mind might not, 
by harsh dissonance, be roused from the gentle sorrow 
into which it had been lulled. Why should farther suf- 
fering be laid to account of destiny, which has already 
so much to answer for? Why should the tortured Romeo 
not be left to shake off in peace from his life-wearied 
frame ‘ the yoke of hostile stars?” He holds his beloved 
in his arms, his dying consolation is the thought of an 
eternal union. She too seeks death in kisses on his lips. 
Their last moments must be left undivided to tenderness 
and pity, that we may firmly cherish the thought, that 
though the lovers have perished, love still survives.” 


It is in this spirit too that Shakspeare has pro- 
longed the action for a little beyond the death of 
the lovers, and shown us that the same stroke 
which had leveled their hopes and happiness with 
the ground, has destroyed also that spirit of hatred 
from which their miseries had sprung. The feel- 
ing of consolation which must always accompany 
every proper tragic close, would have been incom- 
plete without the scene where Montague and 
Capulet, beside the tomb of their only children, 
abjure their enmity. 

“ The lovers have not fallen in vain, for important and 
beneficent are the effects of their sacrifice. The victims 
themselves seem but transfigured before our eye, and 
no weak sorrow nor bitter grief is mingled with the pure 
and elevating feeling with which their fate inspires us. 
Yet there is not wanting enough of the irony of life ; for, 
looking on the reconciliation which has just taken place, 
we ask these heads of parties the involuntary question, 
‘Why did,not your foolish quarrels end earlier ? If blood 
must flow. ere ye could be satisfied, might not that of 
Tybalt and Mercutio have contented you? Now, only 
when the last, the costliest jewels of your house, are taken 
from you ; when the blooming youth of Juliet, of Romeo, 
of Paris, lies trodden into dust beneath your feet, you 
have the misfortune to be wise ; now, when ye have little 
or nothing left to lose, ye desolate old men ! do ye begin 
anxiously to guard against farther loss. It needed but 
a word from the prince to make you clasp your hands 
above your children’s tomb—those hands now too feeble 
to wield a sword. Scarcely can you now tell the cause 
of your quarrel. And who are to be the chief gainers by 
your tardy reconciliation? Your servants! Sampson, 
Gregorio, Abraham, and Balthazar, will no longer need 
to fight and brawl in your cause, and Verona’s streets 
will be more tranquil than of yore.’ These thoughts in- 
voluntarily occur ; and although the poet has not express- 
ed them in words, he yet excites them in our minds, for 
undoubtedly such thoughts floated across his own. He 
wished not to write a mere love-tale, but to exhibit clearly 
the broader picture of human life. Looking into the mir- 
ror which Shakspeare holds befure us, we see pathos, 
elevation of mind, and irony, all blended in harmo. 
nious unison. Even this irony at the close, strongly as 
it is expressed, produces no harsh or overpowering effect ; 
for the idea still recurs, ‘ Better late than never,’ and the 
peace of a city is perhaps precious enough to be pur- 
chased by the death of five persons. ‘Thus our compas- 
sion becomes again calm and still.” 


The incident of the sleeping-draught—of a po- 
tion which was to enehain the senses, and pro- 
duce “ the borrowed likeness of shrunk death” 
for two and forty hours, yet leave the patient at 
the close in perfect health,—is not a very proba- 
ble one, and required the aid of every circumstance 
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to remove from the mind our doubts as to its pos- 
sibility. ‘This is doné so far as the difficulty ad- 
mitted of being removed, by representing Friar 
Lawrence, by whom the draught is furnished, 
even in the very first scene where he appears, as 
one who has long pried into the secrets of nature, 
and familiar “ with the powerful grace that lies 


“ In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities.” 


The idea, no doubt, is not original, for the same 
qualities are ascribed to Lawrence in the poem of 
Brooke; but Shakspeare instantly perceived the 
propriety of dwelling on and enforcing a point 
which seemed so important, with a view to the 
main incident on which the catastrophe turns. 
But Friar Lawrence’s character in other respects 
is sketched with great delicacy, and is in its wa 

a very finely finished portrait—in a sober, greyis 

colouring, no doubt, as becomes the subject, but 
in admirable keeping.* “ Like a mild Providence, 
which, however, is unable to ward off the stroke 
of adverse fate, appears Friar Lawrence beside 
the lovers; no saint, but a man of wisdom ina 
monk’s cowl—a worthy, gentle, meditative, old 
man”—not without a certain sublimity, through 
his intimacy with the secrets of lifeless nature, 
and strikingly attractive, through his accurate 
knowledge of the human heart, which in him is 
united with a cheerful, and even witty humour. 
He has a rapidity of perception, which enables 
him to discern the right moment for aétion, and 
to act on it; courageous in his schemes and re- 
solves, he feels their importance with a humaae 
earnestness, yet exposes himself unhesitatingly 
to dangers, that good may come. When he com- 


= with the solicitations of his young friends, 


e yields not to the impetuosity of their passion, 
but ta the strength of his own convictions; to 
his holy reverence for a passion like this, of which 
he can still form an idea, though his heart has 
never experienced it, or, at least, the atmosphere 
of his being has long been purified from such 
convulsions. He demands of Juliet the resolu- 
tion of a heroine ; he encourages her to constancy 
in love as to a virtue; he seems to anticipate 
with confidence that in her he will not be deceived. 
He has nothing of his order about him except 
some skill in disguise, and perhaps some touch 
of physical cowardice. The last feature, how- 
ever, ought, perhaps, to be laid to the score of 
age. It overmasters and unmans him so, that he 
leaves Juliet alone in that luckless night in the 
churchyard, which, in his calmer mind, would 
have been inexcusable. And yet shortly after- 
wards, in a danger which he sees he cannot 
escape, he becomes calm, collected, and master 
of himself. It is singular that this monk should 
on all occasions deal so little in religious allusions 
or considerations, and so much in moral ones. 
When he seeks to comfort the despairing Romeo, 
he offers him “adversity’s sweet milk, philoso- 
phy.” And the beautiful speech which he ad- 
dresses to him may, indeed, be called, a sermon 
of pure intellect. Once only does he allude to 
heaven, in addressing the sorrowing parents of 
Juliet after her supposed death, that is to say, on 


* W. Schlegel. Charakteristiken and Kritiken. 
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an occasion when he is not inearnest. We may 
see from this the absurdity of Johnson’s remark, 
when he observes, that Shakspeare meant to ex- 
hibit in Juliet the punishment of hypocrisy, “ be- 
cause most of his deceptions are practiced under 
the guise of religion.” 

While the play of Romeo and Juliet has been 
so deeply felt, and its beauties so truly appreciated, 
as in Germany, it is singular that so distinguished 
a poet and critic as Goethe should, in his adapta- 


‘}tion of the play to the German stage, have varied 


so much from the original, particularly in the 
opening scenes of the piece. We have already 
dane that in that exposition the dramatic 
skill of Shakspeare is particularly susceptible. 
First the quarrels of the servants, then the 
masters ; the entrance of the melancholy Romeo, 
his fantastic attachment for Rosaline so soon to 
be thrown off as a garb which had never fitted 
him ; the chance which suggests the idea of pre- 
senting himself at Capulet’s banquets, the 
simplicity of the scene between Juliet, her 
mother, and her nurse, connecting the idea of 
childhood with the scenes of passionate woman- 
hood, which follow so rapidly; all these form an 
introduction so clear, so natural, so captivating, 
that we are surprised how Goethe should have 
thrown them all aside, to commence the action at 
once, and without explanation, by the masquerade 
in the palace of Capulet. It seems to us not less 
singular, that, instead of prolonging the action, 
as Shakspeare has done, for a few moments be- 
yond the death of the lovers, so as to exhibit the 
extinction of feudal hostility between the rival 
houses, and thus dismissing the spectator with a 
“vade in pacem,” he has preferred the plan of clo- 
sing at once the grave of the lovers and the piece, 
by a single moral observation from Friar Law- 
rence. 

Two things impress themselves strongly on the 
mind, even of the most careless reader, in the 
perusal of Romeo and Juliet ; the exquisite music 
of the versification, and the accumulation of ima- 
gery. The song of the nightingale itself is 
echoed in the magic numbers which describe it; 
a chorus of divine voices seems to float through 
the air, and to catch and prolong the accents of 
the lovers till they die away upon the ear of night. 
It is wonderful with what skill, with what per- 
fectiofPotf imitation, all this has been rendered 
back in the translation of Schlegel. It was his 
first translation, we believe, and it is his best. 
Will our English readers pardon us, if we place 
beside Shakspeare’s enchanting lines a few cor- 
responding verses from the Romeo and Juliet of 
Schlegel, in which the very pauses, the rise and 
fall of the versification, the very soul of the 
original, is placed before us ? 

“ Juuier. 

Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I : 

It is some meteor, that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 


And light thee on the way to Mantua ; 
Therefore stay yet, thou need’st not to be gone. 


“ Romeo. 


Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, if thou wilt have it so. 
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I'll say, yon gray is not the morning’s cye, 
*Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay than will to go ;— 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so.” 


* Juuia. 


Trau mir, das licht ist nicht des tages licht 

Die sonne hauclhite dieses luftbild aus 

Dein fackeltrager diese nacht zu seyn 

Dir auf dem nach Mantua zu leuchten ; 
Drum bleibe ; zu gehn ist noch nicht noth. 


“ Romero. 


Lass sie mich greifen, ja lass sie mich todten, 
Ich gehe gern mich drein, wenn du es willst, 
Nein, jenes grau ist nicht des morgens auge 
Der bleiche abglanz nur von Cynthia’s stirn. 
Das ist auch nicht die lerche, deren schla 

Hoch uber uns des himmels wolbung trift, 

Ich bleibe gern ; zum gehn bin ich verdrossen 
Willkommen tod! hat Julia dich beschlossen.” 


Of the richness, the riotous prodigality of the 
“imagery, and particularly of those allusions and 
plays on words, which many have so severely 
condemned in the speeches of the lovers—and 
of which Johnson remarks, that, be the misery 
of the personages what it may, they are never at 
a loss for some ingenious turn amidst their griefs 
—let us hear the truer and more profound views 
of Schlegel. 


“ When love reveals itself to love, the only aim of the 
heart is to express its internal conviction, and to inspire 
in the beloved the consciousness of that conviction. It 
shuns the pomp of words in which the empty professions 
of pretended attachment might clothe themselves with 


equal ease ; it ventures not to attempt the inexpressible ; 
but it possesses the secret of breathing a higher soul, 
even into simplicity itself. Can any one overlook this 
heart-touching tone, in the confessions, the protestations, 


the soft love whispers of Romeo and Juliet? Juliet 
yields, with as much childish openness as Miranda in 
the Tempest, and what she says 


* Is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love.’ 


But the admiration, the idolatry of the beloved one, can- 
not express itself without imagery ; it must find a vent 
in the boldest comparisons. With the magic stroke 
which has isolated and exalted that object above all the 
world, it has lost the standard of reality, and can soar to 
the farthest limits, far as the wings of fancy can bear it, 
without being conscious of its wanderings. Love is the 
poetry of life, why should it not grow poetical upon its 
object? Love falls involuntarily into these far-fetched 
‘comparisons, which wit can onl laboriously bring to- 
gether. ‘There exist inconceivable contradictions in the 
very being of love; even with the fullest reciprocity, it 
cannot resolve itself into perfect harmony, and has a 
natural inclination towards antithesis. Still more is this 
the case when it has to sustain a conflict with outward 
embarrassments. A play on words is a comparison or 
contrast between the meaning of words and their sound ; 
and, as in love, the spiritual and the sensual are always 
striving after a univn, as it borrows from the one the ten- 
derest allusions to apply them to the other, so it may 
amuse itself in like manner with the resemblances of 
sound. Such plays on words are rally condemned 
as childish and unnatural. If the former term be appli- 
cable to them, the latter cannot : and experience, in fact, 
convinces us, that children delight in these allusions and 
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double meanings. But love, in its perfect abandonment, 
carries the soul, even with the full development of all 
its organs, and in all the vigour of life, back as it were 
into the state of childhood. Without intending it, I find 
I have been writing Petrarch’s apology, whose strange 
images and comparisons, whose ever-recurring contrasts 
and mystical allusions have been a stumblingblock to so 
many readers and commentators. His ideal, ethereal, 
resigned adoration of Laura has indeed nothing in com- 
mon with the youthful glow of strength and fire which 
impel Romeo and Juliet to live and die for each other ; 
but the style of his poetry has a close resemblance to the 
colouring of Shakspeare’s expressions of tenderness.” 


We shall conclude this short notice by an ex- 
tract from another work of Schlegel, (his Dra- 
matic Lectures,) in which he thus characterises, 
as a whole, this beautiful play, which he justly 
styles a magnificent hymn to love. 


“It was reserved for Shakspeare to unite parity of 
heart, and the glow of imagination, sweetness, and 
dignity of manners, and passionate violence, in one ideal 
picture. By the manner in which he has handled it, it 
has become a glorious song of praise on that inexpressi- 
ble feeling which ennobles the soul, and gives to it the 
highest sublimity, and which elevates even the senses 
themselves into soul, and, at the same time, is a melan- 
choly elegy on its frailty, from its own nature and ex- 
ternal circumstances—at once the deification and the 
burial of love. It appears here like a heavenly spark, 
that, descending to the earth, is converted into a flash of 
lightning, by which mortal creatures are, almost in the 
same moment, set on fire and consumed. Whatever is 
most intoxicating in the odour of a southern spring, lan- 
guishing in the song of the nightingale, or voluptuous 
in the first opening of the rose, is breathed into this 
poem. But even more rapidly than the earliest blossoms 
of youth and beauty decay, it hurries on from the first 
timidly bold declaration of love, and modest return, to 
the most unlimited passion, to an irrevocable union ; 
then, amidst alternating convulsions of rapture and des- 
pair, to the death of the lovers, who still appear enviable, 
since their love survives them, and by their death they 
have obtained a triumph over every separating power ; 
and all these contrasts are so blended, in this harmonious 
and wonderful work, into a unity of impression, that the 
echo which the whole leaves behind in the imagination 
resembles a single but endless sigh.” 


From the London Metropolitan 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


OH STRIKE THE LUTE, Lapy ! 


Oh strike the lute, lady! the wildness that clings 
To my spirit grows tame, while I listen to thee ; 
*Tis music alone that can open the springs 
Of this dark frozen bosom: sing, lady, to me! 
That song—oh ! how well I remember the strain, 
When it stole on me first from the lips that are cold,— 
Those lips, that can never breathe music again, 
Or tell me to love, as they ofttimes have told. 


Oh strike the lute, lady! but wake not the strings 
To the soft lay of love, or the light note of joy : 
Some sweet sabbath air that to memory brings 
The home and the friends that I left when a boy. 
Thus beguiled let me sit ; thus, in fancy, behold 
The loved and the loving ones still at my side ; 
And forget the long years, that in darkness have rolled, 
Since those and those loving ones faded and died. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHATEAUBRIAND IN 
LNGLAND. 

Landing of M. de Chateaubriand as ambassador.—His reception 
by the ladies of Dover.—His opinion af the degeneration of the 
English people.—Visit from the son of M. de Montesquieu.—Hlis 
reception by the corps diplomatique.—Enuglish and French sol- 
diers.—His opinion of the English aristocracy and democracy.— 
English and French ideas of liberty.—Profession of principles.— 
On mediocrity of talent.—Reasons for cho'ce of residence.—His 
poetic temperament.—English and Arabian blood horses. —Eulo- 
gium of the ass.—Glory.—Bonaparte.—W ellingten.—Pitt —Vol- 
taire.—Kensington gardens.— Canning .— Literary fund.—Annual 
dinner.— Anecdote of the viscount and coursing. 


There are men who even in their life-time may 
be said to belong to posterity—predestined mortals, 
who, from their first entrance upon the business 
of existence, stand apart from their fellows, and 
the minute episodes seem stamped with a dis- 
tinetive character. Of such men the Viscount 
de Chateaubriand is incontestibly one. His me- 
moirs are amongst the few whose perusal leaves 
a trace behind them: they in some measure re- 
deem the credit of autobiographies in general, 
and rescue that particular class of literature from 
the utter damnation of the reading world. We 
have been deluged with the egotistical tedious- 
ness of many worthy personages of both sexes, 
and of all ranks, grades, and professions. Patri- 
cians and plebeians, soldiers and sailors, old 
gentlefolks both of the masculine and feminine 
gender, have shamefully maltreated us in this 
particular line. Wherefore do we hail, with a 
feeling of thanksgiving, the advent of something 
of richer promise. We have at last found a green 


spot in a barren waste, and there would we fain 


rest our staff. 

M. de Chateaubriand seems to consider that he 
has played his part on life’s eventful stage—that 
he has done with its toils, its cares, its perils, and 
its passions. Like the traveller who has long 
struggled to gain some rugged steep, inaccessible 
to ordinary wayfarers, he feels a pleasure in look- 
ing down from his commanding eminence, and 
contemplating far in the distance beneath him 
the clouds and storms through which he has 
passed. His race is run, and to close accounts 
with the world, he bequeaths to posterity a his- 
tory of his chequered career—a sort of poetic last 
will and testament, carelessly blending in one 
common record, emotions and feelings with facts; 
the reveries and idealities of genius with the sad 
and sober realities of life. A favoured few ad- 
mitted to the intimacy of the noble poet, and 
enabled to snatch a furtive glance at his precious 
pages, have revealed some passages to public 
curiosity. But, notwithstanding the undoubted 
authenticity of the autobiography, to which the 
illustrious author daily adds some fresh recollec- 
tions, we may reasonably entertain doubts on the 
score of its completeness: we may question if the 
self-constituted biographer will set down every 
fact cregitable to the man—if his pen will or can 
retrace every thought and feeling—all the impas- 
sioned and involuntary poetry, which his soul, in 
the full tide of its overflowing, may pour forth in 
the ear of friendship. Of a truth, we have the 
consolation to reflect that any hiatus on these 
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points will infallibly be filled up by one or more 
of the literary resurrectionists who do business 
in the reminiscence and last speech line—whose 
mission it is to wiredraw the social inspirations 
of genius in dishabille, and to imprison in one or 
two, or r= oe three goodly octavos, the fugitive 
sallies of the illustrious departed. So has it been 
with Byron : the nothings of his idlest hours have 
been “set in a note-book, learned and conned by 
rote ;” the very stones have prated of his where- 
abouts. He has had his chroniclers from “the 
Hebrew nasalities of Nathan,” to the mellifluous 
mawkishness of Moore. Thus have the book- 
makers dealt with him; and in the spirit of our 
“prophetic fury” do we say—so will they deal 
with Chateaubriand. His sayings will be resus- 
citated in the shape of “ conversations,” and his 
doings appropriately attired in the costume of 
“ reminiscences.” 

We repeat, our world of letters is occasionally 
subject to singular chances, and precisely by one 
of these do we stand possessed of materials which 
enable us to put forth a brief sketch, forestalling 
the more elaborate efforts of those well-meaning 
bibliopoles touching whose probable designs we 
have already spoken with the tongue of prophecy. 
Ina word, we are able to communicate a few parti- 
eulars, the substance of which has been gathered 
from a diary that has fallen into our hands— 
honestly, we conjure the reader to believe, but 
that main point stated, we have reasons, or it 
may be caprice, for declining to give further in- 
formation as to the guo modo, Our journal con- 
tains not a few details touching the celebrated 
writer, whose name figures at the head of this 
chapter—details which relate to the period of his 
embassy to England, and of which the printed 
page, whether of quarto, octavo, pamphlet, or 
periodical, has hitherto been innocent. 

On the landing of M. de Chateaubriand, at 
Dover, which took place on the 4th of April, 
1822, he was welcomed by a sort of homage 
which, how ‘flattering soever in itself, was, at 
least to his Gallic ideas, somewhat singular in 
its manifestation. Scarcely had the news of his 
arrival been circulated by one or more of the 
hundred tongues of Fame, when the literary 
ladies of the ancient and respectable town of 
Dover hastily resolved themselves into a com- 
mittee, and named a deputation consisting of 
twenty-five of the most poetical and romantic of 
their body, who, headed by the mayoress of the 
town, were charged to compliment, not the am- 
bassador, but the poet, in the name of the female 
rank, beauty, fashion, and literature of Dover. 
Ineflable was the modest confusion of his excel- 
leney at the approach of the formidable phalanx, 
to which he was obliged to capitulate by accept- 
ing an invitation for that evening at the house of 
my lady mayoress. 

About twenty years had — since the 
period of M. de Chateaubriand’s first residence in 
England, which had commenced with the emi- 
gration of the French noblesse. The feelings 
produced on him by his second visit, were rather 
painful, and the more so when contrasted with 
the impressions which his too faithful memory 
still retained of the first. Above all, the metro- 
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polis itself was, in his eyes, wholly changed, 
through the inroads made upon the manners of 
jt, population by French revolutionary principles. 
The middle and lower classes appeared to him 
squalid, ill-clad, and deteriorated in healthy looks. 

he stature of the men had decreased—the beau- 
ty of the women had faded. Among other trea- 
sures hoarded during his foreign travels, the vis- 
count had carefully preserved a collection of old 
family paintings and engravings, which lent to 
the English female physiognomy a bland and 
gracious expression irresistibly pleasing, from 
its contrast with the more vivacious beauty 
of his own countrywomen:—and for this soft 
winning grace—“ such as youthful poets fancy 
when they love,”—his jaundiced eye now looked 
in vain. The race of Britons was, in the vis- 
count’s opinion, degenerating. The melancholy 
truth is that the change was in the spectator, and 
not in the living and moving drama which he 
witnessed. The noble envoy was now some 
twenty years older than when he first saw the 
white cliffs of Albion, and his grizzled and thinly 
scattered locks but ill concealed the furrows 
which the hand of time began to write upon his 
brow. He gazed with the chilled and withered 
feelings of age on the scenes which he had first 
seen When warm in youth. All—even to his 
social position—conspired to effect a change in 
his sentiments. Who can wonder that the no 
longer youthful but aristocratical ambassador 
was unable to look with a complacent eye on 
much that had been congenial to the warm heart 
of the young, though impoverished and friendless 
emigrant ? 

A few days after his arrival in London, the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand received a visit from 
M. de Montesquieu, grandson of the celebrated 
author of L’ Esprit des Loiz. This gentleman 
had married and settled in England, where he 
lived in great privacy and retirement. As soon 
as his name was announced to the ambassador, 
the latter advanced eagerly to meet him, seized 
him by the hand, and in a tone of great emotion, 
! said he, “ how this visit rejoices—over- 
powers me! you will smile at the thraldom which 
my fancy exercises; but it almost seems to me 
that your grandfather in your person deigns to 
visit me!” M. de Montesquieu could do no less 
than draw upon his vocabulary of compliments in 
return. He was in fact inspired by the occasion. 
“My duty,” said he, “no less than my inclina- 
tion leads me to present myself to your excel- 
lency, whose person is a noble compound at once 
of my grandfather and of the immortal Fenelon.” 
This was a handsome, and at the same time a 
just eulogium ; and so deeply did it affect M. de 
Chateaubriand that his eyes involuntarily stream- 
ed with tears. In juxtaposition with the adroit 
and spiritual flattery of the immortal president’s 
grandson, it may be curious to place a brief notice 
of M. de Chateaubriand’s reception by the corps 
diplomatique, shortly after his first audience of 
his Britannie majesty.—“ Gentlemen,” said the 
king, presenting the illustrious Frenchman to 
Prince Lieven and Prince Esterhazy—“ you are 
reinforced by a new colleague.” —“ We are happy 
and proud to see him amongst us!” coldly replied 
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the Austrian ambassador.—“ Delighted and ho- 
noured by the accession,” re-echoed his Prussian 
excellency. Here was a set-off to the involun- 
tary tribute of M. de Montesquieu, and to the 
genuine though turbulent admiration evinced by 
the ladies of Dover ! 

During the period of his stay in England, M. 
de Chateaubriand’s remarks in general and fami- 
liar conversation were rather subtle and curious, 
than accurate or profound. He often expressed his 
surprise at seeing but few external and prominent 
signs of that military force which had successfully 
fought the battles of old England against France 
and her revolutionary principles. Prodigious was 
his wonderment that he seldom encountered, as 
in Paris, some vieille moustache, whose hoary 
and formidable redundancy denoted its possessor’s 
long familiarity with the “ pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.” He seemed almost 
to regret the absence of those sun-burnt, iron- 
faced professors of the sabre, who may be seen 
on high days and holy-days “ frighting” the good 
city of Paris “from its propriety,” laughing loud, 
drinking hard, and running grisettes @ /a cosaque. 
The noble stranger forgot the prudent jealousy 
which England entertains of military influence, 
and that ardent spirit of constitutional and civil 
liberty so hostile to the usurpation of the sword. 
But that his appreciation of the social and politi- 
eal state of England was often just and delicate, 
will perhaps be admitted after a perusal of some 
of his opinions which we here put together nearly 
as they were uttered—that is to say, without 
much regard or order of connection. ‘“ Here,” 
said he, “the framework of society is formed ¢ 
circles, each turning on its own centre. Even 
the opposition is aristocratic. The monarchy 
has ceased to exist, and has dwindled to a mere 
oligarchy. The government, such as it is, will 


fall only by the hand of its aristocracy: it has 


nothing to fear from its democracy! From the 
nullity of the monarehy and the power of the 
aristocracy it results that, strictly speaking, and 
in the French acceptation of the term, there is no 
court ; in other words, none of the nobility cringe 
to a master, or bow before his nod. England 
has comparatively few court-flies, few court in- 
trigues. The nobles, instead of passing their 
days in base adulation of the sovereign, are busied 
in preserving their power and influence in the 
country. The aristocracy of England is at least 
an enlightened aristocracy: its members might 
be deprived of their wealth—of their properties, 
and yet their personal merits would still suffice 
to place them at the top of the social wheel. 
Hence the contrast, so often remarked elswehere, 
between the splendour of posts and the incapacity 
of their occupants, is of more rare occurrence in 
England. Public men there, are more frequently 
in their proper ape 

We are far from agreeing on all these points 


with the gifted ambassador of his late most Chris- 
tian majesty Louis X VIII. ; but nota few of them 
bear the indelible impress of truth. Above all, 
the opinion that “the government will fall only 
by the hand of its aristocracy,” seems to us at 
this moment to have been dictated by the spirit 


of prophecy. The forecast shadows of coming 
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events, big with the destiny of a nation, are al- 
ready visibie. 

The comparison which M. de Chateaubriand 
establishes between English ideas of equality and 
liberty, and that republican enthusiasm for égalité, 
so characteristic of a large portion of France, is, in 
our opinion, drawn with much force and accuracy. 
“In England,” observed the viscount, “the prin- 
ciple for égalité, as interpreted by the French, is 
little understood. An Englishman often asks, 
does equality consist in the power of obtaining 
honours or places of emolument? Does it mean 
equal rights, even-handed justice, and equal pro- 
tection afforded by the laws? The French are 
already in possession of these blessings, and 
Englishmen are unable to conceive that any 
other species of equality can exist.” After a 
short pause, M. de Chateaubriand concluded with 
the following illustration of his idea :—“ The old 
nobility of England,” said he, “ has not been anni- 
hilated by the mere fact of its political defeat along 
with Charles Stuart on the field of battle. It has 
passed through a period of revolution without 
abandoning a single right, and without incurring 
the slightest stain. It has still preserved its aris- 
tocracy, and constituted itself into the order of the 
cape The French noblesse, on the contrary, 

as entirely perished under the guillotine—it has 
been vanquished by the executioner—its order is 
irretrievably extinct—and from its ashes has 
arisen a sort of bastard nobility, without privi- 
leges, without dignity, and without honourable 
recollections !” 

It would be an injustice to suppose that even 
at this period M. de Chateaubriand betrayed the 


slightest feeling of bitterness against the revolu- 


tion of 1789, which had thus annihilated the 
aristocracy, and crushed to the earth the principle 
of sovereignty. At this very period—in 1802 
(the date here is of some moment)—he openly 
made the following profession of faith, which 
we believe, he has registered in his unpublished 
memoirs ; it affords the key to his whole political 
career :—“I am,” said he, “a republican from 
taste, a Bourbonist from duty, and a royalist 
from reason and reflection.” Assuredly none 
will maintain, at least none can fairly show, that 
he has proved an apostate from this triple creed. 

In passing from the consideration of opinions 
to that of individuals, and weighing in the 
balance many of the personages who have 
figured as public characters for the last thirty 
years, M. de Chateaubriand expressed his opin- 
1on, that mediocrity of talent, though impotent in 
its isolated state, acquired a certain degree of 
power and vigour when placed in exalted situa- 
tions. “The mediocrity,” said he, “nay, the 
nullity of those in power, is often sufficient for 
its day. Men in office sometimes acquire facti- 
tious strength from the very circumstances which 
invest them with authority. Their force in- 
creases with the exigences of the time.” 

With regard to France, M. de Chateaubriand 
invariably maintained that she would best con- 
sult her dignity and safety by taking a decisive 
part in polities, without waiting for the authori- 
sation of examples. This opinion he expressed 
in 1822, when he was the ambassador of Louis 
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XVIII. How profound would have been the 
noble viscount’s amazement, had some voice, 
“ foreboding luckless time,” whispered in his ear, 
that twelve years a ards a popular govern- 
ment, which had hoisted the national colours, 
would urge the payee | of strictly adapting 
its line of policy to the wishes of Europe ! 

The reader would be in error, were he to ima- 
gine that M. de Chateaubriand is habitually of 
too grave a cast of mind to handle with grace 
and playfulness those lighter themes which form 
the staple topics of modern conversation. If, 
when some abstract question is started—some 
discussion nearly connected with the interests of 
nations or of mankind at large— 


“The gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter-——” 


he is no less gifted with that happy versatility 
which can turn from grave to gay—which can 
abandon the domain of philosophical speculation 
for the fairy land of try and romance. The 
first genial ray of spring, piercing the substantial 
veil of fog and mist in which a London atmo- 
sphere is usually enveloped, has often sufficed to 
draw from him a rhapsody peculiarly his own, 
and, as may be seen from the specimen which 
we subjoin, but slightly connected with the idea 
that served him as his point de départ. On one 
such occasion he exclaimed—“ Were the choice 
of a residence left to me, I would fix my abode 
in Rome. There all is grandeur, even in ruin— 
all is sublimity and recollection of former glory. 
In the environs that surround the wrecks of ages, 
all is silence and solitude. In the midst of the 
long tangled grass which overgrows the deserted 
fields, rises some solitary column ; or, perchance, 
as in the days of infant Rome, groups of wild 
steeds are seen approaching to slake their thirst 
in the waters of the Tiber. In this genial 
climate, existence acquires double vigour—man 
breathes a purer air—the warm sunshine of 
heaven gives new elasticity to his movements, 
and may be said to clothe him like a garment. 
He quits the majestic solitude, and returning to 
the eternal city, kneels before some aged minister 
of peace, and receives the pious blessing, which, 
in Rome, is invoked alike upon the rich man’s 
purple and the beggar’s rags.’ 
hese were the poet’s moments of sunshine— 
fleeting and transitory as the few brief rays of a 
London spring morning to which oy owed 
their birth; his mind, like the external atmo- 
sphere which affected its mercurial temperament, 
being soon overclouded and dark. In his gloomy 
hours he was by no means nice as to the vehicle 
through which his fretfulness might be vented, 
his vigorous paradoxes being recklessly hurled 
against the subject under immediate considera- 
tion. Sometimes he would inveigh bitterly 
against smoky London “and all that it inherits” 
—against the city of steam-engines and rail-roads 
—the metropolis of gas, coal, and coke—against 
the prosaic cockneys who, as he said, turn even 
the elements to material use, burning the air, and 
the very earth on which they tread. On such 
occasions his strictures, though unjust, were not 
divested of a certain character of originality and 
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playfulness. Crossing Hyde Park one day, with 
some friends, he suddenly broke forth into a 
poetic and passionate anathema against some of 
the finest blood horses that ever exhibited their 
paces round the ring. Passing next from com- 
parisons between the objects of his affected dis- 
dain, and the proud steeds of Arabia, which he 
characterised as possessing a sagacity approach- 
ing to intellect, the angry poet all at once di- 
verged into a rhapsody on the spirituality, as he 
was pleased to term it, of the ass. “In the 
East,” said he, “the ass is superb. A troop of 
camels would be unable to cross the desert er 
headed by an ass. In an age like the present, 
when firmness of purpose is recognised as a 
virtue, can too much praise be given to the 
tenacity of the ass? I have ever,” continued he, 
“admired that splendid comparison which Ho- 
mer draws between the stern immobility of the 
warrior and the firmness of the ass, that having 
once effected his entrance into a field, resists 
with unshaken constancy all attempts to expel 
him from the favoured spot of his election. It is 
only in the west that the ass has ceased to be 
poetic. When warlike and barbarous tribes 
found it expedient to render the horse the accom- 
plice of their guilty ravages, from that moment 
the ass lost his place in society, and became con- 
founded among the democracy of the brute 
creation. His noble qualities were thrown into 
shade—his faculties degraded—his intelligence 
paralysed by vulgar toils—and his very name 
used as a symbol to represent the hopeless in- 
capacity that would have been too much honour- 
ed by a kick from his hoof. This wanton injus- 
tice will perhaps be redressed by future ages.” 

Though by no means convinced that the reader 
will sympathise with the opinions here advanced 
in favour of asinine intellectuality, we yet be- 
lieve the advocate to have taken up the cause, 
not in a vein of irony, but in a genuine spirit of 
zeal for his protégés ; and, undoubtedly, if the 
universality of the prejudice existing against the 
defended constitutes the disinterested generosity 
of the defence, few will contest the liberal mo- 
tives which actuated the pleader. 

Few literary men of the present day are sub- 
ject to more frequent moods of despondency and 
gloom than the noble and illustrious author of 
Moise. Often has he confided to the ear of 
friendship a most doleful and incoherent chapter 
of confessions. “There are men,” would he 
say, “who are fond of seeing sights, but mine is 
not an inquisitive temperament. My whole 
existence, from infancy till now, has been de- 
voured by ennui. I have traveled with indiffer- 
ence to external objects, urged by mere weariness 
of life. I have observed nothing, felt nothing, 
with interest. I attach myself to nothing. I 
serve “oe cordially, and yet without enthu- 
siasm. y existence is, in short, a system of 
perpetual self-restraint. It would pain me to 
think that I have done ill, and yet—must I con- 
fess it?—to have done well affords me no in- 
tense gratification. Virtue is dear to me, but as 
a divinity that moves my reason rather than 
touches my heart. The faculties of him who 
can worship her as he ought, must be peculiarly 
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organised. Buffon has occasionally appreciated 
her—Voltaire has loaded her with derision— 
Rousseau has treated her as a prostitute, and, at 
the same time, adored the beauty he endeavoured 
to degrade. And glory !—who, in his hour of 
sober, sad reflection, can seriously worship glory ? 
The greatest man of the age has even now de- 
parted from amongst us: Bonaparte is no more. 
| have heard scores of discharged ballad-mongers 
roar themselves hoarse in the streets of London 
with the announcement of his death, and not one 
passenger turned aside to pay the tribute of a 
penny for the bulletin! Glory! Wellington, 
the great English captain of the age, willingly 
sacrifices his fame to fashion—to the pleasures of 
a London season—and he and his fame are alike 
lost in the crowd. He has become the rival of 
the petits maitres of Almack’s, and their glory 
eclipses his. Of all the names of the past or 
the present generation, perhaps one only will 
survive, because associated with literary merit— 
and that name is Pitt. Two small tiny volumes 
sometimes hand down a name to posterity, for 
whom alone an author should write; and it is 
simply because I doubt if generations yet unborn 
will speak of my own works, that I hold them 
cheap. I feel an intimate conviction that m 
literary fame rests on no solid foundation: it wil 
not resist the hand of the destroyer—time! 
When these reflections assail me, ennui, like an 
unwelcome guest, returns. Even the solitude, to 
which I have devoted the last twenty-five years 
of my life, is now distasteful to me. I was hap- 
pier when exposed to danger; my soul was then 
absorbed by the excitement of a struggle. For 
this reason, my ten years of persecution under 
Bonaparte were perhaps the best of my life. 
When the king returned, his imbecile ministers 
prolonged my satisfaction for some five or six 
years, inasmuch as I had to combat their system, 
and their pernicious measures. But now that we 
have gained the battle, I am again the victim of 
ennut. I have been named ambassador; only 
one step more remains to complete the mishap: 
the probabilities are a hundred to one that I shall 
Who has not 
been minister? °Tis true, when I compose I am 
less subject to ennui. The Martyrs, the first 
two acts of Moise, which I finished in my garden 
at Aulnay, afforded me some hours of mental 
activity. Mine is the trite story of the cobbler, 
who toils and toils at an old shoe, and yawns 
when his work is finished. There are but two 
or three things in the world which excite my ad- 
miration. Buffon sometimes awakens that feel- 
ing within me—Rousseau never. Of all the 
authors who have spoken of the Romans, Mon- 
tesquieu is the most eloquent. It was unques- 
tionably a glorious age that produced those three 
men—and Voltaire. I have never read the first 
scene of Athalie without shedding tears. An 
ode of Horace, and a little poetical piece of Vol- 
taire, which has approached the nearest to it, 
produce the same effect upon me :— 

* Si vous voulez que j'aime encore, 

Rendez moi I’age des amours ; 

Au crépus-cula de mes jours 

Rejoignez, s'il 7 ot *aurore.’ 


one day be eppointed minister. 
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In that and the following stanzas there is a tone 
of feeling which affects me sensibly. The Bible, 
and the solemn hymns of the church, some of the 
canticles, and the Dies ire, that fearful portraiture 
of the terrible day, terminated by the sublime cry 
of prayer, have always struck me with admira- 
tion. The following lines, too, by an obscure 
author, appear to me to breathe the genuine 
spirit of poetry :— 
* Arréte-toi, passant—contemple ma poussiére, 
Il ne me reste rien de ma beauté premieére ; 
Vois l'état od la mort m’a mis. 


Je n’ai plus mes parens, mes biens, ni mes amis. 
* * > - = * 


On doute en me voyant si j’ai jamais été. 
* * * * - 


a 
La mort ne m’a laissé que les os.’ 


“In the old church music,” continued M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, “ there is a something of inexplicable 
and celestial) harmony—a something which dis- 
dains subordination to the rules of our modern 
musicians and artists.” 

Such are the thoughts which M. de Chateau- 
briand has often confided to the friends whom he 
cherished ; but who shall say what balmy odours 
of poesy his soul has exhaled towards heaven when 
communing with solitude—the poet’s divinity ? 
From the period of his arrival in London to that of 
his departure for the congress of Verona, he was in 
the habit of walking for several hours every day 
in Kensington-gardens, where he occasionally 
met Mr. Canning. Being questioned as to the rea- 
son of his preference for the gardens, which were 
at a great distance from his residence, whilst the 
Regent’s-park was almost close to his door, he 
replied, that the predilection was by no means a 
mere caprice, but was attributable to his repug- 
nance to visit a place that too painfully reminded 
him of past sufferings. He said.that, during his 
emigration, the Regent’s-park, which was then 
nothing more than a dreary marsh, had frequently 
been the scene of his wanderings, when a iw 
to hunger and to the most poignant anguish th 
of mind and body; and that he was naturally 
anxious to shun a spot which, even after a lapse 
of twenty years, revived the recollection of that 
bitter period. In keeping with the noble simpli- 
city and frankness of this avowal is the trait re- 
lated in the following anecdote, with which we 
shall terminate our chapter: 

Our readers are no doubt aware that there exists 
in London an association, called the Literary 
Fund Society, the object of which is to afford 
relief to literary men in distress. No such insti- 
tution exists in France, where, however, distress 
amongst men of letters is by no means uncom- 
mon. M. de Chateaubriand had made a donation 
of one hundred pounds to the Literary Fund 
Society, and as this sum far exceeded the amount 
of an ordinary subscription, the ambassador re- 
ceived an invitation to the annual dinner of the 
association, to which were also invited several 
other distinguished guests, and amongst the num- 
ber Mr.Canning. After dinner, the health of the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand was proposed, and 
the poet was delicately thanked for his munificent 
offering. He immediately rose, and as he felt 
some embarrassment in edtreceiag his auditory 





in English, Mr. Canning, who was seated next 
to him, declared in his name and at his request, 
that he had given nothing—that he had merely 
discharged a debt, having, at the period of his 
first visit to London, been himself frequently as- 
sisted by the society—that in repaying the obli- 
gation, he had merely done as one of the literary 
fraternity should do towards another; and that it 
was from him that thanks were due. In our 
minds the munificence of the act was enhanced 
by the nobleness of the declaration. The ambas- 
sador of France, laying aside his dignity, his 
pride of office, and placing the forlorn and pen- 
pj less author of 1802 full in the recollection 
of the proudest aristocracy of Europe! And 
Canning, too! the prime minister of England! 
Canning, who, as our readers may know (for he 
never disguised the fact), had in his early days 
availed himself, as a literary man, of the society’s 
assistance! It was a glorious scene—a scene of 
simple and genuine grandeur—one to be written 
among the few bright pages that redeem the in- 
significance of aristocratic recollections. 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
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IRISH RUINS.—PART Il.—THE STORY OF CLOONEY BLANEY. 


It has been said, that the complacency with which we 
dwell upon the miseries of our fellow-creatures is a strong 
proof of the evil tendency of our nature. This may be, 
in some degree, true; but even the snarling French 
cynic tells us, that “ Les vices entrent dans la composi- 
tion des vertus, comme les poisons entrent dans la com- 
position des remédes. La prudence les assemble et les 
tempére, et elle s’en sert utilement contre les maux de la 
vie.” Reochefoucault gives to our feelings, in this in- 
stance, a better interpretation than could be expected 
from him. 

I assure those who peruse these pages that if I return 
to the subject of Irish ruins, like the bird which repeats 
its one melancholy note, until it is ineapable of giving 
voice to any other, it is because my heart pants to excite 
sympathy hor my poor country, and that I would fain 
draw the feelings of the English towards them in the 
time of their sore trouble. 

There is in Ireland misery enough for gatherers of its 
records, without being confined to one subject. Misery 
is the refrain of Irish affairs; if we escape Scylla, we 
fall in with Charybdis. ‘The change of a lord lieutenant 
—the misrepresentations of an agitator—the cold denun- 
ciations of the opposite party, and the bitterness of each 
against the other,—have little to do with the real state of 
Trish distress. There is positively nothing known, 
nothing imagined, of the utter, hopeless, degrading 
poverty endured by the peasants in the southern and 
wilder parts of Ireland. 

As 1 write—while you read, there are hundreds of 
creatares, gifted, unhappily gifted, with feeling and intel- 
ligence, yet having no prospétt but starvation, no refuge 
but the grave! “I have worked, lady,” said a worn- 
down peasant to me in the neighbourhood of Cork, “! 
have worked from six o’clock in the morning ti!l six at 
night, to support a bed-ridden mother, a wife, and seven 
childre’, two of them (the childre’ I mean) a 
brake hard fortune to you and yours, lady !—born natu- 
rals. I have slaved these twelve hours upon pratees 
and a drink of could water to wash them an’ the throuble 
down together, and y I get is ten a day.” 

“ But,” I replied, “ you work in that manner, 
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and at that small rate of have six acres of 
land, and your wife and sons cultivate it.” 

“We had six actes, we are only able to keep three 
now; it takes my eldest boy and myself the year round 
to work out the rent of them. minister has his 
tithe, the priest his thrifle ; the bit o’ land is not rightly 
managed ; the women and childre’ hasn’t the strength in 
‘em to manage the land which the devil has trampled 
rou over 80 times. The baste* was seized 
and sould for the last gale, and so we’ve nothing to draw 
mendin : and what heart have we to mend it, houlding it 
as we do, at a rack-rent, and may be ‘turn out’ for the 
first fool that thinks he can pay more for it than we do?” 

“ It is certainly very hard,” I said mournfully ; “ but, 
unfortunately, there arg many in the same situation.” 

“And worse!” he replied; “there are some who 
havent a broken roof even over their heads, nor the 
comfort of a loving face to look into ; nor a child left with 
the fever ; nor a pratee to the ditch-wather theyr’e forced 
to drink. But, ma’am, honey—that’s no comfort !— 
Sure, the craythurs, when they're poorer than ourselves, 
must have what little help we can give them.” 

Poor generous Paddy! Here the “ craythurs poorer 
than ourselves” are sent to the workhouse ; but in Ire- 
land the half-starved cottager works for the half-starved 
beggar! We may and we must condemn the system 
which makes the poor man poorer, by letting loose upon 
him a population of paupers; but we cannot avoid sym- 
pathising with the disinterested generosity of the pea- 
sant, who gives voluntarily, and without the prospect of 
return. 

Since the first portion of this subject was written, our 
feelings have been both dismayed and saddened by the 
fatal affray at Rathcormac: that it has been and will be 
made the instrument of much evil cannot be denied ; but 
the fact of so many men, armed only with sticks, having 
been shot by soldiers, almost in cold blood, is so appalling 
in itself, that we wonder where British temper and 
British forbearance had gone during the few terrible 


minutes that made the green field red. 


Never was there given to England a more touching 
picture of Irish desolation than that which reached us from 
the widow Ryan, in whose “ haggart” the dreadful tra- 
gedy was enacted. After describing the commencement 
of the slaughter, the old woman unconsciously draws as 
affecting a picture ol filial piety as can be conceived. 

“With that I turned back, and I met my daughter in 
the bohreen; and she went with me, guarding me with 
her arms round my neck.” 

After describing how she went to the dead bodies, 
turning them over in her agonising anxiety, to see if she 
could discover her son, she found him, poor woman! at 
last.—“ I staggered down to him and I caught his pulse, 
and he had no pulse ; 1 put my mouth to his mouth, and 
he had no breath. I then began to shut his eyes and 
close his lips; and Dick Willis cried out to me, ‘ Don’t 
stop his breath ;? ‘Oh! Dick,’ says I, ‘ he has no breath 
to stop.’ With that | caught his head, and my daughter 
caught his feet, and we stretched him in his bivod where 
he lay. And though my eye-balls are like two burning 
coals, J cried no tear since.” 

Is not the poor widow’s tale a more perfect, though 
more painful, illustration of the subject of “ Irish Ruins,” 
than “ Way-Side Reminiscences” could furnish? It was 
spoken by the heart; and in every heart it will find an 
echo. 


There is not as much wild pathos in the few words 
uttered by the widow of Rathcormac as in many epi- 
sodes of distress which I have heard ; bat it is strongly 

trated—the agony is fearfully condensed.—* I put 
my mouth to his mouth, and he had no breath!" Only a 
mother can understand the strength of the description. 


* Horse. 
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It makes my blood run cold. They say the words are 
not the words of the widow—that they were uttered for 
her, to serve party purposes, by some ingenious dealer in 
spoken and printed fiction. 1, for one, take no heed of 
this assertion. It is impossible to coin such truth ; no 
human tongue could have uttered—no pen could have 
transcribed them, unless under the influence of NaTuRE, 
strong as that in the bosom of the widow bereaved of her 
children. It is a terrible note upon a terrible chapter in 
Irish history; and it will be fearfully used by those time- 
out-of-mind curses of Ireland—her Frienps! 

“ The four winds of heaven have been blowing upon 
my head these sixty years,” said an old beggar to me, 
“ until they have hardly left a gray hair to cover it.” 
There was a perfect picture of desolation in that little 
sentence. The language of Irish metaphor is so strong 
that it bears thinking over ; turn it as you will it is com- 
plete—there is no flaw in its construction—it is at once 
pathetic and forcible. I often call to mind the venerable 
man who had thus so happily expressed the loneliness of 
his situation. Clooney Blaney passed his latter years in 
migrating from parish to parish, and from ruin to ruin; 
he was fond of the “ ould places ;” though, unlike the 
“ Old Mortality” of the great master spirit of our age, 
he had no desire to restore inscriptions or preserve mo- 
numents, he took much pleasure in patching up holes in 
crumbling walls, and spent the long days of summer, 
bare-headed, as indeed he always was, within their pre- 
cincts. 

Of all the ruins in my neighbourhood, he seemed most 
to delight in those of the seven castles of Clomines. 
Whether it was that they afforded him more extensive 
wandering-room, being scattered some on the very brink 
of the Scar, some far in the green and beautiful meadow, 
I know not; bat I have often seen Clooney’s bald head 
peeping above the gigantic trees of ivy that waved their 
sombre shining leaves in the gay sun, and heard the 
clatter of his trowel in the gray twilight of evening, as 
he pattered with the mortar or wet clay to “ steady,” os 
he used to say, “ the stones—poor things!” Clooney 
could not bear to see the stone of a ruin displaced. 

“ It was weary work for them who put them there, 
and why should their spirits be bothered by letting go to 
destriction what we'll never build the like of again ?” 

A very wealthy farmer in the vicinity of the magnifi- 
cent castle of Coolhull was so seized by the English 
mania for whitewashing, that he actually expended much 
time in “ making the dirty baste of a castle look dacent 
for onc’t in its life’—he whitewashed it, inside and out- 
side, even the splendid oaken beams underwent an ablu- 
tion. Some one told Clooney of this, and never was 
“ gaberlunzie” so enraged: he set out on a journey of 
twelve long Irish miles about ten o’clock at night, and 
before the next morning, by dirt of scrubbing and wash- 
ing, had succeeded in restoring the north wall of the 
building to its original hue. The farmer knew there 
was no use in contending with Clooney, so after in vain 
endeavouring to persuade him that the castle looked bet- 
ter, that that was the way they “ sarved ould English 
ruins in England,” and repeating, to no purpose, all the 
reasons in favour of whitewashing he had ever heard or 
imagined, he permitted the eccentric old man to have 
his own way, and, after a fortnight’s hard labour, Clooney 
declared that “ the darlint ould castle again looked fit to 
be seen.” 

I met him, or rather saw him once, seated on the 
bridge of Tintern, not the Monmouthshire Tintern, but 
its Irish namesake. The abbey is the residence, or ra- 
ther ought to be the residence, of the Colclough absentees. 
It is, however, but justice to Mr.Colclough to admit, that 
he has appointed an agent whose example and whose 

recepts are of infinite service to the country ; upright, 
Rencavabie, and sincere, the agent of that happily ma- 
naged property has proved himself the worthy son of a 
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worthy father, and is both beloved and respected through- 
out the country. 

“ I’m lookin at that fine ould place with a glad heart, 
lady,” said Clooney: “ I’ve been outside every taste of 
that beautiful abbey this morning, and sorra as much as 
the paring of your nail out o’ place: all the stones firm, 
and the ould ancient mortar as firm as the stones; my 
eyes never ache leoking at a fine even wall, and it’s a 
good thing to see so holy a building so looked after ; the 
pigs and the rooks are the worst enimies I have: the 
pigs do be always rooting at my walls, and the crows— 
ah ! it’s they’s the bad stonemasons—it takes all the lit- 
tle thrifle I begs, and all the lime I gathers, to stop up 
the holes of them big black birds. It’s a fine thing to 
keep a vow ; I'll tell your honour the vow the man who 
built that holy abbey made, and then I'll insense you into 
my own vow. I have heard, and believe it, that a great 
Earl of Pembroke, William by name, made an offering 
to found an abbey in that place where he should first ar- 
rive in safety, being out at sea in a desperate storm. 
Well, the blessed wather he landed in, and in safety, sufe 
enough, was the beautiful bay of Bannow down below; 
and if you look you will see the curos ould church by 
the same name at the other side. Well, he was unlike 
many of the new gentry, for he thought of his word, and 
dedicated this abbey to the Virgin (holy be her name !) 
and settled a convent of monks that he brought from an 
abbey called Tintern, in foreign parts, into it; and even 
when he was on his death-bed he left it with his beauti- 
ful lady to look to the comfort of these holy monks. My- 
self can’t think of the half of those that came afther him, 
only I know that great tory Queen Elizabeth (and by the 
same token it’s red hair turned just with the heat of the 
devil’s fire in her head)—well, she took upon herself, to 
be sure, to give away the blessed abbey lands to one 
Toney Colclough for a dirty turn he did, as I have heard, 
though as I wasn’t by, and there’s as many lies a’most 
in printed books, as there do be upon people's tongues, 
why I can’t spake for certain, nor wouldn't in regard of 
the peoples that’s in it now, which they are not, being in 
England.” 

“ How are lies to get into printed books ?” I enquired 
of poor Clooney, repressing a smile at the same time. 

“ Augh !” exclaimed Clooney, shrugging his shoulders, 
“ sure there’s nothing more natural than to believe that 
them who would tossicate the air with their lies, would 
dirty the white paper with the same. I ‘ve a great dread 
of them book writers; I never see one to my knowledge 
bat one’t, and he was no ways differing from other peo- 
ple ; a great man I heard, with a paper up in Dublin.” 

“ And so there was nothing particular about that gen- 
tleman’s appearance, Clooney ?” 

“ Nothing that I remember : it’s a long time ago to be 
sure; but, yes, there was. I heard say that he bet Fa- 
ther Roche by three tumblers, and walked steady afther 
it, and sure that was a proof to the wide world what a 
head he had !” 

“ So it was, but you promised to tell me the reason of 
your own vow. Is it true, as I have heard, that you have 
taken an obligation* on yourself never to wear a hat, and 
wander over Ireland until your death, repairing the ruins 
of your country ?” 

“ It is, ma’am,” replied Clooney, “ every word of it 
true : but if you plaze I'd rather not tell it to you here, 
for the people do be passing, so we'll go across the boh- 
reen, and into the meadow by the strame, and there, if 
you wish, I'll tell you every word of my history: not 
that there's much in the differ between it and any Irish 
history going, they’re too much alike, that’s the worst of 
them.” 

I followed Clooney, and as the old man trudged on be- 
fore, I could not avoid registering in my memory the 


* Trish—for made a vow. 
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picture he represented ; the few hairs which, according 
to his own observation, “ the winds had left to cover his 
bare head,” when unmoved by the air, fell over his shoul. 
ders in two or three long thin tresses, now floating around 
him like a halo, and then twisting into elfin locks at either 
side of his bald crown : slung across his shoulder was his 
begging bag, patched with pi of blue, red, or gray 
stuff, and his sturdy staff, the top of which, sus. 

nded by a string, hung his trowel, was a genuine shil- 
ela, armed with a ferule, so that it would serve either for 
climbing or fighting ; he was firm and erect in his car. 
riage, and as he wended his way, first removing a car 
which was turned up upon its wheels to stop a gap, then 
striking his staff firmly into the ground, as if he delight. 
ed to see how deep it would go, as a specimen of the 
strength of his arm, it was impossible not to see in him 
the wreck of much bodily and mental power ; and I call. 
ed to mind sundry stories of poor Clooney, which repre- 
sented him at once eccentric and superior to his asso. 
ciates, if indeed the peasants among whom he only passed 
occasionally deserved to be so called. 

The spot he chose for his communication was— 


“ Where shady pathways to a valley led, 
A weeping willow lay upon that stream ; 
And all around the fountain’s brink were spread 
Wide-branching trees, with dark green leaf rich clad, 
Forming a doubtful twilight—desolate and sad !” 


The very air seemed weighed nearer to the earth by 
sadness. As I looked upon the sky, its blue clear canopy 
grew gray and dim, and the stream murmured hoarsely 
amongst the sedges. Clooney was seated on a block of 
red granite, probably one which had not been needed for 
the completion of the bridge ; he had unslung his wallet, 
and placed it by his side on the nd, his staff and 
trowel resting on it. I could hardly tell what made old 
“ Grey Jacket,” his soubriquet amongst the peasantry, 
so interesting to me at that moment: I suppose it was 
his being so admirably in keeping with the scene—the 
turrets of Tintern Abbey to the right just peering amid 
the trees; one arch of old bridge we had stood upon 
seen above the swelling hill, and Locking more calmly 
beautiful than ever it had looked before—at least to me 
—with its fringe of blossoming wall-flowers, and its 
patches of moss, green, gray, and brown, nature’s own 
cunning embroidery : then, from far away, the boom of 
the fearful ocean came upon the ear, and I saw over the 
cliffs which skirted its shores the wavering and shining 
wings of the snowy sea-gulls, as they hovered for a mo- 
ment in mid air, and then disappeared into the bay. So 
still, so calmly still was the scene, thet I felt startled 
when Clooney’s voice exclaimed, “ There's a soft seat for 
you, lady dear, upon the stump of that ould tree, and 
you have no occasion to fear toads or sarpints, or any 
thing of that sort ; 1 dare say you know why yourself;” 
and the old man smiled half in jest, half in earnest, at 
the allusion the Irish are so fond of making to the powers 
of Saint Patrick. 

“ Were you ever in Connamara, Dick Martin’s king- 
dom, as I've heard it called lately, though that same 
gentleman's dead this good while ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ An’ more’s the shame an’ the pity,” he replied, “ for 
Connamara flogs the lakes, and the Giant’s Causeway, 
and the caves of Michelstown, for bare grandeur ; it’s a 
wonderful place entire'y ; so desolate, so lonely-looking, 
with nothing to disturb the clouds but an eagle flying 
through them, and the ‘ h’ of the wind among the 
rocks is like the moaning of dead thousands ; it’s a won- 
derful district entirely, and forei to look at it, would 
think there could be but small re in living in 
a place ; but it’s very quare to see how people take de- 
light in what they’re used to. To my thinking it used 
to be the joysomest place in the wide world. Well, lady, 
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I was born and bred up just on the borders of Conna- 
mara, and had the run of the house of one Terence 
O'Toole.” 

“ O'Toole of Mount Brandon !” I exclaimed. 

“ Mount Brandon was its English name, to be sure ; 
but the gentleman was beyond your memory, died before 

our time.” 

“ He did; but I have often heard both of his talents 
and eccentricities. So you were really brought up by 
Terence O’Toole—by a man whose ancestral property 
extended to thousands upon thousands of green and 
fruitful acres, whose power was that of a despot over his 
tenantry, and who died———Do, Clooney, tell me how he 
died !” 

“ Avick! how fond people are to know how people 
die, and yet, to my thinking, people’s deaths have a sort 
of relationship with their lives ; your quiet, careful men 
die in their beds, while others, great, good, and of high 
blood, maybe have no bed to die on. Well, lady, I have 
heard tell that Terence O’Toole was, in his youth, I have 
heard, the handsomest man ever born in Ireland, and 
that’s saying a bould word : he carried every thing before 
him in college with his head, and every thing out of it 
with his sword or pistol, for he had a dead thrust with 
the one, and a dead bullet with the other; he never put 
up with an affront, nor ever gave the wall to an inferior 
—or a superior ; he was the devil for making love, which 
gave him some trouble in Ireland, but in far countries 
none at all, for there, I heard say, it’s the ladies make 
love to the gentlemen: he was always the finest-bred 
man in the company, mighty civil and courteous, and 
Christian-like too, for whenever he shot a man in a jewel* 
he would always kneel down by the side of the corpse 
and ax its forgiveness, which the whole country consi- 
dered very condescending in the same gentleman : he 
was also the finest dancer in France, and the best singer 
in Rome, when he was there—one who knew said that 
a French queen, who was afterwards beheaded, was 


deeply in love with him. In the thick of his young days 
his father died, and left him a power of land, and a power 
of debts, but he didn't think it behouldin him to mind 
either the one or the other, though, like a thrue patriot, 
he gave up all foreign company-keeping, and resolved to 
spend his money like a prince in his own counthry. So 
fond was he of Mount Brandon, that he wouldn't be in 


parliament, and was quite satisfied with returning the 
members without thinking of being a member himself: 
he made it a boast, too, that not a member should ever 
spend a farthing in trating the men, only all at his ex- 
pense. A six weeks’ election was nothing those times, 
open house for all comers and goers whiskey on draft 
for the poor, and claret on draft for the rich ; nothing but 
feasting and fighting. Ah! Ireland will never see such 
times again !” 

“I hope not!” I ejaculated, as the vision of duels and 
shillelahs rose before me, “1 hope not!” I think Cloo- 
ney looked at me reproachfully ; I am not quite certain, 
but I think he did. 

“ Those were his young days,” he continued, “ and I 
suppose he thought they could never have an end ; and, 
to be sure, every one in the counthry thought it high 
time for him to marry, but he did not think so himself, 
for his eye was set on a farmer’s daughter on the estate, 
a young and beautiful girl, who loved him, as no one 
ever loved him before or since. She proved that, by 
bearing shame for his sake ; and God knows, the memory 
of that poor girl’s love is tould by the ould people of Con- 
namara to this day, the same as they'd tell of a ghost, to 
warn their daughters from danger. Her father was a 
cuuld, proud man, of an ancient family, and she was his 
only dote, and proud he was of the admiration bestowed 
upon her by high and low ; though little he thought what 


* Duel. 
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was to follow: but when it was made plain to him, he 
said no hard word to her, but he took her hand, and 
walked her out of their house, and took the key out of 
the door, and nine straws out of the thatch, and he left her 
waping in a neighbour's house, and went up to the Mount, 
which was thronged with company, and walked straight 
into the hall, where they were at their wine after dinner ; 
and the masther never saw him till he stood at the foot of 
his table, white as a sheet, and his teeth chattering. And 
the ould man laid the key of the farm and the nine straws 
upon the table without a word ; and, having done that, he 
knelt down upon his bended knees, and he riz his long 
lean arms above his white head, and he cursed Terence 
O'Toole, with a curse that came slow and heavy from 
his lips, and that no one in all that grand company had 
power to stop; and when he had finished cursing, he 
turned his back upon them all, and stalked right away, 
without another word or a sign. It struck the masther, 
that if he acted so, he might ill use the poor girl, upon 
whom his heart had been so set. And as soon as he 
could he got away to see after her. He heard that she 
had been taken suddenly in her throuble in the neigh- 
bour’s house, and that now she had a babby on her bosom. 
Well, to be sure, he ordered every thing for her like a lady, 
and went home, consoling himself for the sin, with think. 
ing of all the good he would do for her, and for every 
one else ; and how he would get her proud father over. 
But before the morning broke he was waked by the 
small ery of a babby under his window, and he called up 
the ould housekeeper, for his heart mistrusted, and she took 
it in; and there was a taste of a note from the grand- 
father pinned on its breast ; and when he read the note 
(no one ever saw that scrap from that day to this) he flew 
to the cabin she’d been in, and there was the woe of the 
world ; for the ould man had first stole away the babby, 
coaxed the stupid woman that had charge of it to let him 
have it to show its father; come back in no time, and, 
while the nurse slept, rolled his poor, feeble, helpless 
girl up in the blanket as she lay, and carried her, God 
knows where. Well to be sure, O'Toole roused the 
counthry, and, for that the snow lay deep on the ground, 
they tracked the old man’s steps to the border of a broad 
lake, and there, lady, the mark of the feet ended; but 
the ice of the water was broken and destroyed at the 
edge, and under it ” 

“ Good God !” I exclaimed, petrified with horror. 

“ Ay, sure enough, lady, the proud ould man had 
buried his own and his child’s dishonour under that ice !” 
He paused, and then continued. “The gentleman took 
no pains to hide his sorrow ; and the monument to her 
memory was put up of beautiful white marvel ; and some 
talked of her end, but more talked of O° Toole’s generosity.” 

The world, I thought to myself, was the same then 
that it is now. 

“ I have heard tell,” recommenced Clooney, “ that the 
masther was never to say like himself afther that day; 
he took on more than ever with the fighting and the 
drinking, and seemed for a time to love nothing but the 
hounds. But a talk of great trouble came over the place, 
and the great gentleman was afraid to go off his own 
land, for fear of being took ; and then came a dissolute 
of parliament, and he was advised to go in, and so he 
did; and promised the gentleman he had got in before a 
situation. Well, he went off in great grand style to 
Dublin, where the parliament was then; and some Eng- 
lish lady at the castle, with thousands, fell in love wi 
him and married him, though he never held up his head 
like a man afther. She was a weakly, conceited, little 
lady, and was never to say asy, till she got him to Lon- 
don ; and I've seen a deal in my life, but I never saw 
the Irish fortune, to say nothing of the remnants of one, 
that could stand London yet. The mastiver, when he 
would come home, was not like himself, but chuff and 
rough; and the expenses at the Mount mude less, and 
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many retainers turned off, and ancient residenters cast 
away, and the family seldom in it, and the masther high 
and up like with the gentry. I remember once he went 
as foreman to the grand jury with padlocks on his pockets, 
and when asked why, he made answer, he was afraid to 
go among sach a pickpocketing set without them; and 
so they challenged him to fight, and it was a fine sight to 
see them all go out one afther the other, and he flinging 
away, winging one, laming another, and so on; but he 
behaved mighty like a gentleman all through, for he did 
not shoot one of them dead. Another election came on, 
and who should start against the masther, but the very 
gentleman that he had brought in so often—set up — 
him upon his own ground, out of revenge for his forget- 
ting the situation he promised—and such a contest !—the 
ouldest people in the counthry never remembered the like. 
The luck of the O’Tooles turned; he fought—was 
wounded—and lost the election. ‘This was not long 
before the rebellion ; and sure any one then would know 
that throubles were coming, both to the ould residenters 
and the country itself. ‘Where's your mistress?’ said 
the masther to the ould housekeeper, and she handing 
him a drink of whey out of a silver pint. ‘My lady’s 
in her own room, very bad with the narvous disorder,’ 
replied the ould woman. * And my sons, where are they ”” 
* Indeed, then, they’re just amusing themselves with 
shooting each other for divarshun, now the bother of an 
election is over.’ ‘This is not wine-whey,’ said the poor 
gentleman. ‘ My grief, no, sir; but it’s good two milk,’ 
she made answer. ‘Sorra a drop of wine’in the cellars; 
and the divil of a marchant has sent in an execution, over 
eleven hundred, for his bill, and no one here strong 
enough to keep it out; only I oughtn’t to be telling you 
the throuble, my darlint masther, while the weakness is 
on you.’ She might well think of the weakness, and he 
almost fainting. ‘ Where's the boy?” said he again ; ‘ and 
by ‘the boy’ he meant me.’ ‘ He's below,’ she said, 
* afther hiding some of the plate under the turf-rick, for 
fear of them vagabonds seeing it,’ ‘Send him up,’ says the 
masther ; ‘and though I'd the run of the house all my 
life, it was the first time I was ever had up before him. 
He called me to his bedside, he put his hand upon my 
head, and looked for full five minutes in my face; he 
then sighed out from the deep of his heart, and turned 
upon the bed.’ * May I go, your honour?” I said. ‘ Ay,’ 
he made answer, ‘ do ; why should you not go, poor boy? 
those I trusted in are all gone.’ * May be your honour 
would let me try to turn the luck, by staying,’ I made 
answer. He held his hand over the side of the bed; I 
fell on my knees and kisssd it; and I never left him 
from that day to the day of his death.” 

The old man, overcome by the full gush of remem. 
brance, laid his head on his hands, and continued silent 
for some minutes. 

“The young gentlemen (he had but the two) were 
fine, proud, wilful boys, that, on the tip top of an Eng. 
lish education had been learnt what faults their father 
had done; and indeed they did pretty much the same 
themselves, only in a different way, siding with their 
mother against him: and she had none of the great love 
for her husband which makes people cling to the throu- 
ble, sooner than lave the throubled. I’m not going to 
set up but what the masther was hard to bare with ; he 
certainly was. Yet any way, she soon took herself and 
her children off to England, to her relations—poor wake 
~~ The best property that could be sould was sould ; 
and, at last, if it wasn't for the tenants who had been 
made over with the land to the new proprietors, the 
house of Mount Brandon would have been badly kept ; 
but they were ever and always sending a pig, or a fat 
sheep, or something on the sly, to the housekeeper, who 
knew they war for the mor bd use, and he none the 
wiser. Oh! "tis untold what I've seen him suffer ; try- 
ing, in his gray-headed years, to swallow the pride; and 
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when at last we found that some, though kvew he 
od ache aeinmcdtin cabanaioen ne 
jail, we were night and day on the watch to keep them 
out; and one night the masther says, in his strange way, 
that there was no gainsaying, ‘ It's a fine, clear night, 
and I should like to walk to the ruin by the side of the 
monument.’ I couldn’t tell you how his health had gone, 
and his strength along with it, every thing but his pride. 
And the ould housekeeper and myself went along with 
him; and he romanced so much as we went, first about 
one thing and then about the other, that I thought the 
throuble had turned his brain. It was a clear, moon. 
shiny night, and the stars were beaming along the sky, 
now in, now out: and he sat down upon an ancient stone, 
as this might be, and he says—I remember the very 
wor 

“ * Boy,’ says he, ‘ the time will be, and that not long 
off, when what little respect belongs to ould families and 
ould ruins will be done away entirely; and the world 
will hear tell of ould customs and the like ; but they will 
look round upon the earth for them in vain—they will be 
clean gone! If I had my life to begin over again, I'd 
take great delight in restoring all them things. It’s no 
wonder I should have sympathy with ruins; I, who have 
ruined, and am ruined.’ 

“*Sir,’ said the old housekeeper, who was hard of 
hearing, and stupid when she did hear, ‘Sir,’ say she, 
‘sure Michelawn and the boys might mend the ruins up 
of this ould chapel, if it’s any fancy for it you have.’ So 
he looked at me, and smiled a sort of half smile, could 
and chilly, without any thing happy in it; like the smile 
you see sometimes upon the lips of a corpse when the 
mouth falls a littlke—a gasping smile. ‘ Sir,’ keeps on the 
ould silly craythur, ‘ come away home, for it isn’t safe for 

ou to be any thing like out of the house, which yca 
havn't been for many a long month before.’ 

“* True,’ said he, ‘ true, just let me look here ;’ and he 
turned to where the little monument stood to the poor 
girl’s remembrance, and he laid his hand on the marble 
urn, which was at the top, and drew it back on a suddent, 
as if he had not thought it would have been socould. He 
then rooted with his stick among the buttercups and 
daisies that grew about it; and, with a quick thought, 
flung off his hat, and fell on his knees upon grass. 
As he fell, so four men, vagabonds of the law, sprung on 
him. Whether he felt their hould or not is between him 
an’ heaven; but this I do know, that when I looked in 
his face, as they held him up off the grass, he was dead. 
And that was the end of the most beautiful and most ac- 


complished Irishman of the last century. 


“It was his end, God help us! And the murdering 
villains kept possession of the body for debt. The neigh- 
bouring gentry would not suffer it, and offered to pay the 
money ; but his ould tenants would not hear of that ; they 
rose to a man, over the estates which had once belonged 
to him and his, battled the limbs of the law out of p 
sion, and gave the masther the finest wake and funeral 
that the country had seen for fifty years. ‘There was a 
hard fight betwixt them and the constables when the body 
was moving, but they beat them off. And then—whew! 
—who would follow them into the Connamara hills ?” 

“ What became of his sons ?” 

“They are both dead: nor is there one stone upon an- 
other of Mount Brandon.” 

“ But your obligation ?” ; 

“ Ay! didn’t you hear that he wished the ould ruins 
of onld Ireland looked to?” 

“True; but why do you wear no hat ?” " 

“ Didn’t he, who was so high, so great, die, that bitter 

ight, bare-headed ?” 
he old man’s eyes were moist with tears. . 

“ One other question, Clooney ; the poor girl’s child— 
the baby who wailed beneath his window ?” 

« Dida't he call me ‘ boy,’ and give me his hand to 
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kiss ; and don’t I do pilgrimage through the world for 
eect or Otero The poor girl’s 
babby was the only child that loved him !” 





From the London Spectator. 
WOOD STATUES. 


The curious and unique series of statues of the 
church reformers, carved in wood by Andrea 
Brustolini, which we noticed a few months back, 
are now exhibited at Stanley’s Rooms, Old Bond 
Street; where we have had an opportunity of 
seeing all of them, with every advantage of light 
and space. The opinion which we before gave 
of these wonderful specimens of wood-carving 
is confirmed by a more attentive examination of 
the whole twenty-five. To compare them with 
the works of Michael Angelo in marble, would 
be an injustice. They possess extraordinary 
merit, viewed as the production of a sculptor 
working in a material unfavourable to the repre- 
sentation of the anatomy of the human form, and 
belonging to a class of artists whose chief ex- 
cellence generally consisted in mechanical dexte- 
rity. The best wood carvings that we have ever 
seen are admirable chiefly as such; had they 
been in marble, the quality of the art would not 
have raised them far above mediocrity : nor do 
we thitik these statues an exception. The display 
of anatomical learning is in many instances more 
ostentatious than correct. Bearing in mind that 
they are represented as caryatides supporting a 
superincumbent weight, under which they — 
—as is evident from the strong expression of their 


faces, some raging and scowling defiance, others 


more subdued in their display of suffering, and a 
few resigned to their hard fate—neither the action 
of the figures nor their musculation is truly cha- 
racteristic. We do not, however, wish to be hy- 
pereritical ; but, regarding them as curiosities, to 
estimate them by a lower standard than is applied 
to the grandest works of the sculptor’sart. The 
statues on St. Paul’s placed near the eye, would 
cut but a sorry figure; though at their proper 
elevation they are admirable. We do ot scruti- 
nise the carving of a mae Fae as we do 
that of a monumental bas-relief. In this view, 
we admire the vigorous marking of the character 
and expression of the different physiognomies, 
living and dead ; the uneasy and studiously varied 
attitudes; the picturesqueness of the draperies ; 
and the masterly hand with which they are 
wrought. The figures are all of Herculean 
mould ; and only one of them is clothed in his 
og costume; the carver having preferred the 
nude figure, partially draped, in order to show his 
knowledge of anatomy. Had the individual 
stature and proportions been preserved in a simi- 
= exaggerated resemblance with the faces, and 
each appeared in “his habit as he lived,” the 
figures would have been more characteristic, 
though less imposing ; and they would have been 
fitter subjects for the wood-carver’s skill. 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE WYVILLES. 


1.— George “— Esq. to the Rev. Frederick Walsond, 
lartley Rectory, Devonshire. 
Leamington Spa, August. 

My Dear Frep.—Don’t be alarmed for the health of 
your old friend, when you see my letter dated from this 
enlarged edition of the Hospital of Invalids. I am still 
sound, wind and limb, and almost as active, with the 
weight of fifty-six years on my back, as in the merry 
times of our youth, when you and I, Fred,—with humility 
be it spoken—were a couple of as gay young fellows as 
one would wish to meet with on a summer’s day. It 
does one good to recall old times, and that is one reason 
why you and I are such indefatigable correspondents. 
I have written you a letter on my birth-day every year for 
these thirty years, and received your unfailing answer in 
the Christmas week. That is what I call a right Eng- 
lish spirit, Fred—never to give up an intimacy with an 
old friend, when you have found by experience that he is 
a good and true one. I have been musing over some of 
our old adventures. I think they are something like 
wine—they improve every year. Some of them did not 
strike me much at the time; but now, after they have 
been bottled up for a quarter of a century, they have a 
flavour with them that none of one’s newer incidents can 
equal. Do you recollect, Fred, when you and I, and Dick 
Breton, and Jack Burn, came home, as hard as our nags 
would carry us, from Harley one night, and just got into 
cullege before the stroke of twelve? What a dark night 
it was, and how Dick kept boasting all the time of our 
gallop, that his horse was fresher than ever! And then 
do you recollect his consternation when he discovered 
that the hostler by mistake had mounted him, in the 
burry and darkness, on the Black Jewel, that was on its 
way torun at Epsom races? It makes one laugh yet 
to think of Dick’s rage, when an officer came next morn- 
ing, and arrested him for horse-stealing. Ah! these 
were the times, my boy, for mirth and jollity ; there is 
no such fun now-a-days. I don’t believe any Oriel man 
has been had up for theft since the year of Dick Breton's 
exploit. How strangely that party is scattered now! 
Jack Burn keeps his ears warm with a judge’s wig, and 
Dick Breton is a baronet and roajor-general, with ten 
thousand a year, eighteen halfpenny-faced children, and 
only the recollection of a liver. You and I, Fred, are 
changed least of any. You were always a quiet, com- 
fortable sort of fellow, and settled down as naturally as 
possible into a steady, respectable rector; and I have- 
flourished as much as the rest of the vegetables in the fat 
fields of Glemsworth Hall. A squire, a parson, a judge, 
and a general, were four young fellows upon four fiery 
horses, dashing through turnpikes, or over them, I forget 
which ; my favourite pace now is a quiet amble, and my 
charger a cob of fourteen hands. There is not such an- 
other punch in Suffolk. "Twas given to me by Harry 
Travers; and as the rascal has behaved so infamously 
since, I think I ought to send him the pony back ; but 
what can I do, Fred ? he is as sure-f as a mule, and 
warranted to carry sixteen stone. In short, his good 
qualities are innumerable—well bred, steady, without the 
least taint of vice, and just in his prime. On reading 
this last sentence over, I see it is a little doubtful whether 
I mean the horse or the man. I mean the Galloway, 
Fred—the other has noble points about him, but is curs- 
edly ill broke in—I’ll tell you more about him some other 
time—I will only let you into the secret, that this same 
Harry Travers is the cause of my being here; there, that 
will set you guessing. I have told you already I am 
sound as a bell in health—and so I am; but notwith- 
standing that, I am afflicted with a very troublesome dis- 
ease, in the shape of a daughter, eighteen years of age— 
as beautiful as there is any occasion for, and filled to the 
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brim with feeling and romance, which is just another 
name for—mischief. I undertook to be my own physi- 
cian; and as this Master Travers lives with his uncle, the 
old curmudgeon who bought the Scarlock estates, which 
lie close into mine, I prescribed a change of air. My boy 
Tom is just come from his travels ; very much improved, 
I believe, but I hav’n’t yet seen him. I have sent him 
home to take care of things in my absence, and have or- 
dered him, without showing any symptoms of suspicion, 
to keep a watchful eye on young Travers, and a design- 
ing, blue-eyed, sweet-looking little thing, his sister. As 
1 am so far away from home, and have neither workmen 
to superintend, nor any thing to do, but strut about the 
streets, I will perhaps write you oftener than at other 
times : for this Emily of mine, though a very nice, well- 
behaved, affectionate gir]—I will say that for her—is not 
so much of a companion as she used to be, but mopes a 
~ deal, and raves a great quantity of nonsense about 
hakspeare that wrote the plays. Do you recollect John 
Kemble in Cato the night we went to Covent Garden 
after taking our Bachelor’s——but, by the by, I don’t 
think Shakspeare wrote Cato. Remember me ver 
kindly to my good friend, Mrs. Walsond, and my g 
daughter, little Jane; and believe me your very sincere 


old friend, 
Grorce Wryvi..e. 


2.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 


My pearest Aunt Pecey,—I wrote you a very hurried 
note just before leaving home, telling you of our removal 
to this place. As to its being for the sake of papa’s health, 
I don’t believe a word of it; he is stronger and better. 
looking than I ever remember him. Ah! I can’t help 
feeling that I am the cause of his leaving home, and, I 
may say, happiness, behind him; for ‘tis quite melan- 
choly, I assure you, to see how out of his element he 
seems among the butterfly people of this frivolous town. 
He walks up and down the street as if he had no object 
in life but to while away the time; and, though we have 
only been here two days, I am sure he is more heartily 
tired of it than I am. 

Two days after that happy, happy dinner at Scarlock, 
every thing seemed suddenly and unaccountably changed. 
My dearest friend !—the sweetest girl you ever saw in 
your life !—Oh! aunt Peggy, how you would love her, if 

ou knew her so well as I do!—dear, dear Charlotte 

ravers was so good, so kind, so enchanting! In fact, 
ever since their old uncle, Mr. Dobbs, came to live at 
Scarlock, we have been more attached than sisters, and, 
for nearly half a year, not a week passed without our 
meeting two or three times; and papa was so fond of her 
too. And her brother, Mr. Henry Travers, was a t 
favourite of his. They were both almost constantly at 
Glemsworth, and you may easily imagine what a com- 
fort dear Charlotte was to me, as we have no near neigh. 
bours but themselves. I will describe my Charlotte to 
you as nearly as I can. She is a little taller than I am, 
which you would not be surprised at, for she comes of a 
very tall family. Her brother is much taller than Tom. 
I should think he was fully six feet high; but then he is 
so elegant and graceful, that he is quite free from thé 
awkwardness which is generally produced by great 
height. Her eyes are a deep, rich brown ; not so dark 


or penetrating as her brother's, nor so proud and haughty- 
iodine: Her smile is very like his ; and, altogether, I 
aro sure you would say, that Charlotte Travers is as beau- 
tiful as an angel. 

Well, all this went on most delightfully till two days 


afler our dinner at Scarlock, which I wrote you an ac- 
count of, and then things went on very differently. 
Papa grew peevish and sullen; never laughed or joked 
with me as he used to do; never took me out for a ride ; 


nor mentioned the name of his favourite, Charlotte Tra- 
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vers. I t this very odd, and still more unaccount. 
able that he hurried me off here on a single day’s notice ; 
leaving my maid Patison at home, and ay cog ged old 
Giles Gubbins, the coachman, to look after his punch 
pony. He used to call it Young Harry, because it was 
a present from Mr. Travers; but now he never calls it 
by its name, but only says, “ Giles, bring round my hay 
Galloway.” I expect a letter from my brother Tom, 
who is at home, and hope to hear of my darling friend 
Charlotte through him. And now, my dear aunt Peggy, 
I will tell you about our situation here. 

We have a suite of rooms in the hotel, and are 
as comfortable as if we were in a private house. The 
streets are spacious and handsome, and the country in 
the neighbourhood the most beautiful, and the richest in 
England. We are within an hour’s drive of Warwick 
Castle, or Guy’s Cliff, or Kenilworth, or the birth-place 
of Shakspeare. All these we are going to see next week, 
and I will give you as good a description of them as | 
am able. But lovely as this place is, I cannot help fancy. 
ing how fresh and beautiful the green lanes about Glems. 
worth must be in this enchanting summer, How deli- 
cious the dark sombre shade of the huge syeamores that 
form the avenue to Scarlock must be now, with their 
leafy tops so interlaced, that, in walking beneath them, 
you might fancy you were in some old cathedral, with 
its dim religious light, and might listen for the swell of 
the noble organ to waft your soul beyond this visible 
diurnal sphere, and lap your senses in Elysium. Ah! 
when shall we get back to dear old Glemsworth !—Y our 


ever affectionate niece, 
Emury Wxvitte. 


3.— Thomas Wypville, Esq. to George Wyville, Esq. 


My Dear Farner,—I had stood here on my post with. 
out seeing any thing of the enemy for two days, and be- 
gan to think of taking the first step myself, by calling 
on old Dobbs, and reconnoitring the position of his 
forces. However, I assuaged my ennvi as well as I was 
able, by revisiting the scenes of my youth, which are 
rendered doubly dear to me by having been absent from 
them so long. Three years’ tossing about in foreign 
parts has not rubbed off, I assure you, one particle of 
my English feeling, and I prefer the secluded beauty of 
an English village, with its venerable church tower aris- 
ing from amidst a grove of trees, and the cottage smoke 
curling in blue wreaths far up into the silent air, to the 
more ing prospects of France or Italy. In looking 
at them my eye only is delighted—it never gets clear 
into the heart, as a home view, like the scene from our 
own Merrill Down. And certainly the landscape from 
that point is very much improved, by the additions your 
new neighbour has made to Scarlock Hall. The new 
facing he has given the turrets, and the very judicious 
openings he has made in the woods, give a ter har- 
mony to the landscape than I had ever thought it suscep- 
tible of. But I am wandering from the business of the let- 
ter. Yesterday, about one o’clock, after I had been stroll- 
ing about the park for several hours, I had retired to our 
old schoolroom, where Emily had left some of her books 
and drawings. I had thrown myself into the old arm- 
chair, with my back to the open window,—I had a book 
in my hand, but as I have now forgotten what book it 
was, I suspect I could not have been very highly inte- 
rested in its contents; but certainly, whether by the story 
I was reading, or by something else, my mind was en- 
tirely occupied, when I was awakened out of my reveric 
by a step just at my side, and then a faint shriek! I 
started up and saw, nc ‘ly sinking to the ground, with 
agitation and alarm, the sweetest creature in the world; 
her cheek pale with fear, and in the next moment flush- 
ing with confusion. Excuse me, she said, I expected to 
find Emily here. I told her my sister had left the country, 
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and enquired if it was Miss Travers whom I had 
the honour to address. It was, indeed ; and really, my 
dear father, I can’t at all see how Emily can possibly be 
in the smallest danger from so very desirable a compan- 
ion. She told me that her brother had accompanied her 
to the gate, and after our mutual awkwardness at so un- 
expected a rencontre had worn off, and after a great deal 
of laughing at her unceremonious entrée by the window, 
I ordered Lightfoot, and offered to accompany her until 
she rejoined escort in the village. Her brother, how- 
ever, not expecting her return so soon, had ridden some- 
where else, and as she was afraid to return to Scarlock 
without him, we cut off into the lower woods, in hopes 
of finding him at a summer house to which she told me 
he was in the habit of making frequent pilgrimages. 
The thing that astonished Miss Travers more than any 
thing else, was the suddenness of your removal from 
Glemsworth, and Emily’s entire silence on the subject. 
Poor thing, I could not help pitying her for losing her 
only companion through the say meanness of the un- 
cultivated barbarian her uncle. “But in case this simpli- 
city should turn out to be assumed, and both she and her 
brother are in a plot to thwart your designs, I have de- 
termined, as the best means of watching her closely, to 
ride out with her as often as I can. If you will tell me 
more at large than you have hitherto done the actual re- 
sult of your conversation with old Dobbs, and your fears 
as to the designs of young Travers, I shall be more able 
to assist you than now when I am kept comparatively in 
the dark. After a long ramble ~~ a the alleys of the 
wood, we at last encountered her brother. I was struck 
with his resemblance to his sister, and though prepared 
by your last instructions to be suspicious of him, I could 
not help thinking, from his appearance, that he was ra- 
ther deserving of the praises you used to lavish on him 
in the letter you sent to me when I was on my travels. 
We met as if we had been old friends, for really Miss 
Travers introduced us to cach other in a manner which 
made it impossible for me to keep up the appearance of 
reserve which I had intended. I determined, however, 
not to have more conversation with him than was abso- 
lutely unavoidable, so I attached myself almost exclu- 
sive'y to his sister’s side. This, I think you will allow, 
is the safest way, for if I permit myself to get on friendly 
terms with him, I shall find it very difficult to keep a 
properly unprejudiced eye upon his movements. After 
a delightful ride, I left them at Scarlock gate, and as they 
are going to-morrow to a farm of old Dobbs’s—how im- 
mensely rich the old hunks must be!—about eight miles off, 
over Lipseott Down, I me that was a very good oppor- 
tunity of fishing out more of their real character, and I have 
accordingly to go with them. Now, could any 
thing be more lucky than this acquaintance, so unex- 
pectedly formed, and, from that very circumstance, di- 
vested at once of all the forms and stiffness of an ordi- 
nary introduction ? J shall write to you the result of my 
observations to-morrow or next day. Now, that a sense 
of duty to you has reconciled me to my position here, I 
must confess that I thought it very provoking to have 
been sent down to this solitary mansion without once 
seeing either you or Emily after so long an absence. I 
hope you find Leamington agree with you, and if you 
do, I should advise you to be in no great hurry to deprive 
yourself of its advan Every thing goes on here as 
well as if you were on the spot ; and as Emily 
has luckily left the key of her book shelves, I can employ 
my spare time very profitably in study. Write to me 
immediately, and believe me, dear father, &c. 
Tuomas Wyvitze. 


4—George Wyville, Esq. to Thomas Wyville, Esq. 
That's the thing ; stick to it, my boy, and Harry 
Travers—Mr. ty Travers, | mean—confound the 
boy, I can’t help thinking and speaking of him as if he 
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were my own. Well, that young man will find it im- 
possible to escape your penetration. You ask me the 
particulars of my interview with old Dobbs. Did you 
ever see him? He is the scurviest-looking old rascal you 
ever saw—thin as a board, with a face ee carved 
by a very rough workman out of a log of damaged ma- 
hogany. He and I used to get on very well, though he 
was continually jeering me about my high birth, as he 
called it; he was always doing the same to his nephew 
and niece ;—for General Travers, their father, you'll ob- 
serve, made what is called a low marriage, though, from 
all I can hear, their mother was a very respectable, lady- 
like sort of woman. You know, from my letters, what 
a favourite of mine young Harry was. In fact, he was 
the nicest lad that could be—famous rider, capital shot, 
admirable fisher ;—in short, one of the pleasantest, best- 
informed fellows you can fancy. I was always thinking 
what an excellent companion he would be for you on 
your return, and installed him very nearly in your place, 
as my right hand man upon all occasions. As to mind- 
ing his uncle, he did not care a stiver for all the old 
Dobbses that ever walked, compared to me. And if the 
truth were told, I think he likes me better yet than e’er 
a relation he has in the world, for Harry is the best- 
hearted—but enough of this. Two days before I came 
here in such a hurry, I went over to Scarlock, and sat 
down for a few minutes with old Dobbs. The old fellow 
has a habit of beginfiing every conversation with a strange 
grumphy sort denek and the bitterer the speech he is 
going to make, the quicker and more frequent grows his 
—ugg! ugg! ugg! Afler speechifying to each other 
about the weather for some little time, F thought it best 
to come to business with the old gentleman in an open, 
honourable kind of way ; so I said to him, 

“ Your nephew, young Travers, is a great favourite of 
mine.” 

“ Ugg, ugg—He is very well till he is known.” 

“ Well, for my part, I like him the better the more 1 
sec of him. And what I was going to say to you was 
this, that if so be as by any chance our young ones shoyld 
take a fancy to each other, why, then” 

“ Ugg, ugg, ugg,” interrupted old Dobbs ; “ why then, 
neighbour Wyville, you must make the young man 
PS ee and as to the young woman” 

“ Mr. Dobbs,” I said, getting angry at the impertinent 
old vulgarian, “I want to hear only a plain answer to a 
plain question. You would object to the match ?” 

“Ugg, ugg—between Glemsworth Manor and Scar- 
lock Hall ?—by no means—ugg, ugg.” 

“ Why, you must be aware, Mr. Dobbs, that I have a 
son, and can do very little for my daughter.” 

“Then I can do nothing—ugg, ugg—for my nephew; 
for—ugg, ugg—d'ye see, you squires of gentle blood are 
very glad to get hold of a good settlement in any way 
you can—ugg, ugg. If it’s love that makes Miss Emily 
run after my nephew, why let her marry him, and be 
contented. He shall get no settlements from me.” 

“ We don’t want any from any penny-saving old cur- 
mudgeon like you,” cried I, in a great rage; “and if 
~ gave him all the money you have scraped together, 

should never have my consent to marry any one be- 
morning.” 


longing to me. So, good 
“Ugg, ugg, ugg. What if he marries her without 
asking your leave ?” replied old Dobbs, growing nearly 


as angry as I was. “ What if he takes her in spite of 
you? what if he runs away with her before a month is 
past? Ugg, ugg, ugg.” 

“I shall take special care he has no opportunity.” 

“Ugg, ugg—no settlement from me. But what's to 
hinder Sim from marrying any squire’s daughter he 
pleases ? what's to hinder him, I say? Ugg, ugg.” 

Before he had time to finish his harangue, Thad left 
the insulting old scoundrel’s house ; and as I have made 
up my mind to keep Emily out of the way, I brought 
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her off here, in hopes of her meeting some fellow that 
will put Harry Travers out of her head. But do you, in 
the mean time, continue your guard upon the brother 
and sister ; spite old Dobbs in every way you can; and, 
after I have got all things a little more comfortably settled 
here, I will ran down for a day or two to Glemsworth to 
see how the land lies. I have no time for any more at 
present ; so remain your affectionate father, 
Grorce WyviLte. 


5. Miss Emily Wiyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 


We have now been here, dearest aunt Peggy, for a 
whole fortnight, and still I have heard nothing of what 
they are doing at Glemsworth. My brother Tom has 
written two or three letters to papa; but their contents 
are rigidly kept from me. We were terribly dull for the 
first week. Papa had nothing to do. The news-room 
grew tiresome, so did the pump-room; and as we had 
no society, I was quite sorry to see him so wretched. 
Three or four days ago, however, he became acquainted 
with an old gentleman who lodges on the same floor 
with us. He is paralytic, and blind of an eye—very 
sarcastic and ill-natured: but papa finds him very amus- 
ing. Iam glad of it for his sake; but, I must confess, 
the hideous snuffle with which all Mr. Griper’s good 
things are said—for he speaks almost eptirely through 
his nose—becomes excessively annoying. Regularly 
about twelve o’clock every day, we hear the creaking of 
the little wheeled chair, which he never leaves, coming 
along the passage, then a tap at our door, and here he 
sits with us all day. If we go for a walk, nothing will 
please old Griper but to have his chair wheeled up and 
down the street close beside us; so that from morning 
till evening we are never without the company of papa’s 
new friend. He is one of that sort of persons one is al- 
ways sure to meet with at watering-places. There is 
no person we know any thing of in any part of England 
with whom he is not acquainted. Papa calls him his 
peerage, almanac, and army list, all in one. He is even 
acquainted with our neighbour, old Mr. Dobbs; and 
shook his head greatly when papa asked him if he 
knew any thing of Harry Travers, Ill-natured, ridicu- 
lous old man, I can scarcely endure him. He even talks 
disparagingly of my amiable Charlotte, and told us in 
strict confidence, that old Dobbs had hinted to him that 
he had a plot to unite the Glemsworth property to his 
own, by getting young Wyville to marry his niece! 

You ought to have seen what a rage my father was in 
at this information. He called him cozening old Jew, 
and fifty other epithets worse than these, and said he 
would go down and put a stop to the whole plot, by dis- 
inheriting my brother, if he ever said another word to 
my charming Charlotte. Another word, thought I. So 
they are acquainted. How very odd, that Tom should 
never have written to tell me so. Isn’t this old Mr. 
Griper the most provoking creature that we could pro- 
bably have met with? But the most puzzling cireum- 
stance of all is, how the fact of my brother’s marrying 
Charlotte can, by any possibility, unite the two proper- 
ties. The old man is not —! so mad as to make the 

irl his heir. Ridiculous thought! And if I could fancy 
a moment that she entered into so unprincipled 
and infamous a scheme, “ Though that her jesses were 
my dear heartstrings”—But no! The thing is impos- 
sible, and the whole story is only another ill-natured in- 
vention of this detestable old slanderer, Mr. Griper. He 
seems to have no pleasure equal to the delight of teazing 
and opposing me. Papa and I went a few days ago a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Shakspeare. We drove 
through a most enchanting country, full of rich views 
and splendid mansions, and arrived at last at the birth. 
place of the Bard of Avon. The enthusiasm of the mo- 
pre tb rtnnee wer My temporary freedom from the 
cynical remarks of Mr. Griper added, if that were possi- 
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ble, to the raptures of my enjoyment in treading the 
same street, viewing the same scenes, and breathing the 
same air as the immortal poet. But my father’s apathy 
was scarcely less provoking than would have been the 
sneers of his new acquaintance. To all my rhapsodies 
on the genius, the pathos, the tenderness, the magnifi. 
cence of the glorious being, he only answered,—* Ah! 
cleverish chap, no doubt. Elliston was capital in Fal. 
staff.” The idea of that fat brutal old man being the 
only one of all the creations of the enchanter that comes 
to my father’s mind while standing on the very grave of 
the imaginer of Constance, of Macbeth, of Hamlet, and 
of Romeo! ‘Tis horrible !—most horrible! But our 
old coachman, Giles, was a thousand times worse, and 
made me blush for my country, to think that one human 
being—one Englishman, of whatever grade in society 
—should be so profoundly ignorant of the very name of 
the greatest miracle that ever his country produced. He 
turned to the person who showed us the tomb, and said, 
—* And, pray, can you tell us where this here old gentle- 
man lived?” 

“In this very town,” was the answer. 

“ Mayor, mayhap, or topping tradesman? We ha’ a 
many finer moniments in Glemsworth church. We ha’ 
one to old Bill Figgins the grocer, with a statue twice as 
big as this. But then Bill Figgins was mortal rich. 
Was this here Mr. Shakespur a rich gentleman ?” 

“ He was very poor when he began the world.” 

“ Ah! so was Bill Figgins,” said Giles. 

—_ was accused of stealing deer out of a gentleman's 
park.” 

“ He was ?—Then I wouldn't give Bill Figgins’s moni- 
ment for a score of his’n—for Bill was always honest.” 

“ He then went to London, and, they say, held gentle- 
men’s horses at the doors of the theatre.” 

“ What! and slipt out their handkerchiefs, mayhap, or 
their pocket-books, as they walked past ?—One of the 
light-fingered gentry—eh ?” 

My father stood by, and enjoyed this conversation 
pe much. The whole scene was profanation to me, 
so I left them, and wandered in that beautiful church- 
yard. In silence, and with my heart full of a vast 
variety of emotions, I lay in a corner of the carriage as 
we went home, where, as usual, we were received in our 
own apartment by the odious Mr. Griper. 

“I hope you've enjoyed i trip to the birthplace of 
old Billy the deer-stealer ?” he snuffled. 

“Ah! very nice place indeed,” replied papa ;—“ the 
town seems most admirably supplied with coals—I wish 
to heaven we had such a canal near Glemsworth.” 

“ And you, miss, have you picked up any more infor- 
mation about the life and manners of the playwright!” 

I took no notice of his impertinent question. } 

“ He's a pretty subject, truly,” he continued, with his 
insufferable whine, “to be the object of a young lady's 
idolatry !—A robber in his youth—a sega in his 


manhood—a tippling, prosy, beer-drinking rascal in his 
old age—a sulky neighbour—a crucl master, an unkind 
husband” 
“Was he all that?” said my father. “ Prove this, 
Mr. Griper, and I'll burn every volume the scoundrel 
wrote, the moment I get back to Glemsworth.” . 
“ Why, it can’t exactly be proved,” replied Mr. Griper, 


“ because, unfortunately, at that time was no bro- 
ther poet to give us mémoires of his friend ; but I think 
we may fairly guess that he was all I have said. For 
my own part, I have no doubt, in spite of the frowns | 
see gathering on Miss Emily's brow, that he was a hard- 
hearted, selfish sulky old rascal; and it is only a great 
pity Sir Thomas Lucy didn't tuck him up on one of the 
trees in his park.” 

“ What sort of a looking fellow was he?” said papa, 
evidently believing all the scurrilous old man’s asser- 
tions. 
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“Why, a little, ugly, bandy-legged fellow—fat and 
punchy as an alderman—with two great goggle eyes, 
and a red fiery nose, from breakfasting on onions and 
raw gin.” 

5 Soci endonpthda teens no longer, and fl 
out of the room, but not before I heard the low snuffling 
chuckle of my tormentor, and the broad, open, hearty 
laugh of pava—I’m sure I never longed so fervently for 
any thing as for the departure—(I don’t exactly mean 
the death)—of this provoking old Griper. I have kept a 
journal of all our trips to the different places in this 
neighbourhood—to Warwick Castle, where my heart 
swells with the triumphs of a tournament or a feast of 
peacocks,—to Kenilworth, vocal with the pomps and 
pageantries of the noble Elizabeth, and consecrated no 
less in the memory of the tender and the pure, by the 
agonies and sighs of the lovely Amy Robsart,—to Stone- 

h Abbey, fit only for the residence of a poet, the lover 
of the good and beautiful,—but as I shall send my jour- 
nal to you, my dearest aunt Peggy, the moment it is 
completed, I will spare you an abstract of it in the mean 
time. You will see how anxiously during all this letter 
I have turned my thoughts away from home. Alas! if 
I only mention the word, papa looks so black, and Mr. 
Griper gazes at me with his one eye with such an ex- 
pression of slyness and derision, that I am afraid tu open 
my lips upon the subject. Writing to you is the greatest 
consolation I have. Pity your poor niece, and believe 
me, ever affectionately, your 


jed 








Emiry Wyvit1e. 


6.—Mr. Giles Gubbins to Mrs. Barrtlett, Housekeeper, 
Glemsworth. 


Dear Sal, cording to promuss, I sit down to right you 
with mutch plessure. Our dooins here has been but so so. 
About ten days ago there comed a cripple gentleman to 
live in the next sweet rooms, as they calls 'm here to our 
master and young missus. He is a rum un, surely. But 
master takes to 'im greatly; and, what's more, thoff he has 
only one eye, and never no legs, I’m considerable mistaken 
if he don’t take a’ter Miss Emily. He be continually 
axin’ questions about her whenever he meets me in the 
pane e he goes whirring along in his sedan. I'll 

eep watch over the old varmint, so if Master Harry 

calls, tell him we are all in good health and well to do. 
I wish we was all back at Glemsworth. I can’t think 
what put it in master’s head to come here gallivantin’ 
ase set of people as sits in little arm chairs, runnin’ 
on w 


Is, and calls ‘emselves anvyleeds. They are 
people them anvyleeds surely, but we doesn’t know 
on ’em except this here old gentleman, Mr. Griper, 


quer 
none 
as I told you on as axin’ so much about our young mis- 
sus. Tell Master Harry we are all right and no mis- 


take. ‘Cordin’ to promuss, I will now tell you all as we 
have seen; but as my memory is very bad, and I never 
took no notes at the time, I perhaps confuses them a 
bit. We have seed Warrick Castle, and Landleworth 
Castle, Statford on Haven, and Stonelegh Habby ; but 
but my mind is so worried with the lot on ‘em, that 
I can’t recollect wich on ’em I seed first. Howsomever, 
in Warrick Castle we seed a number of things. But the 
most wonderfullest thing of all was a huge — pot, 
equal to our hundred gallon boiler, as belon, to a 
wicked fellow in these parts called Shakespur. He stole 
a horse, and then had something to do with holding 
deers at the dours of a theatre. Howsomever, there the 
pot is, sure enough. There was also a great head of 
some enormous beast called a ell-of-want; and the fat 
gentleman as showed us the coorosities, said something 
about a man of the name of Seesar—I always thought 
that was the name of a dog—as built a tower here, so I 
suppose he was a toppin’ mason in this here country 


r 


- | bad heard 





Then there was a ruination—no, that was at Candle- 
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worth—a statue of a man not half the size of Master 
Figgins’s in our church at home—no, I think that wur 
at Statford on Haven. But the place I remembers best 
about was Stonelegh Habby. You never seed sich a 
beautiful place in your born days; Scarlock Hall is no- 
thin’ to it. The gentleman as lives here was a great 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; she caine down fur to see 
him, and every body thought she was a goin’ to marry 
him; but here was the devil to pay, for he was married 
already to a very beautiful young lady, one Miss Hamy. 
Well, what does he do, but, like a bloody minded villain, 
murder she; and a'ter all, the queen, God bless her, 
would have nothin’ to say to him. Now, between you 
and I, Sal, I don’t think this here reform bill is of any 
kind of use whatsomever, if a man be at liberty to mur- 
der his wife without impunity, as a body may say. But 
here, this here gentleman is still livin, and from all I 
can see, as much liked and respected as if he was as 
innocent as a babe. Oh! Sal, the sin of this here world 
is prodigious. But whether this happened at the Habby 
or Candleworth Castle, I am not very sure; but it isn’t 
of no grit consequence, so as it happened somewhere. 
After this account of our travels, you'll see as I have 
been a storing my mind with useful and entertainin 
nolledge, like the little books as lies in your room. 
There’s nothin like travellin for openin one's mind,—or 
his eyes either, for the matter of that. I’ve seed a sight 
of things sin I left hoam. The horses, to be sure, is very 
fine; and master’s cob—young Harry—is the admira- 
tion of all the fat old gentlemen in the town. They are 
always a axing me if it is to be sold ; but master wouldn't 
part with it for its weight in ginnies; so tell Master 
Harry we are all right, and never to be down-hearted 
about nothin, for it will all come round in time. I wish’ 
we was all back hoam again, for they puts too little hops 
in their beer, thoff the porter I must confess is particklar. 
O, Sally, I hasn't had a bit of a junket-like since I left 
the old manor. The bar-maids in them parts is an- 
common high; and besides, for the matter of that, I 
never could see no use in a parlour, with one whole 
side of the room, and one-haff of the door-way made of 
glass,—a pretty joke it would be if there was a glass 
door to your room at Glemsworth, where you and I and 
the butler has all been so snugg. I really wishes we 
was all back again, for I feels in this outlandish place 
just like one of the babes in the wood. Master would 
be as tired of it as I am, if it wasn’t all along of this 
cripple gentleman, as takes to him amazin :—so no more 
at present, but remains your fello-servant, 
Gites Gupstns. 

P. S. Tell Jim Fyler to be careful in giving the bay 
mare a canter every mornin, Young missus will ride 
her again before long. 


7.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 


I am sure it is one of the most delightful things in the 
world to have such a dear, kind, good-natured maiden 
aunt as I have. What could I do in this banishment 
from all the places and all the friends that were dear to 
me, if I had not your sympathising bosom, dear aunt 
Peggy, on which to repose my sorrows? My situation 
here grows more and more distressing every day. This 
wicked old man Mr. Griper, does all he can to make me 
wretched ; and he has now got so completely the maste 
of papa, that he follows his advice in every thing. He 
has pressed him to Glemsworth for the whole of this 
autumn, and (horrible to relate!) the invitation is ~~ 
ed. Indeed, I overheard him promising to papa to e 
himself useful in keeping me out of the clutches of that 
dangerous young man, Harry Travers. Did you ever 
hear of a. thing so indelicate? I only wish Harry 


m—But no! [ wouldn’t for all the world 
have Mr. Travers know of their suspicions. It is really 
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too bad to be twitted in this way, as if 1 had become 
secretly engaged to poor Harry, when I assure you there 
is no ground for it. It may perhaps strike you as very 
odd, that Harry never even hinted at any thing of that 
kind to me. I must say it appears rather extraordinary 
to me, especially as I know from the dear open-hearted 
Charlotte, that he doesn’t consider me merely a common 
acquaintance. But now to be suspected wrongfully is 
very provoking. 


I had written thus far, when I was summoned to the 
drawing-room, and there I found papa and Mr. Griper 
in deep divan. Papa held a letter in his hand, and paced 
up and down the room in a state of excitement. “The 
old rascal,” he said, “ that old scoundrel Dobbs will suc- 
ceed, I verily believe, in both the things he has threatened 
me with. — Travers gone off about ten days ago 
into Devonshire ; and my boy Tom fallen evidently over 
head and ears in love with that minx, Miss Charlotte !” 

“ O, delightful !” I cried. 

“ Hold your tongue, miss,” replied papa, in a towering 
passion: “If he has made such a fuol of himself, he 
shall suffer for it, I can tell ye.” 

“ And quite right too,” snuffled old Griper. “She 
must be a very designing sort of vixen, this friend of 
Miss Emily's ; and as to the young man Travers having 
gone into Devonshire I don’t believe a word of it.” 


“ How ? where do you think he’s gone to, then?” said 


papa. 

“ Why, here to be sure. I have no doubt he is lurking 
about in this very town—perhaps in this very house,” 
replied Griper, looking impudently at me. 

“I wouldn’t advise him to let me catch him here— 
that’s all. But what, in Heaven’s name, is to be done? 
Old Dobbs shall not triumph over me, if I can help it. 
Tell me, my dear Griper, what I ought to do ?” 

“Why, your object, as I understand you,” answered 
Mr. Griper, “ is to prevent Harry Travers from running 
away with your daughter. There is no use keeping the 
matter a secret now. Old Dobbs crowed over you, and 
boasted that Travers would do so within a month, with- 
out asking your consent, and without his agreeing to 
settle a shilling on his nephew.” 

“ Yes, that’s what the old rascal said. Bat, adad! I 
think we'll beat him; for three weeks are past already, 
and it will be an extraordinary matter if we can’t keep 
him at arm's length, at all events, for seven days longer.” 

“ But there’s another thing,” continued Mr. Griper, 
“that you have to guard against; and that is—that old 
Dobbs and the girl together don’t hook in your son to a 
marriage without any settlement,—so that the old fellow 
will do you on both points, and have both niece and 
nephew provided for without coming down with a single 
shilling.” 

“The skinflint old Jew! It isn’t so much that, as 
the triumph it will be to him: there will be no end of 
his cursed‘ ugg, ugg!’ But how can I prevent it ?” 

“ Your only plan, my dear Wyville, is this: you have 
a friend in Devonshire near the place they say young 
Travers is to?” 

“ Yes, old Fred. Walsond.” 

“ Well, write him. He will easily ascertain whether 
or not he is really there. Go you, in the mean time, for 
two days to Glemsworth, and settle matters as you best 
can with Master Tom and Miss Charlotte. Leave charge 
of this young lady to me: I'll keep guard over her as if 
she were a ; and”—— 

“Capital! the very thing!” exclaimed my father, 
shaking his friend’s hand. “ What could I have done 
without you? Emily,” he continued, turning to me, “ I 
put you entirely in the — of my friend, Mr. Griper. 

no one else but the landlady your maid till I re. 
turn. You have your books and music, and Mr. Griper 
will pass the mornings with you. I shall be back in three 
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days, and hope to hear good accounts of you when I re. 
turn.” 

“I am sorry, sir,’ I said, “you have not paid 
me the compliment of reposing confidence in my own 
sense yk teen a me under the care of a person 
whose company is at all times di ble, and still more 
so, when he is mean to ‘aks on himself the cha. 
racter of a spy.”” I glided majestically out of the room 
as I said this, but not before I heard papa say, “ Never 
mind what she says, Griper; we'll keep her out of old 
Dobbs’s hands at any rate.” So here, dearest aunt Peggy, 
am I kept a prisoner, and without even the miserable 
consolation of having done any thing worthy of such re. 
straint, and under the guard, too, of that ble old 
man. I can't write another word: so adieu, dear aunt, 
your disconsolate niece, 


Emiy. 
8.—George Wyville, Esq. to the Rev. Fred. Walsond. 


Never can any man, my dear Fred, know what it is 
to be thoroughly miserable, till he is plagued with mar- 
riageable daughters and flirting sons. I told you in my 
letter from this place, that I had set Tom to keep watch 
over young Travers and his sister. What the deuce do 
you think they have done? Why, blinded him, and, I 
verily believe, worked him into a marriage. Yon will 
say, why not? I will tell you. Old Dobbe, the girl's 
uncle, is a queer, disagreeable, purse-prond, old fellow, 
and put me into a rage with him the last time I saw him. 
I went over to speak to him about his nephew, who had 
been throwing sheep's eyes, as the saying is, at my Emily. 
He laughed and sneered, till I lost all patience, and told 
me, that if his nephew chose, he would run away with 
my girl in a month,—but he first of all said he would 
escend to agree to the match, if I settled my whole 
estate on the bride! Did you ever hear of such a rascal? 
And now what do you think his plan is? Why, to get 
my son to run away with his unportioned niece, in hopes, 
as my good friend, Mr. Griper, suggests, to put me into 
a passion with the boy, disinherit him, and settle all 
upon Miss Emily, who will by this time have been snapt 
ap by young Travers, without so much as saying to me 
by your leave. Here's a plot! I would submit toa great 

if I could only spite the old man. But how to do it 
is the question. One way certainly is, to keep my girl 
out of young Travers’s reach ; at the same time to 
resist my boy’s marriage with his niece, till I have re- 
turned him tit for tat for the insult he offered to me, by 
promising to consent to the match, provided he settles 
every acre of Scarlock Hall upon the bride. This will 
be capital revenge, and I sincerely hope the old rogue’s 
indignation will choke him. Ail these plans have been 
put into my head by the pleasantest old fellow I ever met 
with. He is a prodigious victim to rheumatism, and is 
blind of an over which he wears an enormous black 
patch. He constantly in one of those whirligig 
sort of chairs they have here, and has been of t use 
to me. He recommends my going to Glemsworth to put 
my revenge on old Dobbs in execution ; and he has pro- 
mised, in the mean time, te be as watchful as a dragon 
over Miss Emily. So much for her. She is pretty safe, 
I conclude, for gh the fellow has but one Jove, 
he is as clever as the old chap we used to of that had 
a hundred. Now, what I want you to do, is to ascertain 
for me immediately, whether heny 
a as See eee ee”. 
bourhood, to the house of a gentleman of name of 
Sir Peregrine Potts, near Hartley. If so, the game is 
our own. But old Griper sus: that his Devonshire 
visit is a hoax, and that in reality he is on the watch in 
Leami . Lose no time in letting me know. What 
could I have done without such an assistant as Griper! 
He is coming to me this autumn. You must make an 
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effort to come and meet him. I am sure you will like 
him, he is so confoundedly satirical and sharp. But the 
chaise is at the deoe, end 1 mast be aft Yours ever, 
sincerely, c= 
G. W. 


9.—Miss Emily Wyville to Mrs. Margaret Bethel. 


Oh, dear aunt Peggy, how you will be surprised at 
what I am going to tell you! Scarcely had papa been 
gone half an hour, when a message came to me in my 
bedroom, that a person requested to speak with me in the 
parlour. I went, and saw a very elegant handsome young 
man; and as I was hurrying out of the room again, 
thinking it was some unaccountable mistake, he rushed 
forward, calling me “ Emily, sister Emily !” and when I 
looked again, I found it was my ever kind and affectionate 
brother! Was ever any thing so curious! It took a 
weight off my heart at once. I told him all the incidents 
of our stay here. He laughed immoderately at them all ; 
and when I described my horror and detestation of the 
grim old gorgon who was set to watch me, his enjoyment 
of the joke, as he called it, became uncontrollable. I 


confess I felt greatly alarmed, in spite of 'Tom’s presence 
and protection, when at this moment I heard the chair 
of the watchful Mr. Griper creak, creaking along the 
— At last the door opened, and in, as usual, 
wheeled m 


tormentor. 

! Miss Emily,” he snuffled,“ who’s this? You've 
lost no time, I see. Is this Mr. Travers come to disobey 
your father’s injunctions already ?” 

My brother during all this address was nearly convulsed 
with laughter. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ old gentleman, my name is Harry 
Travers, and I claim this young lady as my bride. What 
just cause or impediment can you advance to the con- 
trary ?” 

“Only this,” growled the invalid, “ that I have a wit- 
ness here who can swear that you are not the real Simon 
Pure. Come into court !”—and as he said this the door 
was pushed open, and Charlotte Travers rushed into my 
arms. 

Whilst we were mutually embracing, and I wondering 
by what strange accident all this had come to pass, old 
Griper wrung his hands and tore his hair, as if he were 
distracted. it what was my horror, when my brother, 
walking up to him, said, “Come, old gentlemen, to the 
right about! your absence is particularly requested !” 
and he actually proceeded to lay hands upon his chair. 
Then, with a shout of prodigious laughter, in which even 
Charlotte joined very heartily, old Griper tore off the 

tch from his eye, the grey grizzled wig from his head, 

pt out of the chair, and in a moment was kneeling at 
my feet. "Twas Harry Travers! Isn't this more like 
a scene in a play than in actual life? How he has been 
able all this time to disguise himself, I can’t imagine, 
But what will papa and old Mr. Dobbs do? We are all 
in a great alarm about how they will bear this disappoint- 
ment. My brother says our only —o is to put it 
out of their power to throw any obsta in the way; 
and I think he has persuaded Charlotte to enter into his 
views. igh ho! I have no spirits to write you at 
greater length. Harry evidently agrees with my brother, 
only he says he is afraid to hint at such a thing as a trip 
to the church to-morrow, in case old Griper makes an 
opposition. We can do ao laugh over the wh 
matter. Now that Charlotte is here, I never felt so happy 
in my life. 1 will write again to you soon. 

Your dutiful niece, 
Emtry. 


10.—George Wyville, Esq.to Rev. Frederick Walsond. 


They've done us, Fred, the young ones have done us 
completely. Asto young Travers and Sir Peregrine, 
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Potts, take no trouble about that. I told you in my last 
what my plans were about old Dobbs. You shall hear 
how I sped. 

On arriving at Glemsworth, and asking for Tom, he 
was no where to be seen. None of the people had seen 
him for two or three days, and couldn’t even guess where 
he had betaken himself. I could, though; and made direct 
for Scarlock Hall. I made sure Mr. Dobbs had tried all 
he could to inveigle my son into a marriage with his 
niece, as I had been informed by my lame friend in his 
wheel-chair, and be hanged to him ! so, brimful of anger, 
I walked into the library,—* Well Mr. Dobbs,” I began, 
“ pretty behaviour this of yours, wheedling my boy to 
take your niece off your hands.” 

“Ugg, ugg! this is too much of a joke, neighbour 
Wyville. Your coming to crow over me is most insult- 
ing, ugg, ugg !” 

“To crow over you? what the devil do you mean, 
sir? Hasn’t your niece run off with my son? Don’t 
you expect, by that trick of yours, to get me to give my 
whole estate to my daughter, who is to be whipped up 
immediately by your precious nephew? No, no, old 
gentleman, your plot’s discovered ; thanks to your friend 
and mine, Mr. Griper.” 

“Mr. Griper? ugg, ugg! 


” 


I know no such person, 


“ He knows you though, and that’s quite enough for 
me. You shan’t succeed, I promise you,” 

“Ugg, ugg! I don’t understand what you're driving 
at. ou tell me your son has run off with my niece. 
Let her go, ugg, ugg! Iam ready to give up her for- 
tune whenever her husband demands it, ugg ugg !” 

és Her fortune ?” said I. “ Why,I never heard a word 
of it.” 

“Ugg, ugg! very likely; ugg, ugg! If she had only 
told me of her intention I would have made a better bar- 
gain for her, that’s all. But you and your son have beat 
me, ugg, ugg !” 

This was a perfect puzzle tome. “Do you mean, Mr. 
Dobbs,” I said, “ to deny that you have hooked my boy into 
this match ?” 

“Hooked, ugg, ugg !—into a match, with twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and no settlement? ugg, ugg !” 

“ Pray, Mr. Dobbs, are you acquainted with a very in- 
firm old gentleman of the name of Griper ?” 

“ Never heard of him, ugg! who is he ?” 

“Why, he has staid in the same house with me at 
Leamington for a fortnight. He said he knew you very 
well. 1 have left him in charge of Emily.” 

“ Whew !” said Mr. Dobbs, “ say you so, Mr. Wyville? 
You have conquered on one wing; sec if 1 don’t beat 
you on the other.” 

The old gentleman rang for his carriage, put four 
posters to it, offered me a seat, and off we set on our way 
to Leamington, moping and wondering, one in each cor- 
ner of the carriage. Next day we thundered down the 
main street: and, on looking up, who should be gazing 
at us from the window of my own drawing-room but 
Master Tom and Miss Charlotte Travers. 

I couldn’t find it in my heart to be angry, more espe- 
cially as I saw how vexed old Dobbs was. We hurried 
up stairs. 

“Ah! Tom, you're a pretty fellow,” I began ; “ play- 
ing such a trick; and as for you, Miss Charlotte”—— 

“Qh!” interrupted Tom, “let me introduce you, Mrs, 
Wyyville!” 

“What! married? ugg, ugg, and not a word about 
settlements ?” said Mr. Dobbs. 

“ Even so,” replied young Hopeful. “ Don’t you think 
I’ve done exactly as you told me, father ?” 

“ How?” said I. 

“ Why, spited the old gentleman—look at him.” 

“ But where is my friend, Mr. Griper, all this time ?” 
said I. 
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“Oh!” replied Tom, “ old Griper will be here directly;” 
and at that moment in wheeled the old invalid in his 
chair. 

“ How's this, Mr. Griper?” I cried, “ where’s your 
ward? This is your friend, Mr. Dobbs; you don't seem 
to recognise him.” 

“Ugg, ugy! never saw the gentlemen in the whole 
course of my life.” 

“Don’t say so,” replied Mr. Griper, snuffling even more 
than usual. “Didn't you boast to my friend, Mr. Wy- 
ville here, that your nephew, young Travers, would 
marry his daughter within a month ?” 

“I did, ugg, ugg !” 

* Without a settlement ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ To spite her father ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then, dear uncle!” cried Mr. Griper, jumping out 
of his chair, and throwing off his disguise, “ ’tis done 
to your heart’s desire, and here comes Mrs. Henry Travers 
to answer for herself.” 

The laugh was now turned against me; and old Dobbs, 
after enjoying his triumph for a while, held out his hand 
to me and said, “ Ugg, ugg ! couple of old fools, neigh- 
bour Wyville; least said soonest mended ; let us all home 

ain as soon as we can, and since we can’t make our 
children wretched merely for the fun of tormenting one 
another, why, I say, ugg, ugg—let us make them as 
happy as we can.” 

Now, Fred, be a good boy; leave Hartley for a week 
or two, and join us during our rejoicings. Bring my 
god-daughter Jane with you; and believe me yours, very 
sincerely, 

Grorce Wyvitte. 





From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


[A granitic rock on the western bank of the Rio Temi 
attracted their attention. It is called the Piedra de la 
Guahiba, or Piedra de la Madre, and commemorates one 
of those acts of oppression of which Europeans are guilty 
in all countries whenever they come into contact wii 
savages. In 1797, the missionary of San Fernando had 
led his people to the banks of the Rio Guaviare, on a hos- 
tile excursion. In an Indian hut they found a Guahiba 
woman with three children, occupied in preparing Cas- 
sava flour; she and her little ones attempted to escape, 
but were seized and carried away. ‘The unhappy female 
repeatedly fled with her children from the village, but 
was always traced by her Christian countrymen. At 
length the friar, after causing her to be severely beaten, 
resolved to separate her from her family, and sent her up 
the Atabipo towards the missions of the Rio Negro. 
Ignorant of the fate intended her, but judging by the 
direction of the sun, that her persecutors were carrying 
her far from her native country, she burst her fetters, 
leaped from the boat, and swam to the left bank of the 
river. She landed on a rock, but the frresident of the 
establishment ordered the Indians to row to the shore 
and lay hands on her. She was brought back in the 
evening, stretched upon the bare stone (the Piedra de la 
Madre), scourged with straps of manatee leather, which 
are the ordinary whips of the country, and then d 
to the mission of Javita, her hands bound behind her 
back. It was the rainy season, the night was exces- 


sively dark, forests believed to be impenetrable stretched 
from that station to San Fernando, over an extent of 
eighty-six miles, and the only communication between 
these places was by the river; yet the Guahiba mother, 
breaking her bonds and eluding the vigilance of her 
guards, escaped under cover of night, and on the fourth 
morning was seen at the village, hovering round the hut 
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which contained her children. On this journey she 
must have undergone dangers, hardships, and privations, 
from which the most robust man would have shrunk. 
And the result of all this courage and devotion was— 
her removal to one of the missions on the upper Orinoco, 
where, despairing of ever seeing her beloved children, 
and refusing all kinds of nourishment, she miserably 
perished—a victim to the barbarity and bigotry of 
wretches calling themselves Christians —Humboldt’s 
Travels.) 


Amidst the rich banana trees, 
Within the verdant shade, 

Where sun-bright palms a canopy 
Of gorgeous beauty made ; 


The Indian mother’s palm-that¢h’d hut, 
In rustic beauty stood, 

Shelter’d o’er head by quivering leaves, 
Screen’d by the neighb’ring wood. 

Within her quiet, happy home, 
Three cherub children dwelt ; 

High swell’d with joy the mother’s heart, 

hen at her feet they knelt. 


Shrieks—shrieks—wild shrieks are in the air, 
Fierce, fast devouring flame, 

Is scorching up that Eden bower, 
Its joys, its loves, its name. 


Fiercer than elemental war 
Man’s passions stalk behind ; 

High rings the stern unpitying shout, 
“ Kill, kill, or firmly bind.” 


With bloody sword, with waving torch, 
With slaughter drunk or mad, 
Their leader urges on the fight, 
In priestly garments clad. 


Oh God! was this thy chosen one? 
Was this thy servant good ? 

Whose dark, relentless bigotry, 
Would plant thy word in blood ? 


With hurried speed, in terror wild, 
With retroverted eye, 

The Indian mother rashes forth, 
With rapid steps to fly. 

But not alone the mother came— 
Two children on her hung ; 

A third dragg’d onwards by her side, 
Within her tunic slung. 


Vain—vain her flight ; far fleeter steps 
Are pressing close behind : 

Again the same wild shout arose, 
“ Kill! kill! or firmly bind.” 

Seiz’d, bound, and with her little ones, 
Allow’d no sign, no word, 

Their cries fell bitter én her soul, 
Her inmost spirit stire’d. 


. Far down the Orinoco’s stream, 
Fetter’d, both hand and foot, 
Far from her happy sun-bright home, 
Far from her palm-built hut— 


Away they sail’d—hope sunk—it died— 
Onward the light bark sweeps ; 

When night's dark gloom o’ershadows them, 
Something beside her creeps. 


It is her child—her youngest one, 
Seeking its mother’s breast, 

On which to lay its wearied head, 
Its wonted hn of rest. 

















Fast were her hands—she could not clasp 
The cherub—but it crept 

Close and more close—it threw its arms 
About her neck, and slept. 


pass'd—morn dawn’d—from fetters freed, 
moves her limbs at last, 
Her trembling, bleeding, tortur'd arms, 
Are round darling’s cast. 


Watch'd, guarded day and night, she dwelt, 
Amidst her captors stern, 

Who strove by blows, by stripes, by chains, 
Their faith to make her learn. 


Her palm-built hut—her once blest home— 
Rose brightly on her mind ; 

With woman's skill she 'scap’d her guards, 
That happy home to find. 


In vain—in vain—by bloodhounds trac’d 
Through forest and o’er plain, 

Herself—her little ones were found— 
Once more to fly—in vain. 


a ee her on the granite rock, 
y scourged her writhing frame, 
And scornful jest and mockery 

Were lavish’d on her shame. 


The mother’s rock was spotted o’er, 
With drops of crimson blood ; 

Her piercing shrieks—her anguish’d groans— 
Rose wildly o’er the flood. 


Oh, Heaven ! were these thy messengers, 
Man’s sinful soul to save ? 

Whose piety had led them forth 
To cross the boundless wave ? 


They told of love—of charity— 
Yet treated men as slaves ; 
They made that paradise a hell 
Thick strown with tear-worn graves. 


No, no !—thy heavenly mission breath'd 
Of joy, of hope, of love : 

Of holy calm, of happiness, 
Of endless peace above. 


How sacred is a mother’s love ! 
Yet savage hearts are found 

Would strive to break the life-link’d chain, 
By which her soul is bound— 


Would burst the rivet-—break the spell— 
Which clasps a mother’s heart ; 

The heart may break—but a mother’s love 
Of life itself is part. 


They dragg’d her from her little ones, 
fast they oe clung— 

Though drops of tear-chok’d agony 

Upon her forehead hung. 
Far—far away they carried her— 

Long sail’d the victim-bark ; ‘ 
They left her midst unforded streams, 

“Midst swamps and forests dark. 


Yet scarce had night commenc’d its reign 
She broke her bonds and a . 

She "d ’midst dangers yet undar’d, 
"Midet scenes of fear and dread. 


Oh, Indian mother ! did the beasts 
Thy sacred errand know ” 

Oh, Indian mother! did the streams 

Dry up their wonted flow ? 
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How didst thou live in those wild haunts ? 
Thy food did angels bring ? 

Or did the God thy faith ador’d 
Round thee his mantle fling ? 


Safely thou pass’d a wilderness 
Man since has never trod, 

Supported by a mother’s love, 
Upheld by mercy’s God. 


Again they found thee near the hut 
Which held thy precious ones ; 

Again blows, stripes, and chains, were tried, 
To still thy anxious moans. 


Oh, mother! broken, bud-stript flower ! 
Was this thy sole reward 

For untold dangers overcome ? 
For all thy perils dared ? 


Robb'd of her treasured loves—her joys— 
Despair froze up her tears ; 

It iced the very springs of life, 
Blasting both hopes and fears. 


Heart-broken—withering—dying fast 
With spirit unsubdued, 

Firmly she shuts her parched lips, 
Refuses drink, or food. 


Bleeding—fast fetter’d—far away 
Beyond her children’s cry, 

High tow’rds the Orinoco’s source, 
They bore her—but to die! 


For, passive—listless—stirless now, 
With closing, sunken eyes— 

With thin, attenuate, woe-worn frame, 
The Indian mother lies. 


Deserted by her savage guards, 
Left all alone to die; 

Half-buried ’mongst the sedgy reeds, 
Watch'd by no human eye— 


Rous’d by the river's rush, the voice 
Of whispering tuneful trees ; 

Or by the coolness freshly brought 
Upon the passing breeze ;— 


She looks around—a quiet smile 
Upon her pale cheeks play’d ; 
Perchance she dreamed that in her home 
Her dying limbs were laid. . 
. G, 





Sratve or Bonararte.—In nothing is the influence of 
political events on the fortunes of sculpture more remark- 
able, than in the history of Napoleon’s own statue. This 
colossal work (12 feet in height) was commenced in the 
time of the emperor’s greatest successes. It accordingly 
displayed him with the sceptre of subjugated Europe in 
one hand, and a little statue of victory, after the ancient 
type, in the other. But before the epoch arrived when 
the imperial resemblance should have been set up in 
Paris, the symbol had lost much of its propriety and ap- 
plication. A dread of the epigram (for such it had be- 
come), together with certain notions of ridicule, which 
Napoleon entertained of the classical nudity of the work, 
caused him to command its temporary seclusion from 
public view. It remained, therefore, hidden in the Lou- 
vre, behind a barricade of boards, till the fortunes of war 
delivered it, as it were, a captive, into the possession of 
the conqueror of Waterloo; and it now stands, in an al- 
most equal obscurity, beneath the staircase at Apsley 
House. 











From the Asiatic Journal. 
INDIAN SPORTS, 


Happy are those young men who take out with 
them to India the tastes and habits of a scholar 
or of a sportsman, though perhaps neither can be 
carried to excess, without danger, in a climate 
almost equally hostile to mental and to bodily 
exertion. Moderation, either in study or in field- 
sports, requires more self-command than is 
usually practised by the young and enthusiastic ; 
and the latter pursuit, especially, is so fascinating, 
as to beguile veterans into rash enterprises, 
which could only be excusable in the days of 
boyhood. Formerly, almost all the European 
residents of India were mighty hunters; but, in 
the present day, though there are quite enough to 
keep up their ancient reputation, the slaughter of 
wild animals is not so general or so absorbing a 
passion as it used to be, when the company’s 
territories were surrounded by the courts of 
native princes, who were accustomed to take the 
field against the furred and feathered rangers of 
the forest, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
war. Parties of gentlemen from Calcutta are in 
the habit of spending a part of the cold season 
amid the wildest jungles of Bengal; but their 
cortége, though exceedingly numerous, and the 
havoc they make, though sufficiently great to 
satisfy any reasonable person, are nothing com- 
pared to the displays of former times. The 
amusements of Cossim Ally Khan, the nawab of 
Bengal, in 1761, afford a strong contrast to the 
habits and pursuits of his degenerate representa- 
tive. The fame of his exploits still survives in 
the memory of the people, and their scenes are 
pointed out with no small degree of exultation. 

In one of his grand hunting-parties, his retinue, 
including a body-guard of cavalry, consisted of 
not fewer than twenty thousand persons. The 
officers of his army and household, and his 
European guests, were conveyed to the theatre of 
action on elephants, camels, and horses, or in 
palanquins. The hunters were armed with 
spears, bows, arrows, and matchlocks, and they 
were accompanied by greyhounds, hawks, and 
cheetahs. The scene of the chase was one of 
the most beautiful which the splendid landscapes 
of Bengal can present. Between the Ganges 
and one of the ranges of hills, which spread 
themselves along the frontiers of the provinces, 
there is a wide tract of country, diversified with 
rocks, woods, lakes, heaths, and rivulets, and 
abounding with every sort of game; hither the 
nawab and his party repaired, and, forming an 
extensive line, roused up the denizens of the field 
as they advanced, and letting the hawks fly as 
the wild-fowl sprang up, and loosening the grey- 
hounds and chostahe upon the deer, the spear 
and matchlock-men attacked the wild hogs, 
while others, mounted upon elephants, marked 
out the still more ferocious animals, and brought 
them down with a two-ounce ball. The nawab 
was one of the most active of the party; some- 
times he rode in an open palanquin, carried on 
the shoulders of eight bearers, with his shield, 
sword, gun, bow, and quiver, lying beside him ; 
sometimes he mounted on horseback, and at 
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others, where the grass and bushes were high, he 
got upon an elephant. After the diversion had 
been carried on for three or four hours, and to the 
distance of twelve miles, the nawab and his 
guests repaired to their encampment, where a 
sumptuous repast was served up for their enter- 
tainment. 

Hunting-parties, upon so grand a scale, are 
now rare in India, even amongst native princes, 
and though the imagination can scarcely fail to 
be dazzled by an assemblage of twenty thousand 
men, with their picturesque accompaniments of 
stud and equipage, scouring through the woods, 
and across the plains, in search of the noblest 
species of game, such scenes of barbaric splen- 
dour would soon become exceedi tiresome. 
The truest enjoyment of field-sports is offered to 
small parties of Europeans, who blend intellecual 
tastes with the love of the chase; who, while 
es in the forest, delight to make them- 
selves acquainted with the manners and habits of 
its wild tribes, and who, not entirely bent upon 
butchery, vary their occupations by devoting 
themselves to botanical or geological pursuits. 

The period usually chosen for these excursions 
is from the beginning of November until the end 
of February, a season in which the climate of 
Hindostan is delightfully temperate, the air per- 
fectly serene, and the sky often without a cloud. 
Some verdant spot, shaded by adjacent groves, 
and watered by a small lake or rivulet, is selected 
for the encampment. An Indian jungle offers so 
great a variety of beauties, that there is no diffi- 
culty in the selection of an appropriate scene. A 
natural lawn, sloping down to a broad expanse 
of water, shaded by palm-trees, whose graceful, 
tufted foliage forms so striking a feature in 
Oriental scenery, or beneath the canopy of the 
cathedral-like banian, stretching its long aisles in 
verdant pomp along the plain, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of a mosque, pagoda, or stately tomb, 
whose numerous recesses and apartments offer 
excellent accommodation for such followers of 
the party as are not provided with other shelter. 
There is no danger of being in want of any of the 
comforts and conveniences of life, during a 
sojourn in wildernesses, perchance as yet untrod- 
den by the foot of man, or so long deserted as to 
leave no traces of human occupation. Wherever 
a party of this kind establishes itself, it will be 
followed by native shop-keepers, who make 
themselves very comfortable in a bivouac beneath 
the trees, and supply the encampment with every 
necessary which the servants and cattle may 
require. European stores are, of course, laid in 
by the khansamahs of the different gentlemen, 
and ‘unless the sportsmen and their fair com- 
panions—for ladies delight in such expeditions— 
determine upon living entirely upon game, shee 
and poultry are brought to stock a farm-yard, 
rendered impervious to the attacks of savage 
beasts. Every part of the surrounding country 
swarms with animal life; in the upper provinces, 
insects are not very troublesome during the cold 
weather, nor are reptiles so much upon the alert ; 
in Bengal, however, the cold is never sufficiently 
severe to paralyse the musquitoes, which are said 
then to sting more sharply, and to cherish a more 
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insatiate appetite, than during the sultry part of 
the year. The inconveniences arising from too 


intimate a connection with lizards, spiders, and 
even less welcome guests, are more than counter- 
balaneed by the gratification which inquisitive 
minds derive from the various novelties which 
present themselves upon every side. The ma- 
Jestic appearance of the trees, many of them 
covered with large lustrous flowers, or garlanded 
with creepers, which attain to an enormous size, 
must delight all who possess a taste for sylvan 
scenery. In some of the jungles of India, the 
giant parasites of the soil appear, as they stretch 
themselves from tree to tree, like immense boa- 
constrictors, and the blossoms they put forth, at 
intervals, are so large, and cluster so thickly 
together, as to suggest the idea of baskets of 
flowers hanging from a festoon: the underwood 
is frequently formed of richly-flowering plants; 
the corinda, which is fragrant even to satiety, 
and scarcely bearable in any confined place, 
loading the air with perfume, while the dhag, 
with its fine, wide, dark green leaves, and 
splendid crimson vase-like flowers, contrasts 
beautifully with other forest-trees, bearing white 
blossoms, smaller but resembling those of the 
camellia japonica. 

So magnificent a solitude would in itself afford 
a very great degree of pleasure and interest to 
contempiative minds; but both are heightened 
by the living objects which give animation to the 
scene. Though wild hogs are most abundant 
in plantations of sugar-canes, which is their 
favourite food, and which imparts to their flesh 
the delicious flavour so highly esteemed by 
epicures, they are also to be found in the wildest 
and most uncultivated tracts. The roebuck, 
musk, and hog-deer, conceal themselves amidst 
the thickest heath and herbage, and the antelopes 
and large deer rove over the plains. All these 
animals, however, seek the thickets occasionally, 
and they are fond of resorting to the tall coarse 
grass, which attains to the rankest luxuriance in 
the levels of the jungle, and is the favourite lair 
of the tiger and the hyena. Panthers, leopards, 
bears, and the beautiful tiger-cat, are likewise 
inhabitants of these hiding places; and in the 
neighbourhood of Rajmhal, the Deyra Dhoon, 
the Terraie, &c., rhinoceroses and wild buffaloes 
are added to the list. Amid the smaller and 
more harmless creatures which haunt the jungle, 
one of the prettiest and most interesting is the 
fox; its size searcely exceeds that of an English 
hare; the limbs are slender, and it is delicately 
furred with soft hair, generally of a bluish gray. 
It has not the offensive smell of the reynard of 
Europe, its food being principally grain, vegeta- 
bles, and fruit. The passion of the fox for 
grapes was by no means a flight of fancy on the 
part of our old friend AZsop, who showed himself 
well acquainted with the habits of the Asiatic 
speeies. They burrow in holes, and prefer the 
side of a hillock, where the grass is short and 
smooth, to the wood, and there they may be seen, 
in the morning and after sunset, frisking about 
and playing with their young. They afford 
excellent sport, when hunted; for, though not 
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and make many efforts (by winding tn successive 
evolutions) to escape their pursuers. Jackalls 
are almost as common as crows, in every part of 
India; but notwithstanding their numbers, and 
the great desire which they evince to make 
themselves heard, there is some difficulty in 
getting a sight of them, except when the moon is 
up, and then they seek concealment in the 
shadows, gliding along under covert, with a 
stealthy movement, like some dark phantom, or 
when the prospect of a banquet upon some 
newly-slain victim lures them from their retreat 
in open day. 

However bare and solitary the place may be, 
the instant any animal falls to the ground, ex- 
hausted by wounds or disease, it is immediately 
surrounded by troops of two-legged and four- 
footed cormorants, who do not await its last gasp 
to commence their attack: four or five hundred 
vultures will be assembled, in an incredibly 
short period of time, in places where they are 
not usually to be found, whenever a bullock or a 
deer has fallen a sacrifice to a tiger. Upon 
these oceasions, if the rightful master of the feast 
should be in the neighbourhood, and choosing, as 
often is the case, to delay his meal until sunset, 
the jackalls and the veleanen, cowering close to 
the spot, await with great patience the moment 
in which they may commence their operations, 
without giving offence, taking care to remove to 
a respectful distance, when the tiger, who is said 
to approach the dead carcass in the same 
cautious and crouching manner as when endea- 
vouring to steal upon living prey, makes his 
appearance upon the scene. 

It is affirmed that whenever tigers roam or 
couch, multitudes of birds collect and hover 
about them, screaming and crying, as if to create 
an alarm, and it is also said that peacocks are 
particularly allured by the tawny monarch of the 
wood, and that, when he is perceived by a flock, 
they will advance towards him immediately, and 
begin, with their usual ostentatious pomp, to strut 
around him, their wings fluttering, their feathers 
quivering, and their tails bristly and expanded. 
Native sportsmen, who always prefer stratagem 
to open war, take advantage of this ee tty om 
and painting a brown cloth screen, about six feet 
square, with black spots or streaks, advance 
under its cover, which is placed fronting the sun. 
The pea-fowl either approaches the lure, or 
suffers the fowlers, who are concealed behind it, 
to draw near enough to their mark to be quite 
certain of not missing it. A hole in the canvass 
enables them to take an accurate aim, and the 
ruse is always successful. 

Strange instances of the fascination of animals 
are recorded, by which it would appear, that, un- 
der its influence, the most active and timid rush 
into the danger, which we should suppose they 
would be most anxious to avoid. ‘he power 
which serpents possess over birds, squirrels, &c., 
is well known, and those who have visited unfre- 
quented places, have had opportunities of witness- 
ing the effect of novel sights upon the shyest 
denizens of the waste. When the line of march 
of large bodies of troops has led across seques- 
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strong or persevering, they are fleet and flexible, 
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tered plains, they have attracted the attention of 
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herds of deer grazing in the neighbourhood. 
When startled by the humming murmuring noise 
made by the soldiers in passing, they have stood 
for some time staring, and apparently aghast with 
astonishment, with their eyes fixed upon the pro- 
gressive piles, whose glaring red uniforms and 
glittering muskets might well inspire them with 
fear. At length, in his bewilderment, the lead- 
ing stag, striking the ground, tossing his antlers, 
and snorting loudly, has rushed forward across 
the ranks, followed by the whole herd, to the utter 
dismay and confusion of the soldiers, the fright- 
ened deer bounding over the heads of those files 
who were taken too much by surprise to halt, and 
make way for them. Incidents of a similar na- 
ture have occurred more than once, and they serve 
to give interest and variety to a march across some 
of those apparently benadion plains, which stretch 
to the horizon on every side, and are not of un- 
frequent occurrence, in the thinly-peopled districts 
of Hindostan. 

The birds, in mary places, are to be seen lite- 
rally in myriads; water-fowl especially congre- 
gate in the greatest abundance and variety, their 
numbers almost covering the lakes and jheels, 
when resting upon the water; and forming thick 
clouds, when, upon any alarm, they rise simulta- 
neously upon the wing. The margin of the stream 
is surrounded by storks and cranes. The species 
of both are numerous, and the gracefulness of the 
shape of many can only be exceeded by the beauty 
of their plumage. The crested heron, whose snow- 
white tuft is an emblem of sovereignty in India, 
and the only feather which the religious prejudices 
of the Rajpoot princes permit them to wear, is one 
of the loveliest creatures imaginable ; its eyes are 
of bright scarlet, and, amidst many competitors in 
beauty, it shines conspicuous. There are no phea- 
sants in the woods of Bengal or Behar; but they 
are found upon the confines of Assam, Chittagong, 
and the ranges of the Himalaya. In Nepaul, and 
particularly about the Morung, they are large and 
beautiful, more especially the golden, the burnish- 
ed, the spotted, and the azure, together with the 
brown argus-eyed pheasant. There are several 
varieties of pea-fowls, black, white, and gray, in 
addition to the common sort; and though there 
are some districts in India, styled for dis- 
tinction, More-bunje, “ the place of peacocks,” 
they are so common all over the country, that it 
would be almost difficult to find a woodland haunt 
where they do not abound. They are certainly 
not prized in India according to their merits, either 
as an ornamental appendage, or as an addition to 
the board. Some Europeans have only been re- 
conciled to their admission at table, by an account 
which has reached them of their appearance at 
the lord mayor’s state-dinners in London : Anglo- 
Indians, generally speaking, being exceedingly 
unwilling to judge for themselves where their 
gastronomic taste can be called in question. Ne- 
vertheless those who, where native productions 
are worthy of praise, entertain no absurd preju- 
dices in favour of exotics, are glad to have an op- 
portunity of repeating the justly-merited claims 
to distinction of the sanehieh, as an article of pro- 
vender. 

High as are the merits of this fowl, however, 
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in its happy combination of the game-flavour of 
the pheasant with the juiciness of the turkey, 
it must hide its diminished head before the glories 
of the florikin ; the flanderkin of feudal banquets, 
and the peacock’s early rival at the baronial feasis 
of the Montacutes and the Courtenayes. The 
florikin is nearly, if not quite, as large as a tur- 
key, and the plumage on the back is not ualike 
that which distinguishes the monarch of our poul- 
try-yard; but the cock is furnished with a much 
more splendid crest. A tuft of fine black velvet 
feathers, which usually lies smooth upon the back 
of the head, can be erected at pleasure, and, when 
spread out, adds greatly to the noble appearance 
of the bird. Its favourite harbour is in the natu- 
ral pastures which edge the extremities of swamps, 
and the borders of lakes, always in the neighbour- 
hood of marshy ground, but not far distant from 
the uplands, In consequence of this choice of 
situation, and the variety of food which it pre- 
sents, its flesh acquires a peculiarity unknown to 
other birds; the legs, which are white, resemble 
in flavour those of a pheasant, while the breast 
and the wings bear a similarity to the wild-duck: 
epicures pronounce the whole to be delicate, sa- 
voury, and juicy beyond all comparison. This 
fine bird is not sufficiently common in India to 
yall upon the appetite; it is found in Bengal and 
in the neighbourhood of the hill-distriets: but, in 
many parts of the upper provinces, it will be 
searched for in vain. 

The woodcock is not an inhabitant of southern 
Asia, but snipes are exceedingly abundant ; and 
there is one variety, the painted snipe, which at- 
tains a very large size, and which compensates 
for the absence of the former-mentioned bird. 
The jungle-fow! performs the same duty for the 
pheasants, where that is not to be iound, and in 
some places the speckled poultry of Guinea, which 
have wandered into the woods, and bred there, 
are discovered in a wild state. It is one of the 
most agreeable, amid the numerous enjoyments 
of forest scenery, to see the hens and chickens 
sculking and scudding between the bushes, and 
to hear the crowing of the jungle cock. The 
black and the rock partridge form very acceptable 
adjuncts to the table, whilst every variety of pi- 
geons may be had for the trouble of killing them. 

A camp-dinner for a hunting party is not only 
an exhilarating, but a very interesting meal. The 
most elaborate pic-nic provided for a féte-cham- 
pétre, in England, where people are put to all 
sorts of inconveniences, and must content them- 
selves with a cold collation, is nothing to the luxu- 
rious displays of cookery performed in the open 
air in India. Under the shelter of some brush- 
wood, the spits turn merrily and rapidly over 
charcoal fires; an oven is constructed for the bak- 
ing-department, and all the beneficial effect of hot 
hearths, for stews and other savoury compounds, 
are produced with the greatest ease and facility. 
All that can be attainable within the range of fifty 
or sixty miles, is brought into the camp upon the 
heads of coolies, glad to earn a few pice for their 
daily bread, and indifferent to the obstructions 
which may beset their path. The multitude of 
followers, attendant even upon a small encamp- 
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desolate feeling ; the habits of the people are in 
unison with the scene; they are quite as happy 


uader the umbrageous and odoriferous canopy of 


a tope, as they would be in the marble chambers 
of a palace. A gipsey-life appears to afford them 
the truest enjoyment, and the scattered groups, 


which they afford in the glades and openings of 


the forest, their blazing fires, cheerful songs, and 
the majestic and picturesque forms of the elephants 
and camels glancing between the trees, make up 
a panorama, which the eys of taste can scarcely 
tire of contemplating, and which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten. 

Living in a jungle-encampment presents the 
best opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
habits and manners of the elephant, which its 
domestication can permit. The mahouts live in 
the most intimate association with the huge ani- 
mals entrusted to their care; they have each an 
assistant cooly, part of whose business it is to 
prepare and bake the cakes for the evening mea). 
A fourth of the number he appropriates to him- 
self, after-going through the ceremony of asking 
the elephant’s ae a piece of etiquette perform- 
ed in dumb-show, and whiéh the sagacious ani- 
mal seems perfectly to comprehend. The cooly 
feeds his companion, standing under the trunk, 
and putting each morsel into his mouth ; an act 
of supererogation, but one in which native cour- 
tesy, or as it may be called officious zeal, delights. 
The khidmutghars who wait at table, will stir the 
tea for their masters, and would cut the meat upon 
their plates, if permitted, to show their diligence 
by such minute attentions. Though the gift of 
speech is denied to the elephant, he not only ap- 
pears to understand all that is said to him by those 
with whom he is intimately acquainted, but also 
to possess the power of making his own senti- 
ments and opinions known. He can be incited 
to extraordinary attempts by praises and by pro- 
mises, and when sweetmeats, of which he is in- 
ordinately fond, are held out to him, as the reward 
of successful exertion, he cannot be disappointed 
of the expected treat without danger. The ma- 
houts converse with their charges as if they were 
rational beings ; perhaps the difference in intellec- 
tual acquirements is not very great between them, 
and where a strong friendship has been contract- 
ed, the elephant will refuse to admit of a succes- 
sor in the office. Upon the dismissal of his keeper, 
an elephant, who had always been exceedingly 
gentle and tractable, suddenly changed its cha- 
racter and became unmanageable. Vain were all 
the efforts made to soothe and reconcile it to its 
new associates. After th@ atruggle of several 
weeks, the attempt was given up, and the dis- 
charged servant being again re-established in his 
office, the elephant reassumed its former demean- 
our, and returned quietly to its duty. 

Elephants, though sometimes tempted to fly the 
abodes of man, and roam in freedom through the 
wilderness, never forget those persons to whom 
they have been attached during their state of ser- 
vitude. One, which had rejoined a wild herd, 
when encountered bya army, may 6 which was 
accompanied by the mahout who had formerly 
had the charge of him, suffered the man to mount 
upon his neck, and, notwithstanding the experi- 
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ence he had gained of the sweets of liberty, re- 
turned at once to all his old habits. They are 
subject, however, at least a few, whose tempers 
are not particularly good, to fits of caprice and 
ferocity. It is astonishing with what care and 
dexterity they can hook in, with that unwieldy- 
looking limb, the hind-leg, any object with which 
it comes in contact. Upon some slight provoca- 
tion, an elephant has been known to ensnare the 
unfortunate cooly in attendance in this manner, 
and it is an expedient which is resorted to with 
infinite effect upon the attack of a tiger in the 
rear : the beast is speedily kicked to death, when 
once he is drawn within the range of those enor- 
mous feet. 

The courage of the elephant is also liable to 
ebbs and flows: sometimes, at the sight of dan- 
ger, especially on the sudden appearance of a 
tiger, he will take to flight, rushing wildly through 
the woods, and endangering the safety of the 
hunters on his back, by the violent collision of the 
howdah against the branches of the trees ; at other 
times, he will run into the contrary extreme, and 
charge upon the tawny brute, by falling on his 
knees, and endeavouring to pin the tiger down 
with his tusks. This operation, which renders 
the howdah a very untenable position, is often 
followed by another of a still more hazardous na- 
ture ; the elephant is apt to roll over upon its side, 
in order tocrush the foe by its weight, and in this 
event the sportsman has a good chance of being 
thrown into the clutches of the tiger, while all 
the guns go overboard as a matter of course. The 
courage of an elephant should be of a passive na- 
ture, and those, whose good qualities have been 
improved by training, stand firm as a rock, sus- 
taining the first burst of a tiger, uproused from his 
repose, with imperturbable coolness. 

When an elephant has exhibited repeated proofs 
of cowardice, its dastardly conduct is punished by 
the degradation of being reduced from the honours 
of conveying the castle on its back, to the burthen 
of the baggage. It is not insensible to this dis- 
grace, nor will a caparisoned elephant deign to 
associate with its brethren of the pad. No animal 
is better acquainted with its claims to distinction, 
or prouder of the splendour of its array, and the 
difierence of the bearing between those decked in 
flowing jhools, richly bordered with gold, and 
bearing the silver howdah, or canopied ambarry, 
on their backs, and the humble beast of burthen, 
whose housings are of the meanest description, 
and whose load confers neither honour nor dig- 
nly is very striking. 

he care which elephants take of their trunks 
in an encounter with wild beasts, shows how con- 
scious they are of the value of that important in- 
strument; sometimes they will erect it over their 
heads like a horn, and at others pack it into the 
smallest possible compass. 
The elephant’s partiality for sweetmeats has 
been already noticed ; it is acquired in plantations 
of sugar cane, and is universal. A cutious in- 
stance of this attachment to confectionary, and 
the method pursued to gratify it by an elephant 
in its savage state, is upon record. It chanced 
that a cooly, laden with jaggery, a coarse prepa- 
ration of sugar, was surprised in a narrow pass, 
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in the kingdom of Candy, by a wild elephant. 
The poor fellow, intent upon saving his life, threw 
down the burthen, which the elephant devoured, 
and being well pleased with the repast, determin- 
ed not to allow any person egress or regress who 
did not provide him with a similar banquet. The 
pass occurred upon one of the principal thorough- 
fares to the capital, and the elephant, taking up a 
formidable position at the entrance, obliged every 
passenger to pay tribute. It soon became gene- 
rally known that a donation of jaggery would en- 
sure safe conduct through the guarded portal, and 
no one presumed to attempt the passage without 
the expected offering. 

The elephant is fond of petting and protecting 
some inferior animal; it often takes a faney toa 
little dog, and the latter, speedily becoming ac- 
quainted with the value of such a friend and ally, 
indulges himself in all sorts of impertinences. 
His post, a very secure one, under the shelter of 
the elephant’s body, enables him to attack and 
annoy any thing that happens to come in his way; 
he rushes out to the assault, and when likely to 
get the worst in the encounter, flies back to his 
place of refuge, and barks defiance at his adver- 
saries. Sometimes the sarus, a tall bird of the 
crane species, which is often domesticated in an 
Indian compound, is taken into favour; but in- 
stances of similar friendship, between animals of 
very different habits and species, are not at all 
uncommon. A terrier dog, a Persian cat, and an 
antelope, brought up together in the family of an 
officer, who was accustomed to divide his caresses 
amongst them, lived with each other in the great- 
est harmony and affection. During his residence 
in Caleutta, he was in the habit of spending the 
whole morning abroad, and of returning about 
sun-set to dress. His four-footed favourites were 
acquainted with the hour in which they might ex- 

ect to see him, and the trio always came ina 
body to meetand give him welcome: the cat cared 
nothing about change of place, being — 
satisfied to accompany her master in all his tra- 
vels, and feeling quite at home wherever he and 
the dog were to be found. 

A party of Europeans, encamping in a jungle, 
will speedily discover their powers of attraction 
by the number of carrion birds drawn to the spot 
by the scent of the slaughter in their farm-yard. 
The acuteness of the smell of these creatures has 
already been remarked ; at the most extraordinary 
distance, they seem to be perfectly acquainted 
with every matter which can interest them, and 
solitary bungalows, where, on ordinary occasions, 
the kites and crows are allowed to collect the 
offal unmolested, will be certain of a visit from 
vultures, whenever any thing worthy of attention 
is to be had. The argeelah, or butcher-bird, 
though sometimes inhabiting solitary places, pre- 
fers a large cantonment to the jungle; they are 
always to be seen where European soldiers are 
quartered, but scarcely think it worth their while 
to visit small stations garrisoned by native troops, 
the few English officers in command not killing 
enough provision to satisfy their inordinate appe- 
tites. Their nests are, however, almost invariably 
found in remote and thinly peopled tracts; the 
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the fashionable visitants of the metropolis of Ben- 

1, being the neighbourhood of Commercolly. 
it is not generally known, that the marabout 
feathers, by some supposed to be the tribute of 
the paddy-goose, are in fact furnished by this dis- 
gusting looking animal, whose coarse ragged attire 
gives no promise of the delicate beauty of the 

lumes so much in esteem in France and England. 
They grow in a tuft under,the tail, and are not 
visible except upon close inspection. The men 
who get their bread by the sale of these feathers, 
conceal the fact as much as ible, under the 
idea that it would deteriorate their value. As the 
argeelah is protected by law in Calcutta, the peo- 
ple, who collect the plumes, visit the place of 
their retirement for the purpose, and give its name 
to their merchandise, which is sold under the ap- 
pellation of Commercolly feathers. The tuft is 
easily extracted, and it sometimes happens that, 
when an adjutant, asthe bird is commonly called, 
is caught upon some high terrace or roof-top, where 
the depredation cannot come under the sur- 
veillance of the authorities, he is robbed of the 
valuable appendage: it is only necessary to catch 
him by the feathers under the tail; the first 
struggle to be free leaves them in the hand of the 
marauder. Excepting the heron’s, there are no 
other Indian plumes so highly prized, and as an 
article of commerce the ae Se are the most 
important. 

In enumerating the amusements afforded by 
a jungle, that supplied by the monkeys must not 
be omitted. In topes, where particular tribes have 
taken up their quarters, they are innumerable, and 
upon the least alarm keep up an incessant discord 
and chatter amidst the branches. The frolics and 
gambols of these animals, when viewed at a dis- 
tance, are highly diverting; but it is by no means 
desirable to come into close contact with a troop; 
their fierceness being quite equal to their cunning, 
they have been known to attack a single hunts- 
man, and so far to get the better of him as to de- 
prive him of his gun. Young men can scarcely 
withstand the temptation of having a pop at them, 
either to scare them from some act of depredation, 
or out of mere wantonness, and they are not slow 
to perceive the cause of their alarm: after the 
first consternation, occasioned by the report of a 
fowling piece, has subsided, they are apt to resent 
it upon the person of the offenders. They will 
shake the boughs over his head, grin, and chatter 
through them, and a few of the most daring will 
beset the path, and with some hundreds to back 
them, in the event of an assault, the battle is best 
avoided, since its issfe would be rather doubtful. 
The extraordinary veneration with which the 
monkeys are regarded by the Hindoo natives of 
India, prevents the extirpation, which their 
exploits amongst the corn and other plantations 
seem to render necessary, as a measure of pre- 
caution. Monkeys, it is said, are not bad eating, 
and there appears to be a sufficient number to 
supply the bazaars of a district during a searcit 
of grain, while the woods and plains swarm wit 
more legitimate objects of the chase, and there 
are no game or forest laws to prevent the capture. 
There is no part of the world, perhaps, which 
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Bengal. Besides fifteen species of deer, includin 
the antelope, the roe-buck, the red-deer, the smal 
moose-deer, the hog or bristled-deer, and the musk- 
deer, there are wild-hogs, hares, several kinds of 
common partridge, quails, which at a particular 
season have been compared to flying pots of butter, 
peacocks, ortolans, and black- partridge, wild-geese, 
wild-ducks, teal, widgeon, water-hens, cranes, 
storks, and snipes of sundry shapes, colours, and 
sizes; the florikin, before mentioned, though not 
in such abundance as the others, and the jungle- 
fowl. A great variety of fish is also supplied 
from the lakes, jheels, tanks, and nullahs: the 
latter are caught in large quantities, either with 
nets, or by a still more simple contrivance, that of 
placing large bundles of rushy bushes in the water 
over-night. Water-fowl are caught in Hindoostan 
by people, who either wade or swim into the lakes 
with an earthen pot over their heads, or the artifi- 
cial representation of a duck, made to fit on like 
acap. Thus disguised, they are enabled to get 
so close to the objects of their pursuit as to pull 
them by their feet under water, and to deposit 
them in their game-bag : the manceuvre is effected 
by expert persons with very little disturbance to 
other flocks upon the lake, and so easily as to allow 
them to sell the produce of their day’s sport at a 
very low price. 





From the Monthly Magazine. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE LATE F. J. 
TALMA. 


The stage has ever exercised a powerful influence over 
the manners, feelings, and character of a people, and, if 
left free and unconstrained, must ever form the strongest 
incentive to high aspirings, noble daring, and lofty, vir- 
tuous sentiment. In proportion as this idea has been 
prevalent with its rulers, has the drama of a nation influ. 
enced the national opinion; and in such ratio has that 
people been renowned for the cultivation of, and excel- 
lence in, the arts conducive to its improvement, and, con- 
sequently, to its happiness. The professors of this might- 
iest, “ youngest of the sister arts,” have accordingly, 
wherever they have attained to any thing like excellence 
in its practice, been admired and courted alike by the 
accomplished and the illiterate, the high and the low ; all 
ranks have acknowledged, and paid homage to, the mas- 
ter-mind that has been able to portray, in their every va- 
riation, the feelings and the passions of our varying, sub- 
tle, yet powerful nature. 

he death of Garrick was said to have eclipsed the 
gaiety of a nation. All Paris mourned the loss of Talma 
—of him who, for nearly forty years, had been the pride 
and glory of the stage—their representative of heroes. He 
had roused the warm and generous feelings of the young, 
and deterred them, by his powerful delineations of crime, 
from its dark and fatal paths—the old had had their young 
remembrances refreshed at the fountain of Ais genius, 
who was at once the representative and the associate of 
heroes, of statesmen, and of kings. 

Francis Joseph Talma was born at Paris, on the 15th 
of January, 1763; his earlier years were in Eng- 
land, at which time his father practised as a dentist in 
London. Here young Talma remained, till he had com- 
pleted his ninth year, when he returned to Paris; and 
where he was put toa school in the Jardin du Roi, on the 
spot where afterwards stood the house inhabited by the 
celebrated naturalist, Buffon. It was customary at this 
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scholars to give recitations, and even, occasionally, to re- 
present theatrical pieces. On one of these occasions, 
young Talma was entrusted with a part requiring both 
pathos and energy. His features, even at this early age, 
were expressive and marked; his figure was pleasing, 
and his action and manner generally very graceful. He 
was listened to with the attention such attributes com- 
mand, on an occasion so naturally interesting, from an 
audience composed principally of the relations and friends 
of the young Roscius. Talma was acquitting himself 
most satisfactorily, when, coming toa particular passage, 
deeply descriptive of the feelings of the person he was 
representing, he was perceived suddenly to falter in his 
speech, his knees tottered beneath him, his countenance 
expressed the strongest marks of sorrow, and, bursting 
into a flood of tears, he fell fainting upon the floor. The 
passage that had so powerfully affected him was descrip- 
tive of the death of a friend, who had been condemned 
by his own father, and so entirely had he identified him- 
self with his original, that, gifted as he was, or, it may 
almost be said, tortured, with that nervous excitability of 
temperament (without which, however, nothing great in 
the arts can ever be attained), his feelings, too powerful 
for his youthful frame, had overcome him in the way we 
have described—and to this constitutional conformation, 
developed by severe study, was it that he afterwards owed 
his splendid triumphs upon the French stage. When his 
“ school-days” were over, he returned to England, where 
he did not neglect the opportunities that presented them- 
selves of forming his judgment, and of improving his 
taste, in all that had relation to his favourite art. John 
Mounet, formerly manager of the Opera Comique, had 
endeavoured, without success, to establish a French thea- 
tre in London. The fashionable coteries at the west end 
of the town were much in favour of this scheme, but, by 
some means or other, it could not be effected, at least to 
the extent and after the plan contemplated. To make up, 
in some degree, for this disappointment, little French 
pieces were gotten up at the private houses of several of 
the nobility, and performed by the younger branches of 
French families, at that time resident in the English 
metropolis. Young Talma stood prominently forward 
on these ‘occasions; and so successfully did he acquit 
himself in the parts entrusted to him, that he was earn- 
estly solicited, by several persons of high rank and influ- 
ence, to make an attempt at the Theatre Royal Drury- 
lane—his acquaintance with, and proficiency in, the 
English language justifying such a trial of his powers— 
and so much weight had these entreaties with him, that 
it was at this time déubtful whether he, who in France 
equaled, if he did not surpass, Lekain, was not destined 
to console England, and to wipe away her tears for the 
loss of her favourite Garrick ; but the French stage was 
the destined scene of his triumphs. 

He now, a second time, quitted the shores of England, 
and, returning to Paris, commenced the practice of his 
father’s profession, which he continued to follow for about 
the space of eighteen months. He had opportunities, 
during this period, of seeing Molé, Mademoiselle Sainval 
the younger, and all the distinguished artists at that time 
on the Parisian stage. Mademoiselle Sainval endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him from his intention of becoming an 
actor, and fortunate may it be accounted for his own 
fame, and the advancement of the arts in general, but 
more particularly so of his own especial one, that she did 
not succeed in her endeavours. The success he met with 
in his performance of Orestes, in “ Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride,” fixed his, till then, wavering resolves, and deter- 
mined him thenceforward to embrace the profession of 
the stage, and to become an actor. With the view of 
forwarding this, the darling object of his ambition, he 
entered himself at the school for declamation, establish- 
ed in 1786, and in which Molé, Dugazon, and Fleury 
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tions of these talented artists were not, it may well be 
infe-ced, thrown away upon their distinguished pupil, 
who, under their tuition and guidance, made, on the 2lst 
of November, 1787, his debut, and thus commenced a 
career, which he afterwards rendered so brilliant ; and 
in which, by hard application and unwearied devotion to 
its object, he attained the highest excellence—where ex- 
cellence is less often attained than in the pursuit of any 
of its sister handmaids. If the “ new actor” on this 
occasion did not achieve a complete triamph, his debut 
was, at least, not only successful, but highly encourag- 
ing, and giving much of that promise which he after- 
wards so entirely realised. He followed this up with in- 
creasing success by the performance of various other 
characters, during the two years preceding that revolu- 
tion which gave a new character to the whole face of 
Europe. 

Talma, though but an humble associate of the old Co- 
médie Francaise, employed the leisure imposed upon him 
by the aristocratical routine of theatrical management, 
in pursuing those studies bearing upon, and connected 
with, his own particular art. He sedulously applied him- 
self to the study of history, and, encouraged by the ex- 
ample of David, who restored the classic character of the 
French school of painting, he first began to apply those 
principles of reform in dramatic costume, which his pre- 
decessors had either entirely neglected, or had touched 
with a too gentle hand. To the reform but just com- 
menced by Lekain, Talma, ere he left off his good work, 
put the finishing stroke, as in England what Garrick 
began Kemble generally concluded, and in his own 
person thoroughly perfected. Talma commenced this 
course of reform in costume in the early part of the year 
1789, on the enactment of the tragedy of Brutus, in which 
he had to personate a minor character, and in which he 
appeared habited, for the first time, in the true Roman 
toga, and in all the strict correctness of the ancient cos- 
tume; and, though the character was short, and in itself 
unimportant, he achieved, in some degree, a triumph over 
old prejudices and long-established customs, founded as 
they were on ignorance and error. Talma’s noviciate 
was just completed when Chenier presented his tragedy 
of Charles IX. to the Comédie Frangaise. The part of 
Charles he, of course, offered to Saintphal, the then lead- 
ing tragedian; but he, preferring that of the King of Na- 
varre, the character of Charles was entrusted to Talma. 
This was on the 4th of November, 1789, upon which oc- 
casion this great tragedian laid the curner-stone of his 
after reputation and professional fame. The skill he dis- 
played in portraying the weakness, hypocrisy, andcruelty, 
which formed the frightful mixture of Charles’s charac. 
ter—the exactness of his costume—and, above all, the 
force and power he gave to the melo-dramatic portion of 
the character, with no faults but such as were attributa- 
ble to youth and inexperience, gained him the highest 
applause, and produced an impression upon the minds of 
the audience, which was not easily to be effaced. 

The success of Charles IX. was complete. Talma 
soon gave a fresh proof of the peculiar talent he possess- 
ed in seizing upon the style and expression of counte- 
nance of the persons he represented, in his personation 
of J. J. Rowsseau, in a little piece, intended to celebrate 
the anniversary of the taking of the Bastile. The Baron 
de Gricum, speaking of Talma, on this occasion, says, 
“that much as he resembled the portraits we have of 
Charles IX., he seemed to have carried this peculiar fa- 
culty of his art still higher, in the representation he gave 
of Rousseau—it was the ‘ Philosopher of Geneva’ him- 
self. The actor might almost have sat as the original of 
the portraits we have of him, so exact was the similitude. 
Owing to a dispute among the actors themselves, which 
deprived the public of ‘Talma’s services in this part for a 
while, the tragedy of Charles IX. was shelved till the 
general voice recalled the young actor to the station he 





was so well qualified to fill. He had now seceded from 
the Théatre du Fa St. Germain, to that of the 
Rue de Richelieu. Chenier, who had warmly espoused 
the cause of Talma in these internal brawls, again en- 
trusted him with the principal character in his traged 
of Henry VIIL., which was represented for the first time 
on the 2d of May, 1791, at the Rue de Richelieu, and it 
has ever since maintained the station on the boards it 
then acquired. But, although the public voice rewarded 
our aspirant’s efforts with the most unconstrained ap. 
plause, yet there were not wanted critics severe enough 
to censure, what they termed, his faults, and to scan even 
his beauties with no lenient tongue. But the public wel- 
come consoled him for the u rous attacks of private 
enemies ; and he pursued, with a firm and steady step, 
the path he had thus successfully entered upon. 

The characters in which he now shone most were 
such as required the expression of the deeper feelings 
and more violent passions of the human breast; though 
he threw light upon whatever he undertook. “ Nihil 
tetigit, quod non ornavit.” But in Brutus in the death 
of Cesar, in the tragedies of Arnault, and especially in 
the translations of Shakspeare by Ducis, he left all com- 
petition far behind. Till the retirement of Larive, he 
complied with the established custom of the theatre, in 
performing comedy in conjunction with tragedy; and 
herein he displayed no small portion of comic humour. 
It would exceed our limits to follow this great actor 
through those several characters which his genius made 
his own. ‘Talma displayed, in his portraiture of Roman 
dignity and pride, a striking knowledge of human nature, 
and of the peculiarities of the Roman character ; it seem- 
ed that he brought, as it were, in actual review before 
the spectator’s eye the portraits of the persons he repre- 
sented; and that he looked, talked and moved as the 
themselves might be supposed to have done, under simi- 
lar circumstances and in similar situations. But of all 
the characters of Shakspeare made known to the French 
nation through the medium of the translations of Ducis, 
the master-piece of Talma’s acting was Hamlet. On 
the French stage, the ghost of Hamlet’s father is not 
actually seen, but raised by and in the imagination of 
the actor. The expression of his finely-marked counte- 
nance told you, at this juncture, more forcibly than even 
the eloquence of his lips or the energy of his action, of 
the phantom which affrighted him. When in the midst 
of his calm and melancholy musings, his father’s spectre 
rises before him, he followed with his eyes all the ima- 
gined movements of the vision he had conjured up, the 
spectator was so strongly enchained by the delusion, that 
spell-bound, he no longer doubted the reality of that 
which was the mere coining of the actor's excited ima- 
gination. When, too, Hamlet, in the third act is alone 
upon the stage, ruminating that inspired solilogay—* To 
be, or not to be,” when he comes to the lines 


“La mort, c’est le sommeil.—C’est un réveil peut-étre, 
Peut-étre ! —Ah ! c’est le mot qui glace, épouvanté, 
L’homme, au bord du cercueil, par le doute arrété, 
Devant ce vaste abime il se jette en arriére 
Ressaisit l’existence et s’attache & la terre’—— 


Talma stood motionless, or, if he made any movement, 
"twas but first to raise his head slightly towards heaven, 
and then to turn again down to earth, as if to question 
them as to the nature of death. He was wholly absorbed 
in meditation : there he stood a single man in the midst 
of thousands hushed in silence, ruminating on the after- 
fate of mortality— 
“ To be, or not to be.” 

In the scene wherein Hamlet conjures his mother, 
over the urn which encloses the ashes of her husband, 
to confess that she had no part in his death, a guilty 
conscience displays the troubled secret of her soul; and 
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when, after entreaties on one side, and dreadful hesita- 
tions and misgivings on the other, she at length discloses 
the fatal cub, miet draws the r which, by 
paternal command, he is about to plunge into the breast 
of her who, with all her load of guilt and crime, is still 
his mother !—the trial becomes too much for filial feeling 
and filial piety, though enlisted in the cause and urged 
on by the command of a dead father; and he suddenly 
turns from the appalling deed to his father's shade, and 
implores it, in the deepest accents of grief, to revoke the 
dreadful sentence ; then, throwing himself at his mother’s 
feet, he falls extended before her, giving vent to his 


agonised feelings in these words :— 
“ Votre crime est horrible, exécrable, odieux ; 
Mais il n'est pas plus grand que la bonté des cieux.” 


The transition from the expression of horror conveyed 
in the first, to the calm resignation and hope implied in 
the second line, can only have been thoroughly felt in 
the action and utterance of Talma. 

His enemies, however, now (1794) renewed the dis- 
graceful attacks with which they had some time pre- 
viously assailed him on the unjust grounds of his being 
a jacobin and a revolutionary partisan ; and, on the Ist 
of February of this year, when he enacted the part of 
Nero, no sooner had he appeared upon the scene than, 
instead of being, as usual, hailed with hearty cheers, he 
was assailed with hissings and qe and every de- 
monstration of displeasure, by an infuriated audience. 
Talma, indignant at this unmerited treatment, stepped 
forward; and in a tone in which manly firmness and 
wounded feeling were mingled, silenced his reckless ac- 
cusers with these few but emphatic words :—* Fcllow- 
citizens, I am now, and I shall ever continue to be, the 
ardent lover of freedom; but I have ever held crime 
and bloodshed in the utmost detestation and horror. 
The reign of terror has cost me more tears than I shall 
ever choose to tell you of. All my friends are dead— 
upon the scaffold!” But, although the envious tongue 
of detraction was silenced for the moment, his success 
had roused too much opposition to be so easily put down. 
Some among his detractors, more base than the rest, had 
set afloat the report that Talma had been one among the 
persecutors of the French actors who had been arrested 
and thrown into the prisons of the Luxembourg; Larive 
and Mademoiselle Contat advocated his cause on this 
occasion so successfully, as effectually to destroy these 
unfounded malicious reports, the shame of which reflect- 
ed back upon their authors. 

The intimacy that took place about this time (1795) 
between Bonaparte and Talma gave rise to much absurd 
rumour; among others was one, that Napoleon took 
lessons from the great actor as to his deportment and 
demeanour on state occasions. ‘alma let slip no oppor- 
tunity of contradicting such reports, even after the fall 
and death of his royal associate, when less generous 
spirits, who had been raised to wealth and honours on 
the shoulders of this political colossus, joined in the 

neral cry against him; but the intimacy that existed 

ween these extraordinary men lived on “ through 
good and through bad report.” On Napoleoa’s being 
proclaimed emperor, Talma thought it but fit in him to 
discontinue his accustomed morning visit. Napoleon, 
observing this, sent for him on the very day upon which 
the public authorities were to congratulate him on his 
elevation to the throne; and he was ever after to be 
found at the breakfast-table of the emperor. In the 
ear 1808, in conjunction with the performers of the 
Comédie Frangaise, he performed, as expressed 
it, before a parterre of kin This was at Erfurt. But, 
to return to the Théatre Franzais. Encouraged by his 
brilliant success, Talma strenuously set about restorin 
the honours of the ancient classic drama, which ha 
been almost totally laid aside for the works of modern 





dramatists. He did not, however, escape the critic's 
lash for what they termed an innovation ; but his ardour 
and perseverance were not to be daunted by any obsta- 
cles, however discouraging, when his end was at the 
attainment of perfection in the mighty art he devotedly 
loved. He thoroughly understood the simplicity of the 
true drama, aided by the developement of the feelings 
and passions of the human breast, in which the interest 
must be sustained and kept alive, without any other 
artificial resources than those derived from the poetry of 
the author and the eloquence of the actor. An anecdote 
is related of Talma, which sets in a powerful light the 
spell in which he held his audience, whom he kept so 
fast bound in the delusion of the scene, as to make them 
feel it reality. He was playing Hamlet in one of the 
provincial theatres: at the moment when he was about 
to plunge the dagger into the guilty breast of his mother, 
a piercing cry, instantly followed by a great commotion, 
was heard issuing from a box near the stage. A veteran 
officer of tried courage, who had again and again dis- 
tinguished himself in the field, had had his nervous sys- 
tem so intensely wrought upon by the powerful acting 
of Talma, that his frame could no longer sustain itself 
against the force of its inward workings, and uttering a 
ery, he had fallen in a fainting fit from his seat. He 
was immediately carried out; when, after the lapse of 
some minutes, coming to himself, still under the effects 
of the nervous excitement of the scene, he anxiously 
asked if he had really killed his mother! The writer of 
this article himself witnessed the power of dramatic illu- 
sion even vpon a child, and that child only about four 
years of age. The anecdote about to be related occurred 
at the Birmingham theatre during the performance of 
the popular spectacle of “ Peter Wilkins.” The child 
was standing up, holding by the orchestra railing, when 
Phelim (the Irishman) comes in, in almost breathless 
haste, in search of the wild man (who had just passed 
across the stage), and says, “ Now, I wonder which way 
that hairy divil went!” The child with feelings so 
powerfully wrought upon as to be unconscious of any 
thing but the desire of aiding in the capture of the wild 
creature, instantly exclaimed (at the same time pointing 
with its little outstretched arm and extended fore-finger), 
“ That way, he’s just gone that way!” So instantaneous 
and so powerful was the appeal to every breast, that even 
the iron “ gods” of Birmingham felt, and answered it 
with hearty cheers. Such is dramatic illusion, and 
such were the vivid feelings of this intelligent child ! 

In the early part of the year 1817, Talma paid a visit 
to England, and gave two soirées dramatiques at the 
Opera-house, assisted by Mademoiselle Georges and M. 
Mainvielle. These were well attended by the middling 
and higher ranks of society, eager to witness, though un- 
aided by scenic effect, the exertions of the Roscius of 
the French stage. The applauses and reception he met 
with, in private as in public, gave him unmingled grati- 
fication. He renewed, at this time, his acquaintance 
with John Kemble, who, like himself, had done so much 
to reform the costume of the stage, and to bring to per- 
fection the art he had so highly adorned, and of whose 
last performances on the stage he was now a witness. 
He was present, too, at the dinner given to iim on his 
retirement from a stage of which, for the space of between 
thirty and forty years, he had heen the ornament and 
pride. On this occasion Talma’s health was drunk ; 
and the accomplished and noble president, Lord Holland, 
in proposing it, highly complimented the French trage- 
dians, and the Théatre Francais: to this he replied in a 
speech delivered in the English language. 

Talma had now long remained confessedly without a 
rival on his own stage, when, “I witnessed,” says the 
author of one of his Mémoires, “his last appearance in 
the character of the ill-fated Charles VI. The seeds of 
his fatal disease were already sown within him. On 
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beholding the old monarch, worn down by sufferings 
and misfortune, recovering for a moment his reason be- 
fore resigning it and life together, I could not but call to 
mind the age of the actor, nor conceal from myself the 
existence of that malady which was visibly wearing him 
fast away; though he displayed upon the scene all the 
energy and depth of feeling which distinguished his act- 
ing in his best and youngest days. I felt as if 1 had 
been witnessing the last efforts of the ‘dying gladiator.’ 
I saw Talma after this, but never again upon the stage. 
* His scenic hour’ was ‘ for ever past,’ ‘and the valued 
cont which that night rung upon his ear ‘ were his 
ast.” ” 

From this time his complaint made such rapid pro- 
gress as soon to convince his friends that his master- 
pieces must live thenceforward only in their yet warm 
remembrances ; though they still cherished the delusive 
hope that he might recover so far as to bless and enliven 
with his presence and his converse the social hearth: 
but these fond hopes were too soon and too fatally 
blighted; for on the 19th October 1826, after having 
taken an affectionate and affecting leave of a few of his 
most intimate friends, and last of all, of his two sons, in 
undisturbed tranquillity this amiable man and great 
artiste breathed his last breath. ‘Thus ended his ilus- 
trious career! Good in private as he was great in pub- 
lic life, the surest, best testimony of his worth and the 
estimation in which he was held when living, were the 
tears of many a mourning friend over his grave: that 
soul-felt sorrow showing itself more in the looks than in 
the words of those who had stood by his side on the 
classic boards, through many a year of his glories and 
his triumphs, to whom he had ever been ready to lend 
the aid of his experience and matured judgment when 
they required it, and whose strong right arm was ever 
held out to encourage and to assist the timid and the 
wavering. Not seldom, too, has his advice been influ- 
ential in deterring those by nature and by education unfit 
to endure the hard privations too often attendant upon 
the young actor's early life, from its difficult and uncer- 
tain paths. 

Talma, in many points, resembled our own unrivaled 
Kemble ; like him he was beloved in private, as in public 
admired; like him, character gave weight to genius, 
while genius conferred brilliancy on character ; like him, 
too, the scholar and the accomplished gentleman, he 
brought in the aid of the sister-arts in reform of the cos- 
tume, and in bringing out, as it were, in mid-day splen- 
dour, the imposing grandeur and bright glories of the 
classic stage; and, like him, his name will long be asso- 
ciated in the mind of every lover of the arts, and, indeed, 
in that of every intelligent being who ever witnessed their 
labours, or who ever pored, delighted, over the written 
testimony of their effect; their names will, with such, 
be associated with the purest and most soul-exalting mo- 
ments of their lives; and, however brilliant the galaxy 
of dramatic talent into which they may find themselves 
thrown at an after-period, they will still look back with 
grateful recollection to these polar stars of dramatic gran- 
deur and scenic excellence, and recall to mind, with feel- 
ings too deep for utterance, the delights they have afford- 
ed them, and the “ instruction wherewith they have 
instructed them,” full “ many a time and oft,” “ e’en 
from their boyish days.” 

The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, all 
leave something to attest their excellence in their several 
arts—but the “ mighty actor” must trust Ais after-fame 
to the pen of his biographer ; and fortunate for him shall 
it be if he meet with one sufficiently generous to feel, 
and sufficiently skilful to describe, the workings of his 
master-mind when engaged in depicting, as they rise in 
rapid succession, the feelings, the passions, the weak- 
nesses, and the strength of humanity ! 





BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 


From the Monthly Review. 
A Visit to Iceland, by way of Tronyem in the 
“ Flower of Yarrow” yacht, in the summer of 
1834. By John Barrow, Jun. London: Mur- 
ray. 18365, 


The promise which Mr. Barrow’s former work, 
“ Excursions in the North of Europe,” held out of 
his tact and talent, as a scientific, observant, and 
lively traveller and writer, are more than fulfilled 
in the present volume. We think there are abun- 
dant proofs before us, of such enlarged and ripen- 
ed views, as were to be expected from a young 
man of the regulated judgment and accomplished 

wers that were evinced in the former work. 

hat he has benefited by experience and time, at 
a rate fully commensurate with what was to be 
anticipated from his earlier effort, cannot be ques- 
tioned by any one who makes himself acquainted 
with this and his former work. There is, besides 
the skill and the ability which the author has dis- 
played in this volume, the freshness of almost a 
new subject. Few have been the travellers who 
have resorted to Iceland; and fewer still those 
that have taken such a comprehensive and varied 
view of it, as has been done by our author. No 
less than twenty years have expired since a fresh 
word has been uttered respecting the island. We 
may therefore readily presume that from such a 
visiter and writer as Mr. Barrow, a treat of no 
ordinary value and interest is to be obtained; nor 
will the confident expectation be disappointed. 
We shall at once proceed to give such an account 
of the contents of the volume as our limits will 
allow. 

It is not an every day occurrence that a convey- 
ance to Iceland is to be found from any part of 
the United Kingdom. A casual ship now and 
then proceeds from Hull or Liverpool with salt 
and a few articles of colonial produce, but nothing 
like a regular trade exists between England and 
that island. Mr. Barrow was fortunate enough, 
however, to obtain from a-Mr. Smith, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in Norway the preceding 
year, a passage from Liverpool to Tronyem or 
Drontheim, the capital of Norway, and thence to 
Iceland. Mr. Smith is a member of the Royal 
Yacht Club, and proceeded in a beautiful yacht, 
called the “Flower of Yarrow,” which he had 
purchased from the Duke of Buccleuch. To this 
gentleman the author very appropriately dedicates 
the volume, in testimony of his gratitude for the 
friendly aid by which he was enabled, when all 
other means had failed, to visit Iceland. 

Towards the close of the month of June, 1834, 
Mr. Barrow landed at Tronyem. During the few 
days that he spent in Norway, he paid a visit to 
the copper mines, about one hundred English 
miles from the capital, and thence to a few Lap- 
landers, whose summer residence was not very 
far distant. From the specimens which he saw, 
they are a filthy, squalid people, of a diminutive 
size, the tallest of one particular family appear- 
ing to be under five feet; they speak the orse 


language as well as their own, and like the Nor- 
wegians, testify their gratitude on receiving any 
benefit, b 

giver. 


y taking and shaking the hand of the 
One can scarcely believe that amid such 
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wretchedness as surrounds them, there is any 
happiness in their lot; but our imeredulity is 
owing to our ignorance of what others feel, who 
have all their lifetimes been plaeed in totally 
different circumstances from ourselves. 

Near the end of the month of July, our author 
landed at Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland ; which, 
from the anchorage, presents a very sorry appear- 
ance, only a long row o , or rather the 
upper parts of houses, with red or brown roofs, 
being conspicuous. The country in the vicinity 
of the town is nearly a uniform plain, and with- 
outa tree orashrub. Yet Reikiavik, which means 
“the smoking village,” probably derived from the 
hot spring in the neighbourhood, is the residence 
of the governor-general, of the bishop of Iceland, 
of the president of the supreme court of judica- 
ture, and of other public officers; it is also the 
a emporium of the island. Under the 
roof of the cathedral there is a public library, said 
to contain about six thousand volumes, to which 
the inhabitants have free access, being allowed, 
under certain restrictions, to have books at their 
own houses; and the author was assured of the 
gratifying fact, that the people are very fond of 
reading. The Icelanders, it is well known, were 
once famed for their literary productions. The 
books in the public library spoken of, consist of 

eneral and ecclesiastical history, in the German, 

anish, and Norwegian languages, such as relate 
to the island, their Sagas and their Eddas; and 
some of the best English works, together with a 
collection of the Greek and Latin classics. To 
the merchants’ houses, and to those of the princi- 
pal inhabitants, there are small pieces of ground 
aid out as gardens, for the purpose of raising a 
few culinary vegetables; but the produce appear- 
ed very scanty, as indeed was the case through- 
out the island, so that, according to our notions, 
the people are almost entirely deprived of one 
source of domestic comfort, which, however, to 
those who never knew its value, will be supplied 
by such sources as they have alone been acquaint- 
ed with. 

Travellers encounter vps conan strange and 
unlooked for events. One cannot but participate 
in the feelings which the author experienced when 
he was introduced to the governor, who asked him 
whether his name was not Barrow? And it turn- 
ed out that this self-same gentleman had _trayeled 
with the author among the mountains of Switzer- 
land a few years ago. But we must not tarry at 
Reikiavik, which, though enlivened in the summer 
by the society of the Danish merchants, who re- 
sort thither in the fishing season, can boast of 
nothing like refined inhabitants in the winter, 
save the few functionaries mentioned above. It 
is stated by the most accredited historians of Ice- 
land, that the Irish were the first people who 
visited the country. But the author discovered 
no vestige that could lead to this opinion, unless 
in the construction of the hovels of the people ; 
and even these answered more closely the des- 
— given of those to be seen in the 
Hebrides. 

A journey to the Geysers or boiling springs of 
Iceland was of course a principal object with Mr. 


Barrew ; and when speaking of this journey, we | 
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have to note a singular sort of food given by the 
peasants to their horses in winter. This consists 
of fishes’ heads and bones hashed up with a little 
hay, and boiled altogether in water. There is no 
such thing, we learn, in the whole island, asa 
wheel carriage, nor even a wheelbarrow, and in- 
deed if there were, they would be useless, as there 
is nothing in the shape of a road on which they 
could move. The paths are either over beds of 
lava, so rugged that the horses are obliged to pick 
their way, or over boggy ground, where, if left to 
themselves, they are remarkably skilful in travers- 
ing, avoiding sagaciously those places into which 
they might sink up to the belly. In some parts 
the way resembles a deep rut, formed by the 
cracking or disruption of a stream of lava, where 
the rider may put his feet on the two sides. Our 
readers may be curious to learn what sort of 
buildings the Iceland country churches are, and 
the use to which they are sometimes put. At the 
close of a day’s journey towards the boilin 
springs, the author and Lis companions lodged 
for a night in one of these structures—for in the 
few huts that surrounded it, and even in the cler- 
gyman’s mansion, travellers had no chance to find 
accommodation ; so that the church, of which the 
following isa description, is usually resorted to by 
strangers. 


“ As this building, consecrated to religious purposes, 
was altogether different from any I had before seen, cu- 
riosity led me to take its dimensions : the extreme length 
was twenty-three feet, bat of this eight feet were devoted 
to the altar, which was divided off by a partition stretch- 
ing across the church, and agaiast which was placed the 
pulpit. Over the pulpit were the following Latin inscrip- 
tions— 

* Scio opera tua.’ 
* Habenti dabitur.’ 


A small wooden chest or cupboard, placed between two 
very small square windows at the end of the building, 
not larger than a common sized pane of glass, constituted 
the communion table, over which was a miserable repre- 
sentation of the Lord’s Supper, painted on wood, and ap- 
parently of great antiquity. e width of the church 
was ten feet, and the height of the walls about six feet. 
These were wainscoted, and from them large wooden 
beams stretched across from side to side. On these 
beams were placed in great disorder a quantity of old 
bibles, psalters, and fragments of dusty manuscripts. 
The interior of the roof, the rafters of which rested on 
the walls, was also lined with wood. On the right of the 
door as we entered, and under which we were obliged to 
stoop considerably, we remarked two or three bells sus- 
pended from the beams within reach. Four or five 
benches with backs to them, so crowded pe age mg as 
almost to touch one another, were placed on each side the 
aisle, a narrow passage being left between them. There 
were also some benches placed against the wainscoted 
walls, round that part which formed the altar. The ac- 
commodation was said to be sufficient for forty people; but 
I am quite at a loss to imagine how they could all find 
seats, or even room to stand. It is not however often, if 
ever, that the church is so crowded, as the number of in- 
habitants living in the immediate neighbourhood is very 
small—not above twelve or fourteen families in the 
whole parish.”—pp. 143, 144. 


The poverty and destitution even of the clergy 
are lamentable. It would appear that of the three 
hundred that are on the island, two hundred know 
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not what spirituous liquors are ; a milk diet and a 
little coffee is the food to which their stomachs 
are almost alone accustomed. The parsonage- 
houses, and those of the peasantry that have more 
apartments than one, are composed of a low range 
of turf-roofed huts, every room having its separate 
roof, and being an additional and united hut. Mr. 
Barrow had an opportunity of seeing the people 
proceeding to church on a sabbath, and we may 
presume that they are generally devout, since they 
make long journeys to attend divine service, 
though the roads be any thing but tempting. 

T he Geysers have been described fully by former 
travellers, but as forty-five years have elapsed 
since the last good account, the author did right 
in going over the same ground, were it only, as 
he says, for the sake of examining whether any 
and what changes may have taken place in the 
course of that period. On having reached the 
plain of these boiling fountains, smoke and steam 
were beheld rising on all hands; boiling springs 
and bogs of heated mud were to be found ever 
where. This extraordinary piece of ground, 
which does not exceed twelve acres, seemed to be 
shaking and trembling under the travellers; and 
issuing from below, a sort of murmuring or 
rumbling noise not unlike that of distant thunder 
was heard. In some places there were detached 
jets throwing up steam mixed with water; in 
others, several smaller ones grouped together, 
emitted steam only. We extract the description 
of one of these springs. 


“The Great Geyser, as I have said, is situated on a 
mound which rises considerably above the general sur- 
face of the plain, and slopes on all sides to the distance 
of a hundred feet or thereabouts from the borders of the 
large basin on its summit; and in the centre of this 
basin, forming, as it were, a gigantic funnel, there is a 
pipe or tube up which the boiling water rises and the 
eruptions burst forth. The basin or bowl of this fun- 
nel is from four to five feet deep, sloping a little, like a 
saucer, towards the central tube. Into this basin the 
water had flowed to within a foot and a half of the brim 
when we visited it; and, as it was gradually rising, we 
remained on the spot till it overflowed, which we were 
told was a certain sign of an eruption being about to take 
place; the more certain, as a bubbling or boiling up of 
the water was observed over the mouth of the tube at the 
same time. The temperature of the water in the basin 
at this period, as far as I could reach to plunge in the 
thermometer, was from 180 deg. to 190 deg. of Fahren- 
heit. 

“ After anxiously waiting a considerable time, instead 
of that grand burst we had expected to take place, to our 
great mortification the water began gradually to subside, 
and did not cease to diminish till the basin was left quite 
dry. I had now, however, an opportunity of taking the 
dimensions of the basin and its pipe, the former of which 
was found, from actual measurement, to be fifty-six feet 
in the greatest diameter, and fifty-two feet in the nar- 
rowest, and the greatest depth about four feet. The 
shaft, or tube, in the middle, at the upper and shelving 
part, was found to be 18} feet one way, and 16 feet the 
other; but it narrows considerably at a little distance 
from the mouth, and appears to be not more than ten or 
twelve feet in diameter. 

“TI measured its depth on two sides: on one I found 
it to be sixty-seven feet, and on the other a little more 
than seventy. The sides of the tubo are smoothly polish- 
ed, probably by the constant friction of the water, which 
is alsothe case with the floor of the basin, whose surface 
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is perfectly smooth and even, and has the appearance, in 
parts, of agate, and is so hard that I was unable to detach 
a single picce with a hammer. It is diffiult to imagine 
in what manner this capacious tube, perfectly perpen- 
dicular, has first been shaped, and equally so how the 
smooth crust with which it is lined has been laid on— 
whether at once, or by successive depositions of the 
lamine of siliceous matter. The lining of the basin or 
bow! would appear to be of more easy explanation : the 
water remaining therein quiescent may deposit its silica 
undisturbed, but in the pipe of the funnel it is always 
bubbling or boiling, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, 
or exploding steam and water. But after all, that which 
is the most difficult to comprehend is this—that the water 
of the Geyser is perfectly clear, and gives no deposite 
without the application of chemical tests, and then only 
in the smallest possible quantity: it may be kept for 
years in bottles without depositing the least sediment.”— 
pp. 177—179. 


The author supposes that this deposit is from 
the condensed steam or vapour. e siliceous 
inerustations extend to the whole distance down 
the slope of the mound around the brim, and 
several yards below. They consist of little tufts 
resembling the heads of cauliflowers. They are 
of a delicate texture, and not to be removed in a 
perfect state and without damaging the minute 
crystalline efflorescence with which they are 
beautifully covered. 


“Every sort of adventitious fragment, whether of 
pieces of wood, bones or horns of animals, were here 
found in a silicified state, and among other things, by the 
edge of the stream, I met with a piece of printed paper, 
which, with the letters perfectly legible, exhibited a thin 
plate of transparent silex, giving it the appearance of a 
child’s horn-book, but the moment it was removed it fell 
in pieces. Previous to our departure, the governor had 
shown to me a worsted stocking which, by laying on the 
banks of this streamlet about six months, been com- 
pletely converted into stone, as had also a blue handker- 
chief, which exhibited all the cheques and colours of the 
original; and these were solid enough to bear handling, 
and as hard as silex itself I must observe, however, that 
these streams are lined with a white siliceous stone of a 
close compact texture, resembling pure white marble, 
which continues down to their junction with the Huit-aa. 

“ We had shot some plovers and curlews on our way to 
this place, which we ordered to be boiled in the basin of 
the Great Geyser, and they were sufficiently cooked in 
the space of twenty minutes, the temperature of the water 
continuing to vary from 180 deg. to 190 deg. of Fahren- 
heit. The steam arising from this, as well as all the 
Geysers, is sensibly, but not very strongly, im ted 
with the smell of sulphur; and our gui us the 
birds would taste of it so strongly as not to be eatable ; 
but whether our appetites were p Aon or our senses dull, 
we did not by any means find this to be the case, nor 
could we perceive the slightest taste of sulphur. At this 
time, however, I filled a bottle with the beaatiful clear 
water of the Geyser, which at the moment certainly. had 
a strong smell of sulphur; but though firmly corked on 
the spot, it had lost it altogether on my arrival in Eng- 
land, nor was there the least deposite either of that or of 
any other substance whatever, when submitted to chemi- 

tests. 
“The circumstance that now attracted our attention, 
was that of —E guides digging up and throw- 
ing into the orifice large masses of peat or turf. The 
guides scemed to think that, by such provocation, the 
might succeed in bringing on an eruption ; and as this 
was a wished-for event, we all lent our assistance in 





heaving in turf and peat in large quantities ; and sure 
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the shaft, where it remained in a uil state at its for- 
mer depth. The masses of turf been completely 
shattered to atoms, and dissolved as it were in the water, 


which did not recover the usual transparency of the Gey- 
ser waters when it ceased: the fragments of turf in de- 
scending fell back into the shaft.”—pp. 182—188. 


Mr. Barrow did not ascend Mount Hecla, nor 
do we see that there could be much wisdom in 
os toilsomely up a mountain buried in 
snow, and generally enveloped in mist. The 
information that particularly interests us, which 
he has furnished, besides what regards the 
extraordinary perme phenomena resulting from 
subterranean fire, belongs to the consideration of 
the character and condition of the people ; and to 
the portion of the volume chiefly devoted to 
these, we now call the atteation of our readers. 

The only school of any kind in the whole 
island was visited by Mr. Barrow. But it was 
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appropriated for the school are said to be sufficient to pay 
the teachers, and to afford board, books, and clothing, to 
the scholars gratis. 

“ According to the official statement procured by Dr. 
Hooker, the bishop of Iccland draws about 1800 dollars, 
or 360l. a year from the school funds; the lecturer on 
theology 600 dollars, or 120/. a year; and the inspector 
or steward, whom I have called the housekeeper, about 
220 dollars, or 44/. a year, and receives for each of the 
forty scholars 60 dollars a year, or 480/. in the whole for 
their subsistence ; and the two assistants 300 dollars, or 
601. a year each. 

“The admission to this school is professedly confined 
to such as have made a certain progress, to such as have 
been confirmed, and to such as produce good certificates 
from the clergyman of the parishes to which they respec- 
tively belong ; and at the period when they have finished 
their education, they are strictly examined in presence of 
the bishop, and those who are found qualified receive a 
dimissus from the heads of the college, which entitles 
them, on vacancies occurring in the church, to receive 
holy orders. The clergy, however, are not exclusively 
taken from this school : the sons of clergymen and of the 
peasantry are frequently educated at home, and if they 
can pass the requisite examination before the bishop, they 
too are equally eligible for the church.”—pp. 228—231. 





It would appear, indeed, that private education 


vacation time, when all the scholars go to their|at home is more esteemed by the people, where 


respective homes, where they are useful in 


the morals of youth are less likely to be corrupt- 


assisting their parents in their summer work, not|ed, than at a place where a number of young 


disdaining to undertake any manual labour for|men are thrown together. 


One does not well 


which they are fitted. The academical establish-|see how the same sort of learning is to be found 


ment is not exactly on the same scale, or in its 


in private; but the clergyman of the parish 


management of the same style, with Cambridge | assists, and it is also stated that numbers of the 


or Oxford, yet doubtless it is a venerable and 


asantry, as well as the clergy, are well versed 


learned institution in the eyes of the Icelanders. | in the classics, particularly in Latin, which they 


We give the author’s account of it. 

“ The » 
menagerie. re were wooden recesses on either side 
of it (filled with hay and straw and some dirty bedding), 
each having a sliding door which completely shuts up the 


write ner BS 
: : : mentioned, that some of the best and most learn- 
inpccem might have betp mistehen fir 0 ed works in Iceland have issued thence, and that 
five volumes in Danish and Latin have just been 
completed and published by “The Royal So- 


To the credit of the college it is 


I was astonished, and heard with disgust that|ciety of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen,” 


each of these cribs or berths is occupied by two boys, and 
that till recently each bed-place contained three you 
men. ‘This may be thought lightly of in Iceland, as 
believe it is in 


practice. 


the work of the lecturer at the college, which 
contains historical treatises relating to events 
that occurred out of Iceland, and more par- 
orway, but to us it appears a barbarous | ticularly to the exploits of the Danes in England, 
from the middle of the tenth to the beginning of 


“The numier of scholars is forty. Before the Sees of | the fourteenth centuries—an obscure period of 
— ee sen one es omni On yous English history certainly. Both the peasantry 
¥ ae om gevasnanens, ree-jand the priests are a simple minded, innocent 


koned forty scholars and Hoolum thirty-four, and landed 
property was appropriated for the support of these insti- 
tutions, sufficient for their maintenance, and the pay of | ' 
their instructors. At the union of the sees, the united | ! 


schools were transferred to Reikiavik, the very worst}down in the Sagas an 


and virtuous people, and are generally well 
versed in religious and historical works, as also 


n the ancient ot rap _ os — 
the as, compose 


that could have been chosen on every account, as| mostly in short verses, and easily retained in the 
it was shortly found to be; and, in consequence, they|memory. Some few who can afford it send their 
were removed to Bessestad, where there was a good house | sons to study at the University of Copenhagen. 
that had formerly been the residence of the governors of/ The clergy in Iceland officiate in one sort of 


Iceland, and close to it the best church in the island. 


work that would be thought toilsome and de- 


There are three masters : the one, professor of theology, | orading to the priesthood in England, or any 


instructs the pupils in Hebrew and Greek, as far as the 
Greek Testament and Xenophon ; the second is the lec- 
turer, and instructs the pupils in the Latin language, in 


history, mathematics, and arithmetic; and the third, in | of drudgery 
to allow them to hire and feed labourers, and nothing is 


the Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, languages. They 


where else. 


“The clergy almost universally subinit to every species 
rom necessity : their incomes are too small 


are all but poorly paid; that is to say, according to our | more common than to find the parish priest in a coarse 
ideas of the nature of their situation and the value of | woollen jacket and trowsers, or skin boots, digging peat, 
money ; but this is not by any means a fair criterion of | mowing grass, and assisting in all the operations of hay- 





judging. Their attendance is constant from October to 
‘ys 


making. They are all biacksmiths also from necessity, 


intermediate months being the time of vacation, | and the best shoers of horses on the island. The feet of 
when the students go to their several homes. The funds! an Iceland horse would be cut to pieces over the sharp 
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rock and lava if not well shod. The great resort of the 
peasantry is the church, and should any of the numerous 
horses have lost a shoe, or be likely to do so, the priest 
puts on his apron, lights his little charcoal fire in his 
smithy (one of which is always attached to every parson- 
age), and sets the animal on his legs again; and here 

in he hus a laborious task to perform in procuring his 
charcoal. Whatever the distance may be to the nearest 
thieket of dwarf-birch, he must go thither to burn the 
wood, and to bring it home, when charred, across his 
horse’s back. 

“This mode of life, however, may not be considered as 
altogether consistent with the character of him who is 
entrusted with the religious instruction of his humble 
parishioners. Sir George Mackenzie says, that the mi- 
nister of Gardé, styled the Provost of Goldbringé Syssel, 
and superintendent of all the ecclesiastical concerns of 
that district, was so poor that, to use his own words— 
‘knowing his poverty, we were not surprised that this 
dignitary of the church exhibited in his person and 
habiliments a figure, the description of which we shall 
spare our readers, that they may not partake the pain 
inspired by the most squalid indigence in a clerical 
garb.’ Yet this poor man had a considerable collection 
of books, and among others, translations of some of the 
works of Pope and Young’s Night Thoughts! Their 
condition may however have, and probably has a bene- 
ficial effect. What an example may it not afford for the 
poor peasantry to be contented with their lot, many of 
whom, indeed, are in far better circumstances than those 
of their pastor! But whether this equality of drudgery 
and of external habiliments be favourable to the propa- 

tion of religion, morality, and of that respect which is 
due to the sacred character of the pastor, is not for me 
to offer an opinion; but, taking the whole island, there 
is little doubt that the pastor and his flock are nearly on 
an equality as to worldly concerns. None of them can 
be considered as wealthy, but all of them appear to be 
contented with their lot: poverty, indeed, may truly be 
said to be the general condition of the Icelandic inhabit- 
ants. Never was any thing more true, as regards Ice- 
land, than what the poet has applied to another and very 
different country :— 


* Though poor the inyreat hut, his feasts though small, 
He sees his litile lot the lot of all; 
Sees no conspicuous palace rear its head, 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed.’ ” 


Mr. Barrow had some grounds to believe that 
there is not a beggar in all Iceland; the want of 
money in the island will partly account for this. 
Yet, poor as the people are, and bleak and frigid 
as the island is, when in a foreign country, the 
Icelanders, like the Swiss, sigh and repine after 
home. Their native situation and habits strengthen 
the ties of domestic life, and are turned to the 
advantage of the mind. Their winter nights are 
so long, that they have ample time for improving 
upon what they learnt in a. They then re- 
cite to one another the deeds and descent of their 
forefathers. Our author asks, what inducement 
there can be for these islanders wasting their 
days and nights, as numbers do, in laborious 
studies ? The pure love of literature and science 
no doubt prompts them to such occupations, and 
the conscious elevation and refinement of mind 
that results, is their reward. But will not the 
love of fame have its influence in Iceland as well 
as elsewhere? Where learning is so much re- 
vered, and where the people and priesthood are 
otherwise so much on a level as to external com- 
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man can command that r t and admiration 
which are exciting and exalting motives. It has 
been said that the present state of Icelandic lite- 
rature shows that it is on the decline; but we 
presume the author is right when he supposes 
that it has rather cha ed its character an - 
come more widely diffused. Instead of those 
historieal romances, the Eddas and Sagas, being 
the species of composition which oceupy the 
clergy in making or transcribing—the history and 
literature of the more refined nations of Europe 
now form a part of their studies, together with 
the registration of events, and the digesting into 
annals and chronicles what passes in Iceland, 
and other parts of the world. An example is 
quoted by Mr. Barrow, as a proof of what has 
been said respecting the triumph of literary pur- 
suits over pinching penury, that is affecting. 


“ It is the case of an Icelandic clergyman of the name 
of Jonas Thorlakson,.the parish priest of Backa. This 
venerable pastor, when nearly seventy years of had 
just completed a translation of Milton’s Paradise in 

is native tongue, having ory translated om 
Essay on Man. Three of the first books only of the 


Paradise Lost were printed by the Icelandic Literary 
Society, when it was dissolved in 1796, and to print the 
rest at his own expense was altogether out of ques- 


tion, as we are told that the whole of his annual income, 
from the united parishes of Begisa and Backa, did not 
exceed thirty rix-dollars, or 61. sterling, out of which he 
had to pay an assistant nearly half. is must of course 
mean pittan iven by the crown, his parishioners 
and his glebe auting up the rest. In allusion to his 
poverty, he thus expresses himself in Icelandic verse :— 
‘ Ever since J came into this world I have been wedded 
to Poverty, who has now hugged me to her bosom these 
seventy winters, all but two; and whether we shall ever 
be separated here below is known only to Him who 
joined us together.’ 

“TI cannot omit the account which Mr. Henderson 
gives of a visit to the dwelling of this venerable man at 
Begisa, particularly as it ultimately led to the means of 
alleviating the ills of poverty, when age and infirmity 
most required their aid. 

“* Like most of his brethren, at this season of the year, 
we found him in the meadow assisting his in 
hay-making. On hearing of our arrival, he made all the 
haste home which his age and infirmity would allow, 
and bidding us welcome to his lowly abode, he ushered 
us into his humble apartment, where he translated my 
countrymen into Icelandic. 


given m had I this part of the 
wee oe AS my through this | ~ 
ilton had yielded him many a pleasant 
hour, and often given him occasion to think of England.’ 
“This description of the deplorable condition of so 
superior a genius as Thorlakson unquestionably 
being fully corroborated by enquiries made of Mr. 
then Danish minister at the court of 
was not unheeded by our countrymen. At the - 
tion of one of the most active members of that liberal, 
humane, and highly beneficent society known as the 
‘Literary Fund,’ ease was immediately taken up, 
and having, as the committee state, ‘discovered the 
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venerable bard of Iceland where he patiently reclined 
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beneath the shed of poverty,’ they at once resolved, to 
use their own words, ‘to give transient affluence to the 
bard, who shivered near the arctic circle, and, under the 
hovel of poverty, had erected with the of his mind 
a temple to the sacred muse.’ In June, 
a receipt for the money, he writes therein, ‘signed with 
my own hand,’ being then, as may be inferred from his 
own account to Mr. Henderson, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. contribution was 301.—-equal to 
five years’ income of his miserable pittance ; but he did 
not survive he of — as it is stated, 
in a short view ‘ Origin, Progress, and operations 
of the Society,’ dated 3d March, 1821, that ‘ the poet of 
Iceland is now in his grave; but it is satisfactory to 
know that the attention, in this instance, of a foreign 
ahd remote society to his genius and his fortunes, was 
highly gratifying to his feelings, and contributed not 
immaterially to the comfort of his concluding days.’ 
He wrote a letter in very e Latin, expressing his 
heartfelt gratitade for the kindness and generosity of the 
society, so accordant with the character of the British 
nation, and accompanied it with a MS. copy of his 
translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost into the Icelandic 
language; but the letter is not now to be found, being 
taken away probably by one of the members who parti- 
cularly interested himself in the case, and who is since 
dead.” —-pp. 245—248. 


Mr. Barrow was requested, on his departure 
from England, by one of the members of the 
Statistical Society, to obtain detailed answers to 
certain queries intrusted to him ; and although his 
opportunities were not so full as he could have 
wished them to be, for collecting accurate infor- 
mation on several points, what he has presented 
he has every reason to believe may be relied on. 
This information was derived from a gentleman, 
a Danish merchant of high respectability and 
sound judgment, who had been resident on the 
island for a great number of years. We shall 
introduce considerable portions of this interest- 
ing statistical account into our pages, furnishing, 
as it does, some striking facts and lessons. 


“Q. What are the tenures of estates ? 

“ A. Generally for life,jon paying about 5 per cent. 
of the value of the estate, besides an annual payment for 
the cattle belonging to the estate, which in general are 
few in number, for the tenant commonly is the owner of 
the greater part of the live stock. 

“ Obs.—This requires some explanation. Estates are 
held of the crown, or in fee-siinple ; but there is no such 
thing as entailed estates, they being generally sold at the 
death of the proprietor, and the uce divided among 
the children; unless some one of them can purchase the 
estate, by paying each his share of the property. The 
crown lands an many others are let to farmers on what 
may almost be called perpetual leases. The rent of a 
farm is paid in two parts—the land-rent, which is fixed 
by an old valuation which it has not been found necessar 
to alter,—and a rent for a fixed number of cattle whic 
it is calculated the farm is able to support ; and these are 
transferred from one tenant to another, each succeeding 
one to take them, and to leave the same number on quit- 
ting the farm. But this is not to t a farmer from 
keeping as much stotk as he can maintain, without pay- 
ing any additional rent. The rent of both is paid, accord- 
ing to the agreement, in a tallow, butter, &c.; 
the tenant is for life, provided he does not injure the 
farm; he may quit whenever he pleases, on giving six 
months’ notice. 

* From the Landnama book of 1695, which Von Troil 
had in his possession, the proportion of ag ees, 


to the erown, the church, and the freeholds, were as 
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640, and 1847, since which many of the two former have 
been sold, and the number of the latter fully doubled. 
The estimated number of farms, including freeholds, 
were then 4058: they are now supposed to be above 


“ Q. Does the crown claim any superiority ? 

“ A. The crown claims superiority in very few 
instances only, which superiority is called Forstrands- 
Rettighed. 

“Q. what are the laws of descent ? 

“ A, The same as in Norway. 

“ Obs.—The law of descent in Norway excludes pri- 
mogeniture. If a person dies intestate, the property is 
sold or valued, and divided among the children, so as to 
give equal shares to the sons, and half shares to daugh- 
ters; and where wills exist, they seldom deviate from 
this rule. If any one of the brothers can pay the shares 
to his brothers and sisters, it is generally arranged that 
the freehold estate should be made over to him, in order 
to retain it in the family.”—pp. 271—281. 


The size of the estates is estimated by a cer- 
tain number of cattle which they can feed. In 
the interior, a middling extent is such as can 
feed six cows, eighty sheep, and eight horses, of 
the value of 300 to 400 specie dollars. They are 
cultivated by owners and tenants. Rents are 
paid in produce—on the coast in fish ; in the inte- 
rior, in butter, sheep, &c. &c., according to an 
annual tax; partly likewise in money. Serfs do 
not exist. Persons in easy circumstances gene- 
rally employ one or more labourers. The ordi- 
nary ages of marriages are with the men from 
twenty-four to thirty-two; with the women from 
nineteen to thirty. 


“ Obs.—The authority given to the clergy, by law, not 
to marry a woman unless she can read and write, would 
appear to be an admirable one, and will explain why the 
peasantry of Iccland are so much better informed than 
those of any other nation of Europe. It is from the 
mother that the child learns the first radiments of educa- 
tion, and receives a taste for reading ; and a well-educated 
mother cannot fail to instil into her young offspring the 
principles of religion and morality. I am informed by 
Mr. Broder Knudtzon, that the clergy of Norway have 
the same authority to refuse confirmation to those who 
cannot read and write, as well as answer certain ques- 
tions regarding religion. 

“ Q. What is the ordinary fertility of marriages? 

“ A. From four to six : sometimes more. 

“ Q. What is the gross amount of population ? 

“ A, About 53,000. 

“ Obs.—This is but a scanty population for so exten- 
sive an island, whose surface is to that of Ireland as 1 to 
14, or thereabouts ; but that surface, it is true, from its 
nature, and the nature of the climate, is perhaps as un- 
favourable as any that exists within the limits of the two 
Arctic circles. The extremes of the northern latitudes 
are 63° 24’, and 66° 33 min.; and of western longitude 
13° 28’, and 24° 31’, and deducting the areas of the nu- 
merous fiords, by which it is intersected pretty much in 
the same manner as Norway, the square contents of the 
land is about 37,388 statute miles ; but, as I was assured, 
one third part is the very least that could be assumed as 
wholly useless to the inhabitants. The centre of the 
island, being nothing but yokuls or snowy mountains, is 
said to be fully equal to that extent ; so that the inhabited 
part cannot be reckoned at more than 25,000 square 
miles ; and the population on each square mile will not 
exceed 2 1-10th persons. ‘This fact alone will suffice to 
show what inconveniences the inhabitants must be sub- 


. | ject in such a country where there are no roads, and over 
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which it is utterly impracticable to attempt to stir in the 
winter months while the snow is on the ground. 

“ Q. What is the annual number of deaths? 

“ A. For the last three years the number of deaths has 
been from 1100 to 1400.”—pp. 284—286. 

In the year 1832, there were 1126 more births 
than deaths ; of these births, 383 were illegiti- 
mate—a large portion for so sober and sedate a 
people. The manner in which they live huddled 
together serves to account for the fact. The whole 
population is either employed in feeding cattle, or 
fishing, or both; the number of those who breed 
cattle, to those who mostly live by the other mode, 
is as three to one nearly. 

“ Q. What employments exist for labourers indepen- 
dent of agriculture ? 

“ A. Other employments than those of breeding cat- 
tle and fishing do not exist ; nor is there any other class 
of people or townsmen, save the small number of trades- 
people in Reikiavik and other trading establishments. 

“ Obs.—There are no manufactures of any kind car- 
ried on as a trade, Every branch of industry is domes- 
tic, and confined chiefly to articles of clothing—wadmal 
or coarse cloth, gloves, mittens, and stockings. The pea- 
santry are generally ingenious: they make such pieces 
of furniture as their simple cottages require ; some aspire 
to make trinkets of silver, snuff-boxes, and some other 
articles of the walrus tusks; they also forge implements 
of iron. But Iceland is scantily supplied with metals ; 
vestiges of iron are abundant, but if worth extracting 
the metal, they have neither wood nor coal to do so—in 
fact, the only mineral they extract from the earth is a 
little sulphur from the mines of Krusivik, which is 
scarcely worth the labour of preparing it. Iceland con- 
sists strictly of a pastoral and fishing population.”—pp. 
287, 288. 

Wool, knitted stockings, mittens, or gloves 
without fingers, fish, &c. are exported in consider- 
able quantities. There is one physician, and six 
district surgeons in the island; four hospitals for 
invalid lepers, of whom there are generally not 
more than three or four for each, the sick and poor 
being almost wholly supported by their own fami- 
lies. The taxes are moderate, and may be said 
to be directly upon property, every one paying 
es to his circumstances, whether he be 
possessed of land, stock, or money. After certain 
deductions, the taxes are divided between the 
public revenue, the clergy, the churches, and a 
small portion applied to the maintenance of the 
sa Milk, fish, both fresh and dried, meat, 

read made of imported corn, cabbages and pota- 

toes, though of an infeiior size generally, game, 
and Iceland moss, which is used for porridge in 
some parts of the island, are the articles of diet 
peculiar to Iceland. 


“ Q. Are spirits much used—their effect ? 

“ A, Of lete years brandy has been much cheaper 
than formerly, and consequently the sale has considerabl 
increased, so thet about 1000 barrels have been amen j 
which makes something more than two bottles per an- 
num for each individual. The effects of the increased 
consumption of brandy can be attended with no salutary 
results, which, however, be they good or bad, will not be 
apparent to their whole extent till after the lapse of some 
years. 

“Q. Are epidemics frequent? 

“ A. Epidemics are not very frequent. 

“ Q. The state of crime, of punishment, of morals, of 
education in Iceland ? 


* 





“ A. Crimes are rare ; small thefts, especially of sheep, 
are the most frequent ; but the high tribunal of the coun- 
try has seldom to decide more than six or eight cases per 
annum, private as well as public. The whip is the only 

ishment ied in this country, excepting fines. 


who are punished with hard labour are to 
n. Education is al domestic ; every 
read 


on to perform the office of executioner, and it was neces- 
sary to send the criminal over to Norway, to undergo the 
sentence of the law. No Icelander, un for the accu- 
sation of a crime that would, if proved, incur capital 
punishment or imprisonment for life, can be kept in con- 
finement before the time of his trial—indeed, so infre- 
quent are crimes of any kind, that the governor told us 
the courts of law at Reikiavik had little or nothing to 
do.”—pp. 304, 305. 

Whilst Mr. Barrow was in Iceland, the Prince 
of Denmark was there also on a tour. 


“ The prince is a young man, as I should think about 
twenty-six years of age, of easy and affable manners, a 
suavity of address, an inquisitive turn, calculated to in- 
vite rather than repel familiar conversation. Free from 
any appearance of hauteur or reserve himself, he soon 
puts others at their ease in his presence. His figure is 
of the middle size, and in good proportion ; his counte- 
nance not such as would generally be called handsome, 
but agreeable, and marked with intelligence; and if he 
should, unfortunately for himself, not be considered, 
which I sincerely hope he may be, as— 


* The expectancy and rose of the fair state,’ 


and if he be not precisely such a copy of that Prince of 
Denmark, whose portrait oar immortal bard has drawn, 
and whom we have been in the habit of admiring, as— 
* The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers,’ 

he was yet what, in common parlance, we should call a 
fine young man. It was not from a single interview that 
I formed my idea of the character of this prince. We 
saw a great deal of him in the short stay we made on the 
island, and found him always, and on all occasions, the 
same: always civil, agreeable in conversation, and stu- 
dious to oblige. His suite consisted of two lieutenants 
of the navy, as aides-de-camp ; their names Irminger and 
Pencillius, two remarkably fine young officers, of 
whom spoke English, the former perfectly ; a physician, 
and a painter of the name of Klose, a German. 

“On my introduction to the prince, he immediately 
said that we were old acquaintances ; and on my express- 
ing some doubt, he said, Yes, at Geneva ; he repeated the 
same thing at a future interview. It was not for me to 
contradict him, though I could not call to my recollec- 
tion having fallen in with him there, or any where else, 
although I certainly was at Geneva at the time he men- 
tioned. He told us that, while m the north of the island, 
they had been very fortunate in the weather, which was 
constantly fine and pleasant ; but as they a ched the 
south, it Hevek bad, with frequent rain, of which little 
or none had fallen in the northern districts. 

“ I ought to state that the whole conduct of the prince 
core great satisfaction to the resident merchants and the 

inhabitants of Reikiavik: he never complained 
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of his banishment, nor, of course, did any one presume 
to hint at a wish to know the cause of it; but he once 
observed to his countrymen, that he supposed he owed 
his visit to Iceland to his having spoken his mind too 
freely at court. The inhabitants, previous to his north- 
ern tour, had given him a public ball, at which he made 
himself very danced a great deal, particu- 
larly with the belle of Reikiavik, the shoemaker’s daugh- 
ter, who was reckoned a great beauty, and to whom he 
was very attentive. 

“ It is to be hoped that this visit of the prince will have 
the good effect of being attended with benefit to those 
who, in all probability, will become his future subjects— 
indeed, I am confident he will neither forget nor neglect 
them. A small addition to the public expenditure of 
Denmark might be made an important boon to these 
poor people, and above all to the clergy, whose lament- 
able condition he must have witnessed on his travels. 
An addition of ten pounds a-year to each of their mise- 
rable stipends, which would not entail an increase of 
three thousand pounds—nay, even half that sum—would 
bring down the blessings of the whole community on his 
head It would not appear that he is much out of favour 
at home, for I perceive by the papers, that he has return- 
ed, and is appointed to the command of the fortress of the 
town of Fredericia, on the eastern coast of Jutland, oppo- 
site to Zealand.”—pp. 307—315. 


On closing Mr. Barrow’s volume, we have again 
to express the gratification we have experienced 
from its interesting, sensible, and kindly contents, 
and our hope, that ere long we shall again meet 
with him, enlarging and embellishing the depart- 
ment of knowledge and literature he has chosen 
to cultivate, and for which he is so admirably 
adapted, as our extracts prove him tobe. We 
have observed one peculiarity in his manner, that 
gives character to his writing, which our readers 
may not detect from the portions we have quoted, 
so well as they would do by an uninterrupted ex- 
amination of this volume; it is this, that no cir- 
cumstance is too slight for his notice—that he 
speaks very frequently of perfect trifles, but that 
he does so with such feelings, and represents 
them in such colours, as neither to be tiresome, 
nor unsuccessful in finishing the picture intended 
to be presented. 





From the Court Magazine. 
AFTER THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY, ESQ. 


The drawing-room is over, and I have seen the king! 

I'm very ere my head is turned, and won't come right this spring : 
I positively can’t take off my feathers and my train ; 

I never looked so well before, and never may again. 


I heard a lady to a lord complaining of the crowd, 

And say, ‘What common people come!—1 wonder they're allowed!” 
Of course that wasn't mean’t for me, though father did sell cheese ; 
Since brother made a noble match, I'll go there whea [ please. 


And I was ornamented too, nobody looked so fine, 

I did not see one gown or train that looked the least !:4e mine ; 
I’m sure I had more colours on, than any body there, 

Green, red, and yellow mingled, and biue feathers in my nair. 


Then some one came and took my train, and spread it out behind, 
Just as a peacock spreads his tail; [| thought it very kind : 

And seeing ‘twas a nice young man, dressed out in gold and dlue, 
T said, “I thank you kindly, sir—I'd do as much for you.” 


They led me to his majesty—I thought I would have dropped, 


And there the king and I were standing, face to face together, 
1 said, ‘“‘ How is your majesty 7—it’s mighty pleasant weather.”’ 


And then the people pushed me on! I didn’t half like that— 
I'm sure the king had half a mind to bid me stop and chat ; 
Bat looking on, I saw the queen! I’m sure I hope and trust 
She didn't see the king kiss me! and yet I think she must. 


I curtseyed to her majesty, the proper thing to do, 

And seeing ladies standing round, I curtseyed to them too ; 

1 honour maids of honour so, I wished to be polite, 

And the queen and all the ladies smiled, which proved that I was 
right. 


I knew (though ne’er at court before !) well what I was about— 
Of course I did not turn my back, but tried to sidle out; 

But walking, I tripped and fell—(they make them trains so big !) 
And, catching at the first thing sear, pull’d offa lady's wig! 


And then I fainted dead away !—a dreadful thing to do— 
Until I found myself at home no earthly thing I knew ! 

I've graced a court ! indeed I'll add, by way of being witty, 
"Twas in a court that father lived—a back court in the city! 





From Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly Review. 
LIFE OF WOLFF. 


Leben and Studien Friedr. Aug. Wolffs, des Philologier. 
Von D. Wilhelm Korte. (Life and studies of Frede- 
rick Augustus Wolff, the philologist. By Dr. William 
Korte.) Essen, 1833. 8vo. 


There may be some who are inclined to ascribe 
the distinguished place which Wolff, during his 
life time, geccupied among the scholars and philolo- 
gists of Germany, not so much to his superiority 
of talent, as to the novelty and singularity of his 
views; as heretics and schismatics occupy a 
larger place in the eyes of the world than those 
who are content to remain within the pale of the 
true faith. But though, undoubtedly, such a 
work as his famous prolegomena to Homer 
was sufficient, from the startling nature of its 
theories, to raise him at once to notoriety, no- 
thing but the prodigious stores of learning with 
which these new positions were supported, and 
the remarkable acuteness, power, of mind, and 
even wit and humour, which he could always 
bring to bear upon every subject, could have en- 
abled him, to his death, to maintain the lite 
pre-eminence which that remarkable work had 
conferred upon him. 

It is by no means our intention, in this short 
article, to attempt any enumeration or apprecia- 
tion of Wolff’s numerous contributions to classi- 
eal literature; the Prolegomena alone, were we 
to enter upon a criticism of its views, would de- 
mand more space than we can afford to devote to 
the whole subject. We shall pass lightly, too, 
over the latter portion of his life, when he reign- 
ed with undisputed superiority in the united 
strength of wit and wisdom, over the field-of 
classical antiquity and philology. It is to his 
earlier history—to his struggles and difficulties— 
to the developement of his mind—to the course 
of study he pursued—to his incentives and dis- 
couragements—to the strong reliance on his own 
energies, which, under all circumstances accom- 
panied him,—that we would wish for a moment 
to direct attention. It is in this point of view 





He held his hand out friendly like, and kissed me when I stopped ; 





that the life of a man of learning is interesting, 












not merely to the learned but to all. “ What is 
the life of a literary man?” says Wolff, himself, 
in a journal which he began at an advanced riod 
of life: “ Many a merchant, many an indifferent 
artist, can boast of a more interesting one. That 
he lived and studied, is all that can be said. 
But then, how? This how is worthy of some 
detail.” 

Wolff was born at Hainrode, near Nordhausen, 
in 1759. His father, who was schoolmaster 
and organist there, was a man of proverbs and 
wise saws; who seemed to think that human 
life, with all its duties, might be epitomised in 
half-a-dozen sentences, such as “ Nil admirari ;” 
“Take things as they come;” “ Mind not the 
opinion of the crowd;” and so on. He was a 
fair scholar, wrote a beautiful hand, and made 
pens, not wisely but too well, so far as his son 
was concerned; for Wolff, accustomed to avail 
himself constantly of his father’s dexterity, never 
learned the art of making a pen for himself in his 
life ; and used invariably to inflict upon his friends, 
when they visited him after the poor organist 
Was no more, the penance of making pens 
enough to supply him till their next call. His 
mother was a religious, cheerful,,and strong- 
minded woman ; contented, though poor, which, 
indeed, she would hardly allow herself to be. 
No one is poor, she would say, but the Devil. 
Even from the first she excited the activity and 
encouraged the ambition of her son; and was ex- 
tremely delighted one day, when in answer to 
her enqniry what he intended to be, he replied, 
“A superintendent!” Such a pitch of daring as 
this—for, in the eyes both of mother and son, the 
superintendent was a most illustrious personage 
—seemed to indicate tothe delighted mother that 
elevation of sentiment, and that confidence in 
himself, which augured well of his future destiny. 
His father lost no time in commencing his edu- 
cation ; for even at two years old he was taught 
to repeat with distinctness sentences and verses, 
sometimes in German, sometimes in Latin, such 
as Calum serenum hodie, and such like; at 
four, he recited publicly in church, after sermon, 
a sort of thanksgiving ode written by his father 
on the conclusion of the peace in 1763: and at 
six, he used to read sermons in church for his 
father with much approbation, and, as his biogra- 
pher asserts, not without some tears. So rapid, 
indeed, was the operation of his memory, that 
any fifteen lines once read over to him, he could 
instantly repeat them without difficulty. 

Nor, while cultivating his intellectual faculties, 
was he behind his fellows in less creditable ex- 
ploits; having a considerable propensity to apple 
stealing, which was only checked by a severe 
fall, and a wound in the cheek, which, with the 
assistance of a bungling surgeon, confined him 
for about six weeks to bed.* When Wolff was 





* This catastrophe he has recorded in a fragmentary 
Latin journal, bearing date, Feb. 1823 :—*“ Etsi proprii 
horti non deerant, vicini pruna mihi majora videbantur ; 
enisus suminam arboram, et a ramo ad ramum transi- 
liens, decidi in struem lignorum, ex qua tenucs quedam 
assule dexterew male infixe, ulcus fistulosum mihi con- 
trahebant, cujus curatio satis diuturna.” 
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about six years old, his father was induced, by a 
better appointment, to remove to Nordhausen 
(1765); and his first care was to place his son, 
already a tolerable Latin scholar, and not altoge- 
ther ignorant either of Greek or French, in the 
gymnasium of the town—a sort of purgatory, or 
middle state, between the elementary schools and 
the university, where Wolff, after an examination 
in Greek and Latin, took his place in the third 
class, out of seven of which the gymnasium was 
composed. His picture of the head master, 
Fabricius, “a very pretty fellow in his day,” as 
far as Greek and Latin were concerned, but by 
this time perfectly decrepid, stalking up and 
down the school-room in a grey striped doublet 
and peruke of preposterous longitude with a whip 
appended to his button-hole, is enough to strike 
terror into the heart of every truant. Fabricius 
had at least, one feature in common with Ho- 
race’s portrait of Death :-— 
“ Nec parcit impelles juventa, 
Poplitibus timidove tergo ;” 

and, old as he was, seems to have been viewed 
as a regular hobgoblin (Popanz) by the juniors 
of the gymnasium. Of him Wolff saw little ; for 
very shortly after his entrance, Fabricius himself 
submitted to the ferule of death, and was replaced 
by Hake, a man of decided abilities; precisely 
the person likely to call out the energies of a boy 
of superior talent, but utterly to ruin and discou- 
rage, by exacting too much, those of moderate 
ability and activity, of whom, of course, nine- 
tenths of his whole classes were composed. 
Wolff always remembered him as one whose 
discipline had tended, in the highest degree, to 
bring out the latent energies of his mind; and 
who, delighted with his quickness of comprehen- 
sion and peisevering study, had been ever ready, 
by private and confidential intercourse and familiar 
explanations, to smooth his difficulties and acce- 
lerate his progress. Above all, Wolff felt indebt- 
ed to him for having early impressed upon his 
mind the practicability of self-instruction, a lesson 
of which he had soon occasion to avail himself ; 
for Hake shortly followed Fabricius, and under 
his successor, Albert, the reputation of the Nord- 
hausen Gymnasium began sensibly and deserv- 
= to decline. 

lready, however, Wolff felt that strong im- 
pulse towards classical literature, as his natural 
destination, which enabled him, though by no 
means an exemplary attendant on the school 
classes, to devote days and nights, in the solitude 
of his own room, to a course of study which he 
had prescribed for himself; a degree of applica- 
tion, it must be admitted, somewhat rare in a boy 
not yet thirteen years of age. His application 
was, in fact, too violent ; his health began to give 
way under the constant mental fatigue to which 
he hag accustomed himself; nature began to 
vindicate its rights; and singularly enough, but 
at the same time most fortunately for Wolff’s 
future developement, both corporeal and mental, 
the portion of his life from his twelfth to his 
fourteenth year was one of almost utter idleness ; 
in which, casting care and classical learning be- 
hind him, he seemed to have no other object but 
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exercise and amusement—a period, in fact, chiefly 
2 in playing foot-ball and walking the streets. 

is frame strengthened and his mind attuned b 
this interval of relaxation, he returned again wit 
new zest to his studies; and, as if by a fortunate 
coincidence, he at this time attracted the atten- 
tion of one of the masters, a friend of his father, 
the professor of music, Frankenstein—a man in 
whom a singular facility for the acquisition of 
modern languages was mingled with no ordinary 
degree of eccentricity. rankenstein was to 
Wolff in modern languages what Hake had been 
to him in the ancient: he stimulated his faculties 
to the utmost; French, Italian, Spanish, English, 
(of which, be it observed, Frankenstein himself 
had never heard a single word pronounced, and 
which, of course, he most cruelly mangled, as 
Wolff afterwards found when he became ac- 
quainted with some English students at Gottin- 
gen,) were all at once begun, and to a consider- 
able degree, mastered by the industry of Wolff. 
The devotion of mind to one pursuit, which is at 
once the prognostic and the cause of success, 
shows itself in the minutest trifles. Neither 
Frankenstein nor his pupil was in possession of 
such an article as a tolerable English dictionary ; 
Wolff, however, in his distress applied to a friend 
for the loan of a copy of Bailey’s Dictionary ; his 
friend could only part with the book for a month; 
and during that period he copied one-third, and 
committed the other two-thirds to memory ! 

At a later period of his life, he used frequently 
to look back almost with horror on the intensity of 
his studies at this time ; the means to which he 
had resorted in order to enable him to stifle the 
remonstrances of nature herself, and to make those 
immediate drafts upon his physical constitution 
which were afterwards to be repaid in the shape 
of long years of disease and pain: “ Multa tulit 
fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit.” His plan was to 
devote himself for the time to one subject, to the 
exclusion of every thing else: night after night 
he would sit up ina cold room, keeping off the 
attacks of sleep by placing his feet in a pail of 
cold water. During this period of excessive study, 
which continued from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year, he added the elements of Hebrew, 
to his other acquisitions; and acquired, so far as 
the limited stores of the Nordhausen libraries 
would permit, a competent knowledge of biblio- 
graphy. The kindness of the collaborator Leo- 
pold, of the academy at Ilfeld, who gave him the 
use of his library, made him acquainted with the 


* best editions of the Greek and Roman classics. 


Once every fortnight, the young student, accom- 
panied either by his mother or the maid-servant, 
might be seen trudging along from Nordhausen 
to Iifeld, a distance of several leagues, bringing 
home ina basket some twenty thick and heavy 
volumes from his patron’s library. He used to 
remember, many years afterwards, how one day, 
when he was confined to bed, his kind mother had 
walked alone to Iifeld, and brought him under her 
arm the folio edition of Barnes’s Euripides to 
amuse him during his confinement. Shortly 


afterwards, to the consternation of the conrector 
of the Gymnasium, who had been expressing his 
regret in’ one of his lectures, that only three of 


Euripides’ plays had come down to us, Wolff 
quoted passages from about twenty of them, with 
which, during his watchful nights, he had made 
himself familiar. 

A youth of Wolffs penetration could not long 
be insensible to the ignorance and inefficiency of 
his teachers, of which a whimsical instance is 
given by his biographer. The rector, Albert, 
Hake’s leverenn, bak to deliver a lecture in the 
room of the conrector, who was indisposed. He 
found the scholars in the class of Roman anti- 
quities engaged on the subject De Adilibus: 
with the greatest possible eflrontery he sat down 
and delivered a lecture on the subject; in which 
the supposed duties of these functionaries were 
described as analogous to those of certain of the 
Nordhausen town-council, who had the super- 
intendence of the public buildings ; much in the 
same way as if we were to compare them to that 
member of the Scotish town-councils who is 
called the master of kirk and bridge-work. Wolff, 
accordingly, by degrees abandoned his attendance 
on the Gymnasium altugether, and betook himself 
to a course of solitary study, beginning again with 
the very elements ; for, convinced as he was of 
the incapacity of his instructers, he began to sus- 
pect that all the instruction he had received had 
been upon a wrong plan. Already it would ap- 
pear, the extent of his acquirements was beginnin 
to be known in Nordhausen, for at fifteen severa 
young men were intrusted to his tuition. 

At this period of his life the intensity of his 
+ gene - was a little relaxed, in consequence 
of a youthful attachment he had formed, and 
which took its rise at a dancing party, where 
Wolff, to please his mother, was accustomed oc- 
casionally to be present. The object of this 
boyish flame was a pretty young widuw, who had 
just buried her husband, and who used to “drop 
in” familiarly in the evenings to his father’s house, 
and dissipate her grief by listening to the young 
student’s musical performances, or occasionally 
accompanying them with her voice. Wolff at first 
regarded her with considerable awe, and actually 
on one occasion styled her venerable friend ! 
a distinction to which she very earnestly protested 
she had no claim. Wolff soon came to be of the 
same opinion ; for, in the course of a few weeks, 
notwithstanding the difference of years, they were 
very heartily in love with each other, and carry- 
ing on a secret correspondence, which Wolff 
always maintained had tended materially to im- 
rove his German style. It is not every one who, 
ike Wolff, is so fortunate as to render even love 
the handmaid to learning; but such was the case 
in this instance—his mistress was his best in- 
structress in German, French, Italian and music. 
This romantic episode in Wolff’s life was brought 
to a close by the unfortunate death of the lady, 
who died about a year and a half afterwards of 
consumption. 
After this deprivation, which had rather given 
a new direction to Wolff's studies than interrupt- 
ed them, he resumed his old habits of night study, 
with the accompaniment of the cold water pail as 
before. His memory, trained by pen exercise, 
had acquired astonishing powers both of appre- 
hension and retention; he could recite whole 
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self and aneecentiic student of the name of Pen- 
zel, who had preceded him, of rather question- 
able reputation ; and who had carried his ideas of 
simplicity so far, that though he wore a cloak, he 
had dispensed with his breeches as an unphiloso- 


tragedies, or whole rhapsodies of Homer by heart. 
In 1776 he commenced his studies at Gottingen, 
where he took up his abode in a little room, con- 
taining just space enough for a table or two and 
a few chairs. Hibs first interview with the cele- 
brated Heyne, to whom he brought a letter of in- 
troduction from his friend Leopold, was far from 
encouraging. Heyne endeavoured to persuade 
him that of all pursuits philology was the least 
advisable; and when Wolff enumerated the 
authors he had read, told him he had read a great 
deal too much, and that “perpauca sed multo 
labore” should have been his motto. Heyne in- 
deed, never seemed to have given himself the 
trouble to understand Wolff’s character, which 
was not one to be appreciated at a glance ; though 
remembering his own struggles in youth, he might 
have been expected to have some feeling of sym- 

athy with a young man similarly circumstanced, 
fchting his way up the steep “where Fame’s 
— temple shines afar.’ From the librarian 

iez, however, he met with a more favourable re- 
ception: the stores of this excellent library were 
liberally placed at his command; and he was 
qliowed, f special licence, to borrow ten or 
twenty volumes at once whenever he required 
them. 

Wolfl’s disappointment was extreme when 
Heyne commenced his lectures on Homer ; every 
thing seemed to him so superficial, so unsatis- 
factory, so unworthy of Heyne’s great reputation, 
that ina short time he began torelax in his attend- 
ance on the lectures, and ultimately to absent 
himself altogether. Heyne, short-sighted as he 
was, remarked his absence: he said nothing; but 
when Wolff applied for admission to his private 
course on Pindar, he was told that only those who 
were much farther advanced could be admitted. 
Wolff offered to make proof of his qualifications 
by submitting to a Greek examination, but received 
no answer. This treatment from a man like 
Heyne grieved and mortified him in the extreme ; 
and he could not so far suppress his feelings as to 
abstain from occasional satirical remarks upon his 
conduct, which found their way to Heyne’s ears, 
and tended to increase that feeling of coldness, 
and even dislike, with which he ever after appear- 
ed to regard Wolff. 

The only use which Wolff now made of the 
public courses in the university was to attend 
them diligently for about a fortnight, till he had 
learned from what sources the best information 
and materials for study were to be derived; then, 
bidding adieu to the lecture-room, he filled his 
basket from the library, and studied the subject 
after his own fashion. He was so anxious not to 
lose a moment unnecessarily, that he grudged the 
time required for dressing ; and, with the view of 
shortening the process of the toilet, he had his 
hair cut off and replaced by a peruke; and, in- 
stead of his customary garb of coat and waistcoat, 
attired himself in one Tone donbiet, which soon 


acquired among his friends the name of the pal- 
lium philologicum. By these alterations, he had 
contrived to reduce the time occupied in dressing 
to three minutes ; but this ingenious device of the 
cloak he was ultimately obliged to abandon, as he 
found that it suggested comparisons between him- 


phical superfluity. 

At college he had many acquaintances, but, 

rhaps, only two friends, Diederichs and Meurer. 
He scarcely ever visited any of the otherstudents 
in their rooms, and never at night, when the drink- 
ing parties commenced. He seldom even stopped 
to speak to any one in the street, but touched his 
hat and hurried on to his room, the door of which 
was generally found carefully locked against all 
intruders. Silently, however, under this eecen- 
trie and auto-didactic course of study, he was 
laying up the most prodigious stores of erudition, 
and exercising the fecalties of his mind by medi- 
tation and original research. In the course of 
one year he read with attention and excerpted 
about eight hundred volumes, and even committed 
great part of their contents tomemory. Hisonly 
indulgence during this period was in tobacco- 
smoking—a science in which he almost emulated 
the proficiency of Boxhornius—being frequently 
accustomed to consume twenty pipes a night 
while engaged in hard reading. Perhaps the smo 
atmosphere with which he thus surrounded him- 
self habitually may have had quite as much to do 
with the severe inflammation of the eyes, to which 
in 1779 he was subjected, as the reading of the 
small Greek text to which he was himself dis- 
posed to attribute it. 

Wolff now began to eke out his small allowance 
from home by private teaching in English, Latin, 
and Greek. In the latter he gave instructions in 
his own room to a class of sixteen. Shortly 
afterwards he began to deliver regular courses of 
lectures, which were well attended, and brought 
him a tolerable addition to his limited income. 
His lectures were, however, interrupted by an 
unexpected summons from Heyne, who informed 
him that the situation which had been held by his 
old friend Leopold at Ifeld was vacant, and was 
to be disposed of by comparative trial, and who 
strongly urged that he should offer himself as a 
candidate. Whether Heyne’s motives in this 
matter were altogether pure, or whether he might 
not secretly wish to remove from the university 
one who was likely to prove a dangerous rival to 
his fame, we shall not stop to enquire ; suffice it 
to say that Wolff took his advice and was 
successful. 

His residence at Ilfeld need not detain us long. 
It seems not to have been regarded by Wolff as 
very pleasant; and, indeed, it is evident that a 
mind so expansive must have felt its limited field 
and monastic uniformity very wearisome and 
monotonous ; not to mention the awkward position 
in which a teacher of twenty must have occasion- 
ally found himself, when surrounded by pupils 
taller and older than himself. It is chiefly re- 
markable for two things: first, that he seems. at 
that time to have reduced to shape those views 
with regard to the Homeric poems which were 
afterward to excite so much attention and diseus- 
sion; and, secondly, that he there became ac- 





quainted with his future wife, the daughter of the 
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Justiz-amptmann Hupeden, a pretty, quiet, affec- 
tionate girl, whose heart he seems to have 
gained by supplying her with books a little more 
to her taste than the volumes on criminal law 
with which alone the old jurist had furnished her 
library. Marriage, however, was out of the ques- 
tion, till some better security against the res an- 
gusta domi should be found than his situation 
at Iifeld afforded. One evening about this time, 
while Wolff was sitting with some of his col- 
leagues and their families, one of them happened 
to read aloud the announcement of a vacancy in the 
rectorship at Osterode. Wolff’s mind was instantly 
made up to offer himself as a candidate. With- 
out saying a word to his intended bride, who was 
in the room, or to any of the company, he hurried 
out and ordered a carriage instantly for Osterode. 
When he returned, he told them what he had 
done; but was not a little annoyed to be told, 
that the newspaper from which the announcement 
had been read was nearly three months old. Still, 
he would not be dissuaded from his journey. He 

ted off to Osterode, and on his arrival enquired 
of the landlord at the inn, in what quarter appli- 
cation was to be made for the situation. he 
landlord gave him the necessary information ; but 
told him, at the same time, that the matter might 
almost be considered as already settled in favour 
of a young man from Gottingen, Krause, who 
had delivered a trial lecture with more than 
ordinary approbation. 

The Burgomaster Jenisch, to whom he first 
addressed himself, gave him but little encourage- 
ment, and was quite surprised when Wolff 
requested, if it were not yet too late, to be allow- 
ed to deliver a lecture, and that the earliest pos- 
sible day might be assigned for the purpose. 
The burgomaster, however, seemed to be struck 
by the easy confidence in his own resources 
which the request implied; and proposed to lay 
his application before his colleagues, and, if 
possible, to obtain for him the desired opportu- 
nity. The Syndicus Kopp, whom he next visit- 
ed, gave him better hopes; and intimated, that 
his chance might be considerable, if, upon such 
very short warning, he could contrive to deliver 
a trial lecture with success. He was politely 
received by the others, and a round of invitations 
flowed in upon him, which Wolff accepted as if 
his preparations had been made for months 
before. A fortunate chance concurred to give 
still greater publicity and effect to this self- 
reliance. As he was just setting out fora large 
party at the syndicus’s, he met the servant of the 
town-council bringing him the themes selected 
by the magistrates for the trial lecture, to be 
delivered next morning. Wolff told the servant 
coolly to lay them on his desk, where he would 
find them in the evening, and joined the y 
as if all preparation were unnecessary. Next 
day he delivered, in presence of a numerous 
audience, his trial lecture ; for which the subjects 
prescribed were, an ode of Horace, and two 
chapters of Thucydides, and received at its close 
the congratulations of all present, and strong 
assurances that he had every chance of success. 


Shortly after his return to Ilfeld, his election was 
intimated to hun. 
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This must have been one of the happiest 
periods of Wollff’s life. By his own unassisted 
exertions he had conquered for himself an inde- 
pendence (for, besides a comfortable home, the 
salary attached to the rectorship at Osterode 
was 700 dollars), and had removed the only 
obstacle which retarded his wished-for union. 
His marriage now immediately took place ; and 
the young rector, still only twenty-three years of 
age, removed to his new residence. 

Though the period of his residence at Osterode 
(1782 and 1783) was not distinguished by many 
literary works, it was one of uninterrupted lite- 
rary activity, and unceasing exertions to improve 
the disciples of the academy, and to train the 
scholars to habits of thinking and reasoning for 
themselves. In one year, his biographer says, he 
did more towards its improvement than had been 
done for half a century before. This left little 
time for private study. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of his long meditated edition of Plato’s 
Banquet, which had appeared immediately on 
his taking possession of his new situation, 
nothing else appears, during this period, to have 
been published. But the general approbation 
with which that work was received, and his 
high equate as a teacher, soon procured him 
offers of various situations; the directorship of 
the Gymnasium at Hildesheim, and a similar 
situation at Gera, both of which he declined. 
His anxiety was now to obtain a professorship ; 
and he had not long to wait before an invitation 
was given him by the Prussian minister, Zedlitz, 
to accept one of the chairs in the university of 
Halle, which the Prussian government seemed 
anxious to establish as a rival to that of Gottin- 
gen. But the change from 700 dollars to 300, 
which was the whole salary annexed to the 
Halle professorship, was a serious item in the 
consideration of this new scheme, and for some 
time created obstacles to his acceptance of the 
office, however otherwise desirable. At last, on 
the understanding that there was every chance 
of his shortly afterwards obtaining an addition of 
150 dollars to his salary, he agreed to the propo- 
sition of the minister, and in 1783 commenced 
his labours at Halle. 

The sound judgment and conscientious activity 
which he had been accustomed to devote to the 
cultivation of mind in the children of others, he 
had now an opportunity of transferring to his 
own, His infant son, whom he had been so 
fond of that he could not bear him out of his 
sight, and used to have laid in a basket on his 
writing-table while engaged in composition, died 
just as he removed to Halle ; but three daughters 
were afterwards born to him, and he entered 
upon their education with all the enthusiasm, 
and, at the same time, strong sense and know- 
ledge of the human powers and their develope- 
ment, which distinguished his character. In his 
other domestic relations he was not so happy: 
the strong opposition of temper, habits, and pur- 
suits, between himself and his wife, seems to 
have embittered the existence of both, and at last 
terminated in a separation after a union of ten 

It was ZEmilius Paulus, we think, who 
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his wife Papiria, who seemed to be at once so 
beautiful and so virtuous, answered, as he held 
up his shoe, that no one but himself who had 
worn it could know where it pinched ; without a 
minuter knowledge of the circumstances of 
Wolff’s case, it would be difficult to say in what 
quarter the pinch lay, cr how far the step of 
separation was justifiable. As regarded his 
literary activity, the world had every reason to 
approve of it; for the unfortunate terms on which 
for some time past he had lived in his family had 
depressed his spirits and impaired his usual 
energy. After matters had thus come to a crisis, 
he seemed to plunge with renewed strength and 
spirits into the wide and deep ocean of classical 
antiquity ; an impulse to which fresh activity 
was imparted by his transference to a better pro- 
fessorship. Zedlitz, who had not forgotten his 
promise of befriending Wolff, no sooner heard of 
a vacancy in the professorship of eloquence 
which was considered the first in the philological 
faculty, than he offered it to bim, and the offer 
was of course most gratefully accepted. 

The natural cheerfulness of his disposition, 
and the unaffected vivacity of his manner, made 
him at once a lover of society and a welcome 
guest in every party. At the social board he 
seemed to cast all care aside. He was a fre- 
quent attendant at the convivial mysteries of the 
masonic lodge. With his students, especially 
those who appeared to be more than ordinarily 
gifted, his intercourse was peculiarly easy, affec- 
tionate and confidential; so much so, as fre- 
quently to excite the astonishment of the new 
comers, who could hardly comprehend how so 
much learning and so much simplicity, such 
prosody and such punning, could co-exist in a 
German professor. His literary contributions at 
this time were numerous; a new edition of the 
T'heogony of Hesiod, with a Commentary; Lec- 
tures on the History of Greek Literature (the 
book is but a fragment, embracing only the com- 
mencement of the period from Constantine the 
Great to the capture of Constantinople) ; a His- 
tory of Roman Literature (a syllabus for his 
lectures); Antiquities of Greece; Tetralogia 
Dramatum Grecorum ; a most valuable Com- 
mentary on Demosthenes’s Oration against 
Leptines ; editions of Lucian, Herodian, and 
Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. But we pass 
over these, however interesting to scholars, to 
come to the work which first directed the atten- 
tion of the learned men in Europe in general to 
the professor of Halle. 

At this period of his life (1793), he was 
requested by a bookselling house in Halle, to 
prepare a new edition of Reames, for the use of 
schools; a subject on which Wolff had long 
meditated, and fully digested those extraordinary 
views by which he was about to startle the 
literary world. He applied himself to the task 
with all his customary impetuosity of study, 
laying every thing else aside ; and, in 1795, his 
new edition appeared, accompanied by the cele- 
brated Prolegomena. 

Wolff certainly was not the first who had 
thrown out the doubt how far the Iliad and 
Odyssey were the work of Homer alone, for the 





subject had been touched on by Blackwall and 
Wood, as well as by others. But, for the first 
time, the doubt acquired strength and importance 
in his hands; and the grounds of the established 
opinions on the subject were attacked with an 
atray of learning so imposing and multifarious, 
and an acuteness of criticism and closeness of 
reasoning so remarkable, as fairly to justify the 
ery, that the classic “ church was in danger.” 

The Prolegomena are written in Latin, and 
with a degree of purity, precision, and transpa- 
rency of thought, whieh (independently of the 
originality and importance of the general views 
which they embody) would be sufficient to ren- 
der the work most attractive as a literary compo- 
sition. Without attempting in any way to 
epitomise so remarkable a production, we may 
notice, in a word, that the leading propositions 
which it professes to establish by arguments 
drawn both from external and internal sources 
are these: 1. That writing was utterly unknown 
to the Greeks at the time, and that the poems of 
Homer were merely preserved by memory and 
tradition; 2. That the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
not the work of one author, but that the former is 
at least a century older than the latter; and, 3. 
That neither the one nor the other is the work of 
a single poet, but that both consist of a series of 
thapsodies, the work of different poets, which, at 
a later period, not earlier than the time of the 
Pisistratide, were dovetailed, as it were, into 
each other, and formed into a whole. 

Wolff saw very well that even if his views 
were correct, the creation of the Homeric poems 
would only become more mysterious, more mira- 
culous, we may say, than before ; but by this con- 
sideration, or by the outery against his want of 
taste in endeavouring to push the monarch of epic 
poetry from his throne, he was not likely to be 
deterred. It may easily be imagined with what 
discordant sentiments these new theories were 
received by the literary world; considered by 
some as heresies of the blackest die, by others as 
the most remarkable and original contribution 
which had been yet made in Germany to the 
science of philosophical criticism,—but received 
by all, even those who were most revolted b 
them, with a feeling of admiration at the skill 
and learning by which they were supported. 
Among the admirers of the work were the 
and William Von Humboldt; though we believe 
Goethe ultimately reverted to the established faith 
in regard to the unity of these poems. Schiller 
thought the views contained in the Prolegomena 
* barbarous ;” he could not bear to see blind Mzxo- 
nides thus uncourteously discrowned after an un- 
disputed reign of some two thousandwears. Herder 
approves of them, but maintained that the same 
idea had occurred to himself long before. Heyne 
reviewed them unfavourably in the Goéttingische 
Anzeigin, ascribing most absurdly and un- 
justly, the merit of the conception to Villoison ; 
and characterising the Prolegomena as little 
more than a rifacimento of the views of the 
abbé. Fichte again annoyed him by remarking 
that the same result might be arrived at a priori, 
which Wolff had elaborated a posteriori. Amidst 
this conflict of opinions, it may easily be imagined 
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that Wolff, with his warm temper, did not feel 
himself placed on a bed of roses; and though not 
exactly a man to consign a brother grammarian to 
the devil for a theory of impersonal verbs, he had 
too little patience to bear attacks, particularly such 
and from such as Heyne’s, without retorting ; and, 
accordingly, a controversial correspondence, pub- 
lished in the journal entitled Deutschland, was 
the result. In Fichte’s case, he ought to have 
been shamed into a confession of his own unrea- 
sonableness by the temperate and philosophical 
manner in which Fichte answered some sarcastic 
and injurious observations he had made in regard 
tohim. These were his expressions :— 


“ T had the mortification of hearing, through the mouth 
of busy tale-bearers, that the man for whom I had been 
endeavouring, as I thought, to express my high and hearty 
estimation, had taken my observations amiss, and seemed 
to consider it as an attempt to undervalue the merits of 
his deep and laborious investigation ; as if any discovery 
made a priori could render superfluous a demonstration 
@ posteriori. 


Wolff's conduct in this, as in several other in- 
stances in his life, was certainly childish and un- 
reasonable enough. He had too many and too 
unquestionable pretensions to learning and ability 
to require that he should maintain his reputation 
by this uneasy Ismaelitish warfare in magazines 
and reviews; and had he never written one line 
in reply to his critics, the Prolegomena would 
probably maintain the same distinguished position 
in the learned world which they do at the present 
moment. On the whole, notwithstanding the vio- 
lent discussions to which they gave rise, they 
continued to advance in reputation both in Ger- 
many and in other countries. 

This was the most brilliant period of Wolff’s 
literary life ; his reputation had reached a point 
beyond which it could hardly be expected to rise ; 
and, though that reputation was honourably sup- 
ported during the remainder of his life by a long 
course of literary activity, it will always be in con- 
nection with this remarkable work that his name 
will be remembered. It is not our intention, there- 
fore, to pursue farther with any minuteness the 
history of the scholar and the critic, but rather to 
direct our reader’s attention to some of those do- 
mestic traits which characterise the man. 

The misfortunes which Prussia experienced in 
1806, fell severely upon Halle, which was annex- 
ed to the kingdom of Westphalia, and had its uni- 
versity entirely suppressed. Wolff, who had re- 
moved to Berlin about a fortnight before, suggested 
the establishment of a university in the capital to 
replace that of Halle, and the government entered 
into his views; but the present condition of the 
country delayed the execution of the plan, which 
was, in fact, only carried into execution after the 
retreat of the French. In 1810, the minister of 
the interior wrote to Wolff, who was then at Vi- 
enna, requesting to know whether he was pre- 
pared to deliver a course of lectures at the new 
university, and on what footing. Wolff replied, 
that according to his understanding, he was to 
deliver these lectures in the character of a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and not as an 
ordinary professor; and, after a good deal of dis- 








cussion about a matter which was not worth the 
trouble, he seems to have carried his point. 

But discontent at many things connected with 
the university, and the increasing infirmities of a 
constitution on which his early excess of study 
was now beginning to make serious ravages, seem 
to have impaired his exertions, and his lectures 
were extremely irregular. ‘The resource to which 
he turned for relaxation of mind and relief of phy- 
sical suffering was traveling. In 1816, after an 
absence of fifty years, he revisited his native 

lace, Hainrode. He walked over the spots where 

e had played, the tees under which he had lain, 
when a boy of three or four years of age. He 
listened with delight to the anecdotes of an old 
man who remembered his mother, and who re- 
called to his recollection many particulars of his 
early years. He visited the schoolhouse which 
his parents had inhabited, the church in which he 
used to read sermons and recite thanksgiving odes 
for his father. The sight of the reading-desk and 
font, and the sound of the little organ, brought 
tears into his eyes. At Nordhausen, too, he visit- 
ed the graves of his father and mother, and pre- 
sented to the gymnasium a handsome edition of 
his Homer, besides a pecuniary donation. In Got- 
tingen he sat down once more in his old chamber, 
and wondered how he could ever have been ac- 
commodated in such a nook; he saw and con- 
versed with his former landlord, now in extreme 
old age, and who in the course of another day was 
struck by apoplexy. One of the entries in his 
journal is characteristic enough .— 

“ In our two-horse carriage, the stronger horse placed 
on the left-hand, and the weaker and worse on the right, 
in the place of honour. Just as men are generally placed 
in most states, only with more reason ; for, in driving, it 
is done only to bring the lazy animal the better under 
the operation of the whip.” 

In 1818, he made a tour to the North Sea; in 
1820, another, by Weimar,. to Frankfort, to visit 
his daughters, who had been both married, and 
the elder of whom was already a widow; and 
thence along the Rhine into Switzerland. In 
1822, he had an attack of severe illness, from the 
consequences of which, indeed, he never tho- 
roughly recovered. The truth is he was a wretch- 
ed patient, for he never would submit to the pre- 
cautions and rigid abstinence which his physicians 
prescribed, and the nature of his complaints re- 
quired. His long confinement, however, was 
cheered by the visits of his numerous acquaint- 
ances, who were surprised to find that, notwith- 
standing the depressing effects of disease, his in- 
tellectual energies, nay, his cheerfulness and wit, 
were as lively and conspicuous as ever. 

About this time, at the request of his friends, 
he was induced to begin to commit to paper some 
notices of his own life, but the manuscript never 
made any great progress. It was written, as the 
mood struck him, in Latin, German, or French, 
with here and there a sprinkling of English, but 
in the most fragmentary style; and his matrimo- 
nial miseries occupied so large a portion of the 
whole, that on reading what he had written he 
destroyed it. One or two similar journals seem 
to have been commenced, one entirely in Ger- 
man, the other in Latin; but neither were 
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proceeded with to any length, or contained any 
materials which could be of much use to the 
biographer. 

In 1824, he was ordered to try the effect of a 
change of climate, and proceeded through France 
to Lyons, sorely annoyed by the constant blunders 
of his German servant, who would occasionally 
ask for “ ¢apisserie,” while poor Wolff had been 
expecting “ patisserie ;” or “ pain de manége,” 
instead of “ pain de ménage,” the term by which 
the finer species of bread was distinguished. In 
Lyons he became worse, and from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Montpelier, and ultimately to Marseilles, 
where he arrived much exhausted. Here his ill- 
ness rapidly increased, and on the 8th of April, 
1824, he expired. He had left some instructions 
for his funeral, which were rather of a singular 
nature, and was particularly anxious that there 
should be a small attendance, but a liberal allow- 
ance of wind music !* 

Wolff was of middle stature; his demeanour 
natural yet dignified ; his forehead broad and lofty; 
his eyes blue, deep set, and penetrating ; the mouth 
gracefully formed, but with a slightly sarcastic 
expression ; the general expression of his counte- 
nance was that of power tempered with mildness. 
His gait and movements partook of the vivacity 
of his mind ; his temper was quick and sensitive ; 
he was easily offended, but as easily reconciled. 
He never brooded over vexations and disappoint- 
ments, but expressed his feelings strongly, once 
for all, and forgot them. So open was his mind 
to the influence of the pathetic, that, like our own 
Richard Bentley, he could not peruse a tender 
passage in his favourite poets without tears. 

In his conversation there was a singular charm 
—wisdom was so set off by wit, and profound 
learning poured forth with so little pedantry ; an- 
ecdotes and characteristic sketches of the many 
eminent men, with whom his long literary ca- 
reer had brought him in contact, succeeded each 
other so amusingly and with so little appearance 
of egotism, that it had equal attractions for the 
learned and the unlearned. With none was Wolffa 
greater favourite in society than with the ladies, 
with whom he could entirely abandon the dicta- 
torial and Johnsonian style, into whiich, in argu- 
ment with the other sex, he was not pm me 
betrayed. Of irony he had a wonderful command, 
and when provoked by any appearance of preten- 
sion or efiectation, he used it unsparingly. He 
had less of the intellectual gladiator about him, 
however, than the doctor ; he did not throw down 
the gauntlet to all comers, though, when once 
embarked in debate, their conversation had many 
features in common. 

His household arrangements, with a great pre- 
tension to order, seem to have been confusion 
worse confounded. Knowing the peculiarity of 
his own habits and dispositions, he entertained a 
great dislike to “clever servants ;” his object 
always was to secure some quiet, good-natured 
creature, who would be as much as possible an 





* At half an hour after daylight, without distinction 

of seasons, I wish the funeral to proceed to the church- 

ard with as little attendance as possible. There must 
wind-wusic, and not too sparingly supplied.” 


automaton in his hands, and live, move, and have 
his being, exactly as the professor chose to direct. 
Wolff had the greatest aversion to being kept 
waiting, and had never, probably, kept a tn 
man waiting five minutes in his life. He exacted 
the same punctuality from his unfortunate ser- 
vant: in the morning he would give him a list of 
twenty messages to be performed, for each of 
which a quarter of an hour or half an hour was 
allowed, as the case might be ; and if, as was oc- 
casionally unavoidable, his servant exceeded the 
time allowed, the professor would pour such a 
storm about his ears, that with all his liberality 
he had enough to do to retain a servant in his 
house. 

Of taste, either in matters of dress or ornament, 
he had not a vestige. He was fond of fine clothes, 
but never could contrive to dress decently ; the 
furniture of his house was gaudy, but selected 
without the least regard to propriety, and huddled 
together as in an upholsterer’s wareroom. Like 
many other literary men he was a most i lar 
correspondent ; letters from his correspondents 
would be occasionally left unanswered for years: 
his own, when he did write any, are generally 
distinguished by wit and a careless felicity of 
expression. 

As a teacher, we have already said, he was 
active and conscientious in the highest degree ; 
and few seem to have so thoroughly possessed 
the art of conciliating affection united with re- 
spect. He had the satisfaction of witnessing in 
his lifetime the most gratifying results of these 
exertions, in the progress and high character of 
many who had derived their instruction from him, 
and drawn their inspiration from his example. 
“ T enjoy,” he writes in a blank leaf of his jour- 
nal, on one of his latest birth-days, “ a good for- 
tune which falls to the lot of few, that of seeing 
while alive the promise of a plentiful harvest 





from the seed I had sown with toil, and of caleu- 
lating, in some measure, its increase when I am 
no more.” 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
“ ALL HEART.” 


When I first knew Tom Richards at school, he 
was a thoughtless, idle, dirty, naughty boy; he 
cared for nobody, and it was evident that nobody 
cared for him. He was a snarer of birds, a killer 
of cats, a tormentor of dogs; the dread of all lit- 
tle boys, and the scout of all big ones. From this 
let no one imagine that Tom wanted feeling, 
snaring birds, killing cats, tying kettles to the 
tails of dogs, and frightening littlggboys out of 
their wits, were all matters of mere amusement. 
But if you talked to Tom in an angry tone, or 
above all if you rapped Tom’s knuckles, Tom’s 
eyes filled with tears, and it was evident that 

om’s feelings were hurt. 

Tom’s tears, in fact, lay near his eyes, and on 
small oceasions would blubber like a girl. This 
was by some supposed to indicate deep feeling, 
and certain it is that the prevalent opinion was 
that Tom had a very good heart. 





Now I must confess that I thought but litle 
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about Tom at the time, but had I been. asked to 
give an opinion, I should have said, that if you 
wished to trace his tears to their source, his heart 
was the very last place you should have thought 
of; bodily pain or wounded vanity, the loss of a 
lay thing or the confiscation of a tart, would make 
his eyes twinkle. But little as I could then pre- 
netrate into the motives or actions of 
ys, I should have said that though Tom 
certainly gave no evidence of possessing a bad 
heart, he had never so far blubbered himself into 
my good graces, as to make me believe that he 
had a particularly good one. Tom Richards and 
I, in fact, knew but little of each other; we sat 
on different forms, played at different games, and 
whether he or I first quitted the school was a 
matter (I should imagine) little noted by either, 
whichever may have been the one left behind. 

He was the son of a very rich mercantile man ; 
I one among many descended from a younger 
brother, a colonel in the army, who had very early 
in life united himself to a charming young lady 
without a penny. 

I was therefore left to carve out my own des- 
tiny ; and for many years after I quitted school, I 
was far away in a foreign clime diligently toiling 
for independence. I was absent twenty years, 
and then came home, with a face quite as yellow 
as the gold which I had contrived to scrape toge- 
ther, and though by no means a nabob, I possess- 
ed sufficient to insure my future comfort. I con- 
fess | think I was wiser to come back and settle 
down contented with my little competency, than 
to go on toiling, as many do, amassing wealth, 
and sacrificing health—digging out dollars for 
other people, and graves for themselves. On my 
return to England after so long an absence, | felt 
a lonely being; and after sojourning in London 
sufficiently long to become very sick of the Orien- 
tal Club, I resolved to settle in Cheltenham, partly 
because | thought the waters would (like Row- 
and’s Kalydor) be beneficial to a faded complex- 
ion ; but principally because many excellent fami- 
lies, formerly well known to me in India, had 
made that pretty town their home. With them I 
passed my time pleasantly enough, and could 
curry and mullagatawney have made me insen- 
sible to the chill breezes of a Gloucestershire at- 
mosphere, I might still have imagined myself a 
native of Caleutta or Bombay. At an evening 
party I one night encountered a fat, good-humour- 
ed, littke man, who was my partner in a rubber of 
whist: little passed between us beyond the usual 
interchange of civilities common among stran- 
gers so circumstanced ; I was aware that his name 
was Richards, a common name enough, and after 
paying him few shillings which were his due 
as victor of the green cloth, I wished him good 
evening. : 

The next day, soon after the removal of my 
morning meal, to my very great surprise, Mr. 


tend to 
men or 


Richards was announced, and he immediately 
entered the room, in a state of hurry and agita- 
tion, for which it was impossible for me to ac- 
count. He came forward rapidly, grasped my 
hand, looked at me with a pair of wet, twinkli 
eyes, and wiping them with a pocket-handkerchief, 
sank into an arm-chair. 
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“ The poor man,” thought I, “ is periodicall 
a lunatic, and now the fit is upon him !—how shall 
I get him out of my house ? 

I stood upon my own hearth-rug irresolute what 
step to take; the servant had left the room, and 
if I were to ring the bell, 1 thought my new ac- 
quaintance might be irritated ; I looked at him in 
silence. 

Mr. Richards with his eyes still wet, gave me 
a sort of April smile, and faintly articulated 
* Jones !” 

I have not before made the avowal to the reader, 
but my name is Jones—a name familiar to the ear 
as Richards, perhaps more so; but the more com- 
mon your name, the more necessary is it that it 
should be treated with becoming respect. There 
were not three men in the wide world who had 
ever hailed me as plain “ Jones” before me, and 
here was an acquaintance of twelve hours fami- 
liarly omitting the “ Mister.” 


The gentlemanly man, whom you prefer, 

Will know you for a year, and call you Sir ; 
The vulgar being, whom you never seek, 

Will slap your back, and Jones you in a week ! 


Nay, here was actually a fat man of the name 
of Richards, calling me “ Jones” at our second 
meeting, and holding out the bare paw of fami- 
liarity! 1 drew instinctively back, and ejaculated 
“ Sir 9 

Mr. Richards started up, put his arm upon my 
shoulder, and cried with a flutter of sensibility, 
“ You do not remember me ?” 

“ Pardon me,” I replied, “ indeed I do not.” 

“ No, and I did not remember you last night; 
and I dare say 7am somewhat changed since you 
knew me as a boy,” said the very fat man, with 
a sentimental sigh. 

“ Possibly, sir,’ saidI; “I certainly do not 
recollect you.” 

“ My } om Jones,” he replied, grasping both 
my hands, and affectionately squeezing them ; “I 
am Tom Richards, your old schoolfellow: what 
a meeting after the lapse of so many years !” and 
while I was endeavouring to bring to my recol- 
lection a person for whom I had never felt inte- 
rested, and who had never professed nor evinced 
any interest for me, he was indulging in a fit of 
sensibility, from which he was suddenly moved 
by a knock at the door. 

“A visiter!” he exclaimed; “how provoking 
that such a meeting should be interrupted ; I am 
unfit to meet any one ; adieu, friend of my early 
days! I trust we shall often meet.” 

Saying this he hurried out of the room, and I 
was fortunately spared the necessity of evincing 
that | had but a very indistinct recollection of 
Master Tom Richards, and felt no gratification 
whatever at being made acquainted with the fat- 
ness and the sentimentality of the middle-aged 
ggg into whom he was now transformed. 

o my new visiter I laughingly described the 
scene, and found that he was well acquainted 
with the actor who had just precipitately quitted 
the stage. “It is so like Mr. Richards,” said he; 
“he is all heart: when next you meet, receive 
him kindly, for ke feels all that he professes, or 





fancies that he feels it, which amounts to much 
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the same thing: his feelings are skin deep; 
they are aroused by any thing or nothing, and 
never last long; but still, poor man, he has the 
best heart in the world.” 

I soon had frequent meetings with my quondam 
schoolfellow, and what I saw of the man very 
soon recalled vividly to my recollection the boy 
whom I had so entirely forgotten. His father’s 
wealth had insured him independence without 
the necessity of choosing a profession; but, to in- 
crease his income, he had very recently taken a 
step which had nearly reduced him to beggary. 
He had advanced a very large sum to an indi- 
vidual on usurious and most exorbitant interest ; 
the borrower had absconded, and the illegality of 
the transaction had left the lender without a 
chance of redress. His constant topic was the 
ingratitude of his fricnd ; not one word was said 
about the pecuniary advantage which he was 
himself to have derived from the transaction ; the 
tale he told was,one of disinterested friendship 
on the one side, and of calculating cruelty on the 
other; of money generously advanced, and the 
repayment fraudulently evaded; and then the 
disappointed usurer would twinkle his wet eyes, 
and people, who knew nothing about the real 
state of the case, pitied the poor Pylades, who 
had been so ungenerously treated by a runaway 
Orestes. 

He had a wife and several children, of whom 
he always spoke with conjugal and parental 
fondness; he would, even on the commonest 
occasions, and with the most uninterested ac- 
quaintance, talk himself into a paroxysm of 
uxorious tenderness, and cry about nothing. To 
me it seemed an anomaly that the same man 
should thoughtlessly at the card_table, and else- 
where, lavish the money which might have ren- 
dered Mrs. Richards and the little ones comfort- 
able; and often did they experience the most 
distressing privations, and encounter difficulties 
browght upon them solely by his want of thought. 
At the time of his wife’s confinement, she has 
seen him hurried off to a prison, and after her 
recovery the whole family have for months in- 
habited a garret, Mrs. Richards perforce enacting 
the part of maid of all work ; and not once only 
did all this happen; once it might really have 
been the result of want of thought; but it 
occurred again and again, and to me the con- 
duct of Mr. Richards appeared utterly unfeeling 
and heartless. 

“ Heartless !” said somebody to whom I had 
ventured to express this opinion; “ heartless! oh 
you wrong him, poor fellow ; he is all heart.” 

This appeared to be every body’s opinion, and 
I began to be persuaded that what every body 
said must be true; particularly as Mr. Richards 
sought me out with persevering —s and 
was perpetually doing deeds that certainly car- 
ried the appearance of extraordinary good nature. 

He was in a state of nervous excitement until 
he had«teased me into employing all his own 
trades-people ; he appeared to be quite as intimate 
with his baker, and his baker’s wife, as he was, 
or as he affected to be, with me; and had his 
butcher been, like myself, his schoolfellow, he 
could not have evinced a warmer interest in his 


“ALL HEART.” 





welfare.. Now all this anxiety to bring custom 
to the shops of particular trades-people was 
called good nature, the emanation of Lis particu- 
larly good heart; | must confess that when I met 
with bad joints, and tough morsels, and fared in- 
finitely worse than I had done before I changed 
butchers, I could not but suspect thai a desire to 
render himself of importance, and the fidgetiness 
of a busybody, were the real sources of his appa- 
rently benevolent actions. The man who has 
nothing to do is ever sure to make much ado 
about nothing; and thus it was that Tom 
Richards spent his life in legislating for other 
people’s establishments, calculating the consump- 
tion in their kitchens, and maintaining the vir- 
tues and vices of their domestics. 

For my own part, however, though I could not 
endure his invariably calling me “ Dicky Jones” 
in all societies, and in the loudest key, I began 
to think more favourably of him;, and having 
lived so long in a distant country where the 
habits of life are so dissimilar to those of Eng- 
land, an assistant overseer of my weekly bills 
was not so disadvantageous as it might have 
been to others; I therefore became Mr. Richards’s 
plaything ; and how he could have passed his 
time before my arrival is more than I can guess. 

He one day found me grumbling over a very 
ill-dressed curry which my cook, who certainly, 
take her for all in all, was not a bad one, had 
sent me up for my tiffin. What odd names do 

eople give to their mid-day meal! The Eng- 

fish word luncheon is bad enough; the French 
word gotite is infinitely worse; and as for the 
Indian tiffin, I never could endure it. 

“If you are going to part with your cook,” said 
my visiter, “1 can recommend you a perfect trea- 
sure—such a servant—I would take her myself, 
only mine is a treasure too; but | know that the 
one who is going to leave her place is the best 
creature in the world.” 

Hearing these words while I was masticating 
an unpalatable mouthful, I was instigated to the 
immediate discharge of my really very tolerable 
cook ; and that very evening a respectable look- 
ing young girl was installed in her place. Words 
cannot describe the dinners which were set be- 
fore me, soup, fish, flesh, and fowl were alike 
detestable; and at the end of a week I summoned 
before me the offender. After briefly enumerat- 
ing her delinquencies, I paused for a reply, and 
to my astonishment, the girl answered, 

“ Law, sir, I never professes to be no cook.” 

“No cook !” said I, “in what capacity did you 
live with your late master ?” 

“ As nursery maid, if you please, sir.” 

“Nursery maid!” said I, “ Wergyou never a 
cook before ?” 

“ No, sir, never ;” she answered with a curtsey, 
“except once that I helped in the kitchen when 
Dorothy scalded her foot.” 

“Then what on earth made you come to me ?” 

“Why, sir,” said the girl, “ Mr. Richards, you 
knows, is such a kind gentleman, and has such a 
good heart, and hearing I was out of place, he 
came and said I could but try.” 

“Try !” said | in a fury, “it’s well you didn’t 
poison me ;” and the poor experimentalist was 
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immediately sent about her business. Mr. Ri- 
chards I am sure thought me a brute, when I very 
unceremoniously upbraided him for the inconve- 
nience which he had caused me. 

“My heart,” said he with a moistened eye, 
“always impels me to do a kind action: those 
who eoldly calculate are more fit for this world.” 

“ A kind action !” I exclaimed, “and to whom 
was your kindness shown? To the cook who 
lost her place principally at your instigation? To 
the nursery maid who is now just where I found 
her, out of place? or to me,—to me who have 
lost a ver} tolerable cook, and who am now with- 
out a servant ?” 

Mr. Richards pressed my hand, and said he 
would immediately send me a paragon of culinary 
talent; but I coldly thanked bien and said, that 
for the present I would dispense with his services, 
and I am sure he left me congratulating himself 
that, atall events, his heart was infinitely warmer 
and better than mine. 

Here the exceeding warmth of our intimacy 
ended ; but he by no means learnt wisdom from 
the failure of his experiment on me. To one 
neighbour he shortly afterwards recommended a 
footman out of place as a person qualified to take 
care of horses; and the “ groom of the chambers” 
being utterly unfit to act as “ master of the horse,” 
the gentleman’s stud suffered materially. 

To a friend who wanted to purchase a four- 
wheeled carriage, he strongly recommended one 
which another friend for the best of all possible 
reasons, wished to get rid of, and, at the end of a 
month, the purchaser lay extended in the mud 
on the king’s highway, the half-rotten phaeton 
having fallen to pieces. 

Though I cannot pretend to possess a heart at 
all to be compared to Tom Richards’s, still I am 
not of an unforgiving disposition; and after a 
time we began to renew our former intercourse. 
There was one circumstance, indeed, which in- 
duced me to seek his house much oftener than I 
should otherwise have done: a young lady was 
now domesticated with him, a lady of very great 
beauty, and very fascinating manners. The 
lady’s face was full of expression, and there was 
at times a sort of something (which I believe a 
poet would have called lightning) in her eyes, 
which almost startled me: but, at other times a 
pensive melancholy pervaded her countenance ; 
and, as she condescended to seem particularly 
partial to my society, no one could feel surprised 
that a middle-aged bachelor, like myself, should 
lose his heart. We daily met; and it began to 
be an understood thing in Cheltenham, that Mr. 
Richards’s friend, Miss Mildew, was shortly to 
become Mrs» Richard Jones. . 

Tom Richards was eloquent in his praises of 
the lady, and I began to think myself an uncom- 
monly , oar man. ; ‘ 

Fortunately for me, my happiness, such as it 
was, was prematurely nipped in the bud, by the 
arrival of one of my oldest friends, who happen- 
ed to have met Miss Mildew before, and who 
knew her history. 

I will briefly state that the goes young lady 
had eloped from a boarding-school some years 
before, and had resided for some months with an 
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unprincipled man, who had subsequently deserted 
without marrying her. But I must add in her 
defence, that she had always been the victim of 
hereditary madness, and was obliged, periodically, 
to submit to strict confinement, and the severest 
discipline. Here was a pretty piece of business ! 
My breaking off my proposed connection with 
this unfortunate woman would inevitably bring 
on a fit of insanity, and very probably an aggra- 
vated one! yet what wasI to do’? An unpardon- 
able concealment had been practised towards me, 
and now that the discovery was made, our mar- 
riage was noi to be thought of. I made imme- 
diate preparations for leaving the place, and then 
sent for Mr. Richards, who I was quite convinced 
had been aware of every circumstance, while he 
had permitted me to commit myself with his 
most unfortunate guest. 

The moment the culprit entered the room and 
saw my corded trunks, the truth flashed upon his 
mind, and not knowing exactly what to say, he 
burst into a fit of (to him) ever-ready tears, and 
hid his face (as well he might) in his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“Poor girl;” sobbed he, “my feelings would 
not allow me to betray her; and, besides, you 
might never have found out—and you might 
both have been so happy ; oh, what a cold heart- 
ed world ic is! What gossiping person could 
have told you?” 

“Silence, sir!” said I, in a voice that made 
him start; “ The friend who told me only did a 
friend’s duty,—I leave you the task of revealing 
to the lady the disappointment and mortification 
in which you have involved her.” 

“Oh,” said Tom Richards, “ you little know 
me, I am all heart !” 

“A good heart,” I replied, “is a good thing, 
but pray, bear this in mind,—those who act from 
impulse, may, at the moment, appear to do very 
good natured things, yet disagreeable results may 
afterwards prove that a little cool deliberation 
would have been better; however good your heart 
may be, be assured that it requires a good judg- 
ment to guide it.” T. H. B. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
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PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 


No gracious boon is life, if vexing cares 
Whiten the temples with thin hoary hairs. 

Be mine enough—since too much golden store 
Always corrodes the maddened heart the more. 
Thence better oft, amid this mortal strife, 

Is poverty than riches—death than life. 

Since thus it is, on Wisdom fix thy gaze, 

Hers thy heart’s wishes, hers be all its ways. 


CARPHYLIDES. 


While from the strand his line a fisher threw, 
Shoreward a shipwrecked, human head he drew. 
His moistened eyes soft drops of pity shed 
While gazing on the bald and trunkless head. 
No spade he had: but while his active hands 
Scrape a small grave amid the yielding sands, 
A store of gold there hid he found. a 
Heaven will the just man’s pious actions . 
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From the London Metropolitan. 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
Continued from page 539. 


On my return I found Emanuel, the money-lender, 
who had accompanied Timothy, fancying that I was in 
want of more assistance, and but too willing to give it. 
His surprise was very great when I told Lim that I 
wished to repay the money I had borrowed. 

“ Vell, dis is very strange! I have lent my monish a 
tousand times, and never once they did offer it me back. 
Vell, I will take it, sar.” 

“ But how much must I give you, Mr. Emmanuel, for 
the ten days’ loan ?” 

“How moch—vy you remember, you will give de 
bond money—de filteen hundred.” 

“ What! five hundred pounds interest for ten days, 
Mr. Emmanuel; no, no, that’s rather too bad. I will, 
if you please, pay you back eleven hundred pounds, and 
that I think is very handsome.” 

“I don’t want my monish, my good sar. I lend you 
one tousand poaeds on de condition that yon pay me 
fifleen hundred when you come into your properties, 
which will be in very short time. You send for me, 
and tell me you vish to pay back de monish directly; I 
never refuse monish—if you wish to pay, I will take, 
but I will not take von farding less dan de monish on de 
bond.” 

“Very well, Mr. Emmanuel, just as you please; I 
offer you your money back, in presence of my servant, 
and one hundred pounds for the loan of it for ten days. 
Refuse it if you choose, but I earnestly recommend you 
to take it.” 

“TI will not have de monish, sar; dis is de child’s 
play,” replied the Jew. “I must have my fifteen hun- 
dred—all in goot time, sar—I am in no hurry—I vish 
you a very good morning, Mr. Newland. Ven you vish 
for more monish to borrow, I shall be happy to pay my 
respects.” So saying, the Jew walked out of the room, 
with his arm behind his back as usual. 

Timothy and I burst out into laughter. _“ Really 
Timothy,” observed I, “It appears that very little art 
is necessary to deceive the world, for in every instance 
they will deceive themselves. ‘The Jew is off my con- 
science, at all events; and now he never will be paid, 
until E 

“ Until when, Japhet ?” 

“ Until I find out my father,” replied I. 

“ Every thing is put off till that time arrives, I ob- 
serve,” said Timothy. “ Other people will soon be as 
interested in the search as yourself.” 

“I wish they were ; unfortunately it is a secret, which 
cannot be divulged.” 

A ring at the bell called Timothy down stairs : he re- 
turned with a letter ; it was from Lord Windermear, and 
ran as follows :— 





“My pear Newtanp,—I have been thinking about 
you ever since you left me this morning, and as you 
appear resolved to prosecute your search, it has occurred 
to me that you should go about it in a more systematic 
way. Ido not mean to say that what I now propose 
will prove of any advantage to you, but still it may, as 
you will have a very old, and very clever head to advise 
with. I refer to Mr. Masterton, my legal adviser, from 
whom you had the papers which led to our first acquaint- 
ance. He is aware that you were (I beg your pardon) 
an impostor, as he has since seen Mr. Estcourt. The 
letter enclosed is for him, and with that in your hand 
you may face him boldly, and I have no doubt that he 
will assist you all in his power, and put you to no ex- 
pense. Narrate your whole history to him, and 
you will hear what he may propose. He has many 
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then |cles. “ W 


secrets, much more important than yours. Wishing you 
every success that your perseverance deserves, 
“ Believe me, yours very truly, 
“Lorp Winpermedk.” 


“I believe the advice to be goods” said I, after reading 
the letter. “I am myself at fault, and hardly know how 
to proceed. I think I will go at once to the old gentle- 
man, Timothy.” 

“It can do no harm, if it does no good. Two heads 
are better than one,” replied Timothy. “Some secrets 
are too well kept, and deserting a child is one of those 
which is confided but to few.” 

“ By the by, Timothy, here have I been, mfore than so 
many years out of the Foundling Hospital, and have 
never yet enquired if any one has ever been toreclaim me.” 

“ Very true; and I think I’ll step myself to the work- 
house, at St. Bridget’s, and ask whether any one has 
asked about me,” replied Timothy, with a grin. 

“ There is another thing that I have neglected,” ob- 
served I, “which is, to enquire at the address in Cole- 
man Street, if there is any letter from Melchior.” 

“ I have often thought of him,” replied Timothy. “I 
wonder who he can be—there is another a there. 
I wonder whether we shall ever fall in with him again 
—and Nattee, too ?” 

“ There’s no saying, Timothy. I wonder where that 
poor fool, Philotas, and our friend Jumbo, are now ?” 

The remembrrnce of the two last personages made us 
both burst out a laughing. 


“ Timothy, I’ve been reflecting that my intimacy with’ 


poor Carbonnell has rather hindered than assisted me in 
my search. He found me with a good appearance, and 
he has moulded me into a gentleman as far as manners 
and appearance are concerned ; but the constant vortex 
in which I have been whirled in his company, has pre- 
vented me from doing any thing. His melancholy 
death has perhaps been fortunate for me. It has left me 
more independent in circumstances, and more free. I 
must now really set to in earnest.” 

“I beg. your pardon, Japhet, but did not you say the 
same when we first set off on our travels, and yet re- 
main more than a year with the gipsies? Did not you 
make the same resolution when we arrived in town, with 
our pockets full of money, and yet, once into fashionable 
society, think but little, and occasionally, of it? Now 
— make the same resolution, and how long will you 

eep it?” 

“ Nay, Timothy, that remark is hardly fair; you know 
that the subject is ever in my thoughts.” 

“ In your thoughts, I grant, very frequently ; but you 
have still been led away from the search.” 

“I grant it, but I presume that arises from not know- 
ing how to proceed. I have a skein to unravel, and can- 
not find out an end to commence with.” 

“ T always thought people commenced with the begin- 
ning,” replied Tim, laughing. 

“ At all events, I will now try back, and face the old 
lawyer. Do you call at Coleman Street, Tim, and at St. 
ae also, if you please.” 

“ As for St. Bridget’s, I’m in no particular hurry about 
my mother; if I stumble upon her [ may pick up, 
but I never make a diligent search after what in all pro- 
bability may not be worth the finding.” 

Leaving Timothy to go his way, I walked to the house 
at Lincoln’s Inn, which I had before entered upon the 
memorable occasion of the papers of Estcourt. As be- 
fore, I rang the bell, the door swung open, and I was 
once more in the presence of Mr. Masterton. 

“ I have a letter, sir,” said I, bowing, and presenting 
Ones from Lord Windermear. 

old gentleman peered at me th h his \° 
fy! we have met before—bless ae 





you're the rogue that-——” 
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“ You are perfectly right, sir,” interrupted I. “I am 

ted the letter from Lord Winder- 
mear, and who présents you with another from the same 
person ; do me the favour to read it, while I take a chair.” 


A. ‘ ht A 


the rogue who presen 





“Upon my soul—you i 


must say—great pity—come for money, I sappose. Well, 
it’s a sad world,” mattered the lawyer as he broke open 


the letter of Lord Windermear. 


I made no reply, but watched his countenance, which 
changed to that of an expression of surprise. 
lordship sent me a request to have you hanged if possi- 
ble,” said Mr. Masterton, “ I should have felt no sur- 
prise, but in this letter he praises you, and desires me to 
render you all the service in my power. I can’t under- 


stand it.” 


“ No, sir; but if you have leisure to listen to me, you 
will then find that, in this world, we may be deceived by 


appearances.” 


“ Well, and so I was, when I first saw you; I never 
could have believed you to be—but never mind.” 
“ Perhaps, sir, in an hour or two you will again alter 
your opinion. Are you at leisure, or will you make an 


appointment for some future day ?” 


“ Mr. Newland, I am not at leisure—I never was more 
busy; and if you had come on any legal business, I 
should have put you off for three or four days, at least ; 
but my curiosity is so raised, that I am determined that 
I will indulge it at the expense of my interest. 1 will 
tarn the key, and then you will oblige me by unraveling, 
what at present is to me as curious as it is wholly in- 


comprehensible.” 


In about three hours ! had narrated the history of my 
life, up to the very day, almost as much detailed as it has 
been to the reader. “ And now, Mr. Masterton,” said I, 
as I wound up my narrative, “ do you think that I de- 
serve the title of rogue, which you applied to me when 


I came in ?” 


“ Upon my word, Mr. Newland, I hardly know what 
to say ; but I like to tell the truth. To say that you have 
been quite honest, would not be correct—a rogue to a 
certain degree you have been, but you have been the 
rogue of circumstances. I can only say this, that there 
are greater than you, whose characters are un- 
blemished in world—that most people in your pecu- 


liar situation would have been much greater 


lastly, that rogue or not rogue, I have great pleasure in 
taking you by the hand, and will do all I possibly can to 
Your search 
after your parents I consider almost tantamount to a 
wild-goose chase; but still, as your happiness depends 
upon it, I suppose it must be carried on; but you must 
allow me time for reflection. I will consider what may 
be the most judicious method of proceeding. Can you 
dine téte-d-téte with me here on Friday, and we then will 


serve you—and that for your own sake. 


talk over the matter 7” 


“ On Friday, sir; I am afraid that I am engaged to 
Lady Maelstrom ; but that is of no consequence—I will 


write an excuse to her ladyship.” 


“Lady Maelstrom! how very odd that you should 


bring up her name after our conversation.” 
“ Why so, my dear sir?” 


“ Why !” replied Mr. Masterton, chuckling ; “ because 


—recollect, it is a secret, Mr. Newland— 
some twenty years “E when she was a girl 
before she married, 


child.” 


“ Is it possible, sir ?” replied I, anxiously. 

“ Yes, she was violently attached to a young officer, 
without money, but of good family ; some say it wasa 
private marriage, others, that he was—a rasca 
all hushed up, but he was obliged by the friends, before 
he left for the West Indies, to sign a deed of mainten- 
I never heard any 


ance, and I was the party called in. 





had a little faux pas, 
called in about a settlement, for the maintenance of the 


more about it. The officer’s name was Warrender ; he 
died of the yellow fever, I believe, and after his death she 
married Lord Maelstrom.” 

“ He is dead, then?” replied I, mournfully. 

“ Well, that cannot affect you, my good fellow. On 
Friday, then, at six o’clock precisely. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Newland.” 

I shook hands with the old gentleman, and returned 
home, but my brain whirled with the fear of a confirma- 
tion, of that which Mr. Masterton had so carelessly con- 
veyed. Any thing like a possibility, immediately was 
swelled to a certainty in my imagination, so ardent and 
heated on the one subject ; and as soon as I regained my 
room, I threw anedl on the sofa, and fell into a deep re- 
verie. I tried to approximate the features of Lady Mael- 
strom to mine, but all the ingenuity in the world could 
not effect that ; but still, I might be like my father—but 
my father was dead, and that threw a chill over the whole 
glowing picture which I had, as usual, conjured up; be- 
sides, it was asserted that I was born in wedlock, and 
there was a doubt relative to the marriage of her lady- 
ship. 

After a long cogitation I jumped up, seized my hat, 
and set off for Grosvenor Square, determining to ask a 
private interview with her ladyship, and at once end my 
harassing doubts and surmises. I think there could not 
be a greater proof of my madness than my venturing to 
attack a lady of forty upon the irregularities of her 
youth, and to question her upon a subject which had 
been confided but to two or three, and she imagined had 
long been forgotten : but this never struck me ; all con- 
sidérations were leveled in my ardent pursuit. I walked 
through the streets at a rapid pace, the crowd passed by 
me as shadows, I neither saw nor distinguished them ; I 
was deep in reverie as to the best way of breaking the 
subject to her ladyship, for, notwithstanding my mono- 
mania, I perceived it to be a point of great delicacy. 
After having overturned about twenty people in my mad 
career, I arrived at the door and knocked. My heart 
beat almost as hard against my ribs with excitement. 
“Is her ladyship at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I was ushered into the drawing-room, and found her 
sitting with two of her nieces, the Misses Fairfax. 

“ Mr. Newland, you have been quite a stranger,” said 
her ladyship, as 1 walked up to her and made my obei- 
sance. “I did intend to scold you well; but I suppose 
that sad affair of poor Major Carbonnell’s has been a 
heavy blow to you—you were so intimate—lived together, 
I believe, did you not? However, you have not so much 
cause to regret, for he was not a very proper companion 
for young men like you ; to tell you the truth, [ consider 
it as a Ectunate circumstance that he was removed, for 
he would by degrees have led you into all manner of mis- 
chief, and ete persuaded oe to squander your fortune. 
I did at one time think of giving you a hint, but it was 
a delicate point—now that he is gone, I tell you very 
candidly that you have had an escape. A young man 
like you, Mr. Newland, who could command an alliance 
into the highest, yes, the very highest families—and let 
me tell you, Mr. Newland, that there is nothing like con- 
nection—money is of no consequence to you, but connec- 
tion, Mr, Newland, is what you should look for—con- 
nection with some high family, and then you will do 
well. I should like to see you settled—well settled, I 
mean, Mr. Newland. Now that you are rid of the major, 
who has ruined many young men in his time, I trust you 
will seriously think of settling down into a married man. 
Cecilia, my dear, show your tambour work to Mr. New- 
land, and ask him his opinion. Is it not beautiful, Mr. 
Newland ?” 

“ Extremely beautiful, indeed, ma'am,” replied I, glad 
at last that her ladyship allowed me to speak a word. 








“ Emma, my dear, you look pale, you must go out into 
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the air. Go, children, put your bonnets on and take a 
turn in the garden ; when the carriage comes round I will 
send for you.” The youre ladies quitted the room. 
“ Nice innocent girls, Mr. Newland; but you are not 
partial to blondes, I believe ?” 

“Indeed, Lady Maelstrom, I infinitely prefer the 
blonde to the brunette.” 

“That proves your taste, Mr. Newland. The Fair- 
faxes are of a very old family, Saxon, Mr. Newland. 
Fair-faz is Saxon for light hair. Is it not remarkable 
that they should be blondes to this day? Pure blood, 
Mr. Newland. You, of course, have heard of General 
Fairfax, in the time of Cromwell. He was their direct 
ancestor—an excellent family and highly connected, Mr. 
Newland. You are aware that they are my nieces. My 
sister married Mr. Fairfax.” 

I paid the Misses Fairfax the compliments which I 

ht they really deserved, for they were very pretty 
amiable girls, and required no puffing on the part of her 
ladyship ; and then I commenced. “ Your ladyship has 
expressed such kind wishes towards me, that I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful ; but, perhaps, your ladyship may 
think me romantic, but I am resolved never to marry ex- 
cept for love.” 

“ A very excellent resolve, Mr. Newland ; there are few 
young men who care about love now-a-days, but I con- 
sider that love is a great security for happiness in the 
wedded state.” 

“ True, madam, and what can be more delightful than 
a first attachment? I appeal to your ladyship, was not 
your first attachment the most delightful—are not the 
reminiscences most lasting—do you not, even now, call 
to mind those halcyon days when love was all and every 
thing ?” 

“Mt days of romance are long past, Mr. Newland,” 
replied. her ladyship; “indeed I never had much romance 
in my composition. I married Lord Maelstrom for the 
connection, and I loved him pretty well, that is, soberly, 
Mr. Newland. I mean, I loved him quite enough to 
= him, and to obey my parents, that is all.” 

“ Bat, my dear Lady Maelstrom, I did not refer to 

our marriage with his lordship; I referred to your first 
ve.” 

“ My first love, Mr. Newland; pray what do you 
mean !” replied her ladyshi», looking very hard at me. 

“Your ladyship need not be ashamed of it. Our 
hearts are not in our own keeping, nor can we always 
control our passions. I have but to mention the name 
of Warrender.” 

“ Warrender !” shricked her ladyship. “Pray, Mr. 
Newland,” continued her ladyship, recovering herself, 
“who gave you eee of information ?” 

“ My dear Lady Maelstrom, pray do not be displeased 
with me, but I am very particularly interested in this 
affair. Your love for Mr. Warrender, long before your 
marriage, is well known to me ; and it is to that love, to 
which I referred, when I asked you if it was not most 
delightful.” 

“ Well, Mr. Newland,” replied her ladyship, “ how you 
have obtained the knowledge I know not, but there was, 
I acknowledge, a trifling flirtation with Edward War- 
render and me—but I was young, very young, at that 


time. 

uF grant it; and do not, for a moment, imagine that I 
in to blame your ladyship; but, as I before said, 
madam, I am much interested in the business.” 

“ What interest you can have with a little flirtation of 
mine, which took place before you were born, I cannot 
imagine, Mr. Newland.” 

“It is because it took place before I was born, that I 
feel so much interest.” 

“ I cannot understand you, Mr. Newland, and I think 
we had better change the subject.” 





“ Excuse me, madam, but I must request to continue 





it a little ing. Is Mr. Warrender dead, or not? Did 
he die in the West Indies ?” 

“You r to be very curious on this subject, Mr. 
Newland ; I hardly can tell. Yes, now I recollect, he 
did die of the yellow fever, I think—but I have quite for- 
gotten all about it, and I shall answer no more questions ; 
if you were nota favourite of mine, Mr. Newland, I 
should say that you were very impertinent.” 

“ Then, your ladyship, I will put but one more ques- 
tion, and that one I must put, with your permission.” 

“I should think, after what I have said, Mr. Newland, 
that you might drop the subject.” 

“I will, your ladyship, immediately ; but, pardon me, 
the question——”” 

“ Well, Mr. Newland a 

“ Do not be angry with me——” 

“Well?” exclaimed her ladyship who appeared 
alarmed. 

“ Nothing but the most important and imperative rea- 
sons could induce me to ask the question,” (her ladyship 





d for breath, and could not speak,) I stammered, 
Fat at of—of 


but at last I brought it out. “ What has become 
—of the sweet pledge of your love, Lady Maelstrom ?” 

Her ladyship coloured up with rage, raised up her 
clenched hand, and then fell back in violent hysteries. I 
hardly knew how to act—if I called the servants, my in- 
terview would be at an end, and I was resolved to find 
out the truth: for the same reason, I did not like to ring 
for water. Some vases with flowers were on the table ; 
I took out the flowers, and threw the water in her face, 
but they had been in the water some time, and had dis- 
coloured it green. Her ladyship’s dress was a high silk 
gown, of a bright slate colour, and was immediatel 
spoiled ; but this was no time to stand upon trifles. 
seized hold of a glass bottle, fancying, in my hurry, it 
was eau de cologne, or some essence, and poured a little 
into her mouth ; unfortunately it was a bottle of markin 
ink, which her ladyship, who was very economical, ha 
on the table in disguise. I perceived my error, and had 
recourse to another vase of flowers, pouring a large quan- 
tity of the green water down her throat. Whether the 
unusual remedies had an effect, or not, I cannot tell, but 
her ladyship gradually revived, and as shé leant back on 
the sofa, sobbing, every now and then, convulsively, I 
poured into her ear a thousand apologies, until I thought 
she was com enough to listen to me. 

“ Your ladyship’s maternal feeling,” said I. 

“ It’s all a calumny ! a base lie, sir!” shrieked she. 

“ Nay, nay, why be ashamed of a youthful passion ; 
why deny what was in itself creditable to your unso- 
phisticated mind? Does not your heart, even now, yearn 
to embrace your son: will not = bless me, if I bring 
him to your feet, will not you bless your son, and re- 
ceive him with delight?” 

“It was a girl,” screamed her ladyship, forgetting 
herself, and again falling into hysterics. 

“ A girl!” replied I, “ then I have lost my time, and 
it is no use my remaining here.” 

Mortified at the intelligence which overthrew my hopes 
and castle buildings, I seized my hat, descended the stairs, 
and quitted the house ; in my hurry and confusion quite 
forgetting to call the servants to her ladyship’s assistance. 
Fortunately, I perceived the Misses Fairfax close to the 
iron railing of the garden. I crossed the road, wished 
them good-b’ye, and told them that I thought Lady Mael- 
strom looked very ill, and they had better go in to her. 
I then threw myself into the first hackney coach, and 
drove home. I found Timothy had arri before me, 
and I narrated all that had passed. 

“ You will never be able bgp tease Antes ” observed 
Timothy, “ and depend upon it, she will your enem 
through life. I wish you had not said any thing to her. 

“ What is done cannot be undone ; but that 
if she can talk, I can talk also.” 
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“ Will she not be afraid ?” 

“ Yes, openly, she will; but open attacks can be parri- 
ed.” 

“Very true.” 

“ Bat it will be as well to pacify her, if Iean. I will 
write to her.” I sat down and wrote as follows 


“ My pear Lavy Mar.strom,—I am soastonished and 
alarmed at the situation I put you in, by my impertinence 
and folly, that I hardly know how to apologise. The fact 
is, that looking over some of my father’s old letters, I 
found many from Warrender, in which he spoke of an 
affair with a young lady, and I read the name as your 
maiden name, and also discovered where the offspring 
was to be found. On re-examination, for your innocence 
was too evident at our meeting to admit of a doubt, I find 
that the name, although something like yours, is spelt 
very differently, and that I must have been led into an 
unpardonable error. What can I say, except that I throw 
myself on your mercy? I dare not appear before you 
again. I leave town to-morrow, but if you can pardon 
my folly and impertinence, allow me to pay my re- 
spects when London is full again, and time shall have 
softened down your just anger. Write me one line to 
that effect, and you will relieve the burdened conscience of 

“ Yours most truly, 
“ J. Newxanp.” 


“ There, Tim,” said I, as I finished reading it over, 
“ take that as a sop to the old Cerberus. She may think 
it prudent, as I have talked of letters, to believe me and 
make friends. I will not trust her, nevertheless.” 

Tim went away, and very soon returned with an an- 
swer. 


“ You are a foolish mad-cap, and I ought to shut my 
doors against you; you have half killed me—spoilt my 

wn, and I am obliged to keep my bed. Remember, 
in future, to be sure of the right name before you make 
an assertion. As for forgiving you, I shall think of it, 
and when you return to town, you may call and receive 
my sentence. Cecilia was quite frightened, poor dear 
girl, what a dear affectionate child she is !—she is a 
treasure to me, and I don’t think I ever could part with 
her. She sends her regards. 

“ Yours, 
“C. Mae.strom.” 


“Come, Timothy, at all events this is better than I 
expected—but now I'll tell you what I propose to do. 
Harcourt was with me yesterday, and le wishes me to 
go down with him to . There will be the assizes, 
and the county ball, and a great deal of gaiety, and I 
have an idea that it is just as well to beat the country 
as the town. I dine with old Masterston on Friday. On 
Saturday I will go down and see Fleta, and on Tuesday 
or Wednesday I will start with Harcourt to his father’s, 
where he has promised me a hearty welcome. Was 
there any thing at Coleman-street ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir; Mr. Iving said that he had just received 
a letter from your correspondent, and that he wished to 
know if the little girl was well ; I told him that she was. 
Mr. Iving laid the letter down on the desk, and I read 


the k, Dublin.” 
« Dablin,” replied I. “ I should like to find out who 


Melchior is—and so I will as soon as I can.” 

“ Well, sir, I have not finished my story. Mr. Iving 
said, ‘My correspondent wishes to know whether the 
education of the little girl is attended to?’ *‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied I, ‘ it is.’ ‘ Isshe at school?’ ‘ Yes, she has been 
at school ever since we have been in London.’ ‘ Where 
is she at school?’ enquired he. Now, sir, as I never 
was asked that question by him before, I did not know 
whether I ought to give an answer, so I replied, ‘ that 
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I did not know,’ “You know whether she is in London 
or not, do you not?’ *How should I?’ replied I, ‘ mas- 
ter had put her to school before I put on his liveries.’ 
* Does he never go to see her?’ enquired he. ‘I! sup- 
pose so,’ said I. * Then you really know nothing about 
it ?—then look you, my lad, I am anxious to find out 
where she is at school, and the name of the people, and 
if you will find out the direction for me, it will be mo- 
ney in your pocket, that’s all.’ * Um,’ replied I, ‘ but 
how much ?’ * Why, more than you think for, my man, 
it will be a ten-pound note.’ ‘That alters the case,’ re- 
plied 1; ‘now I think again, I have an idea that I do 
remember secing her address on a letter my master 
wrote to her.’ ‘ Aye,’ replied Mr. Iving, ‘ it’s astonish. 
ing how money sharpens the memory. I'll keep to my 
bargain; give me the address, and here’s the ten- 
pound note.’ ‘I’m afraid that my master will be an- 
gry,’ said I, as if I did not much like to tell him, ‘Your 
master will never know any thing about it, and you may 
serve a long time before he gives you a ten-pouid note 
above your wages.’ ‘ That’s very true,’ said I, * sarvice 
is no inheritance. Well, then, give me the money, and 
I'll write it down.’ ” 

“And did you give it ?” interrupted I. 

“ Stop a moment, sir, and you shall hear. I wrote 
down the address of that large school at Kensington, 
which we pass when we go to Mr. Aubry White's.” 

“What, that tremendous large board with yellow 
letters—Mrs. Let—what is it ?” 

“Mrs. Lipscombe’s seminary—I always read the 
board every time I go upand down. I gave him the ad- 
dress, Miss Johnson, at Mrs. Lipscombe’s seminary, 
Kensington. Well—and here’s the ten-pound note, sir, 
which | think I have fairly earned.” 

“ Fairly earned, Tim ?” 

“ Yes, fairly earned ; for it’s all fair to cheat those 
who would cheat you.” 

“T cannot altogether agree with you on that point, 
Tim, but it certainly isno more than they deserve ; but 
this is matter for reflection. Why should Melchior wish 
to find out her address without my knowledge ?—depend 
upon it, there is something wrong.” 

“That's what I said to myself coming home ; and | 
made up my mind, that, for some reason or another, he 
wishes to regain possession of her.” 

“ ] entertain the same idea, Timothy, and I am glad 
you have disappointed him. I will take care that they 
shall not find her out, now that I am upon my guard.” 

“ Bat, sir, I wish to draw one good moral from this 
circumstance; which is—that if you had been served by 
~~ common footman, your interest would, in al! pro- 
bability, have been sacrificed to the ten-pound note ; 
and that!not only in this instance but in many others, 
I did a very wise thing in taking my present situation.” 

“Tam but too well aware of that, Tim, my dear fel- 
low,” said I, extending my hand, “and depend upon it, 
that if I rise, you do. You know me well enough by 
this time.” 

“Yes, I do, Japhet, and had rather serve you than 
the first nobleman in the land. I'm going to purchasea 
watch with this ten-pound note, and I never shall look 
at it without remembering the advantage of keeping a 
watch over my tongue.” 

I proved the will of Major Carbonnell, in which there 
was no difficulty; and then I sat down to consider in 
what way I might best husband my resources. The 
house was in repair, and well furnished. At the 
time I lived with the major, we had our drawing-room, 
and his bed-room, and anotlicr room equally large, used 
as his dressing-room, on the first floor. The second 
floor was appropriated to me, and the sitting-room was 
used asa dining-room when we dined at home, which 
was but seldom. The basement was let as a shop, at 
one hundred pounds per annum, but we had a private 
















door for entrance, and the kitchens and attics. I re- 
solved to retain only the first-floor, and let the remain- 
der of the house ; and I very soon got a tenant at sixty 
pounds perannum. The attics were appropriated to 
Timothy and the servants belonging to the ledger. Of 
this tenant, I shall speak hereafter. 

After having disposed of what was of no service 
to me, I found that, deducting the thousand pounds 
paid into the banker's, for Lord Windermear, I had a 
little above three thousand pounds in ready money, and 
what to do with this I could not well decide. I applied 
to Mr. Masterton, stating the exact amount of my 
finances, on the day that I dined with him, and he re- 
plied, “ You have two good tenants, bringing you in one 
hundred and sixty pounds per annum—if this money is 
put out on mortgage, I can prucure you five per cent., 
which will be one hundred and fifly pounds per annum. 
Now, the question is, do you think that you can live 
upon three hundred and ten pounds per annum? You 
have no rent to pay, and I should think that, as you are 
not at any great expense for a servant, that you might, 
with economy, do very well. Recollect, that if your 
money is lent on mortgage, you will not be able to ob- 
tain it at a moment's warning. So reflect well before 
you decide.” 

I consulted with Timothy, and agreed to lond the 
money, reserving about two hundred pounds to go on 
with, until I should receive my rents and interest. On 
the Friday I went to dine with Masterton, and narrated 
what had passed between me and Lady Maelstrom. He 
was very much diverted, and laughed immoderately. 
“Upon my faith, Mr. Newland, but you have a siagular 
species of madness; you first attack Lord Windermear, 
then a bishop, and, to crown all, you attack a dowager 
peeress. I must acknowledge, that if you do not find 
out your parents, it will not be for want of enquiry. 
Altogether, you are a most singular character, your his- 
tory is most singular, and your good fortune is equally 
so. You have made more friends before you have come 
to age, than most people do in their whole lives. You 
commence the world with nothing, and here you are, 
with almost a competence—have paid off a !oan of one 
thousand pounds, which was not required—and are 
moving in the best society. Now the only drawback 1 
perceive in all this is, that you are in society under false 
colours, have made peuple suppose that you are possess- 
ed of a large fortune.” 

“Tt was not exactly my assertion, sir.” 

“ No, I grant, not exactly : but you have been a party 
to it, and I cannot allow that there is any difference. 
Now, do you mean to allow this supposition to remain 
uncontradicted ?” 

“I hardly know what to say, sir; if I were to state 
that 1 have nothing but a bare competence, it will be 
only injurious to the memory of Major Carbonnell. All 
the world will suppose that he has ruined me, and that 
I had the fortune; whereas, on the contrary, it is to him 
that I am indebted for my present favourable position.” 

“That may be very true, Mr. Newlard; but if I am 
to consider you as my protegé, and I may add, the pro- 
tegé of Lord Windermear, I must make you quite honest 
—I will be no party to fraud in any shape. Are you 
prepared to resign your borrowed plumes, and appear 
before the world as yon really are?” 

“There is but one inducement, sir, for me to wish 
that the world may still deceive themselves. I may be 
thrown out of society, and lose the opportunity of dis- 
covering my parents.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Newland, which do you think is more 
likely to tend to the discovery, a general knowledge that 
you are a foundling in search of your parents, or your 
present method, of taxing every body on suspicion. If 
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their eyes directed towards you, from your position be- 
ing known; and I will add, there are few parents who 
would not be proud of you asa son. You will have the 
patronage of Lord Windermear, which will always se- 
cure you a position in society, and the good wishes of 
all, although F grant, that such worldly people as Lady 
Maelstrom may strike your name off their porter’s list. 
You will, moreover, have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the friends which you make have not been made 
under false colours and appearances, and a still further 
satisfaction, arising from a good conscience.” 

“I am convinced, sir, and J thank you for your ad- 
vice. I will now be guided by you in every thing.” 

“Give me your hand, my good lad, I now will be 
your friend to the utmost of my power.” 

“I only wish, sir,” replied I, much affected, “that 
you were also my father.” 

“Thank you for the wish, as it implies that you have 
a good opinion of me. What do you mean to do?” 

“ I have promised my friend Mr. Harcourt to go down 
with him to his father’s.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And before I go I will undeceive him.” 

“ You are right; you will then find whether he is a 
friend to you, or to your supposed ten thousand pounds 
per annum. I have been reflecting, and I am not aware 
that any thing else can be done at present than acknow- 
ledging to the world who you really are, which is more 
likely to tend tothe discovery of your parents than an 
other means, but at the same time I shall not be idle. ‘All 
we lawyers have among us strange secrets, and a 
my fraternity, to whom I shall speak openly, I think it 
possible that something may be found out which may 
serveasa clue. Do axthe annoyed at being cut by many, 
when your history is known; those who cut you are 
those whose acquaintance or friendship is not worth 
having; it will unmask your friends from your flatterers, 
and you will not repent of your having been honest ; in 
the end it is the best policy, even in a worldly point of 
view. Come to me as often as you please; I am always 
at home to you, and always your friend.” 

Such was the result of my dinner with Mr. Masterton, 
which 1 narrated to Timothy as soon as I returned home. 
“ Well, Japhet, I think you have foun a real friend in Mr. 
Masterton, and I am glad that you have decided _ 
following his advice. As for me, I am not under false 
colours, [ am in my right situation, and wish no more.” 

In pursuance of my promise to Mr. Masterton, I called 
upon Harcourt the next morning, and after stating my 
intention to go down for a day or two into the country, 
to see a little girl who was under my care, I said to him, 
“ Harcourt, as long as we were only town acquaintances, 
mixing in society, and under no liar obligation to 
each other, I did not think it worth while to undeceive 
you on a pointin which Major Carbonnell was deceived 

imself, and has deceived rs; but now that you have 
offered to introduce me into the bosom of your family, I 
cannot allow you to remain in error. It is generally sup- 


posed that I am about to enter into a large property when 
I come of age ; now, so jar from that being the case, I 
have nothing in the world but a bare com and 


cele of Lord Windermear. In fact, Iam a 
deserted child, ignorant of my parents, and most anxious 
to discover them, as I have every reason to suppose that I 
am of no mean birth. I tell you this candidly, and unless 
you renew the invitation, consider that it has not 
been given.” 

Harcourt remained a short time without answering. 
“ You really have astonished me, Newland ; but,” con- 
tinued he, extending his hand, “I admire—I respect 
you, and I feel that I shall like you better. With ten 
thousand pounds a year, you were above me—now we 
are but equals. J, as a younger brother, have but a 





your parents wish to reclaim you, they will then have 





bare competence, as well as you ; and as for parents—for 
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often ran down my cheeks, and moistened my pillow, 
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the benefit I now derive from them, I might as well have 
none. Not but my father is a worthy, fine old gentleman, 
but the estates are entailed ; he is obliged to keep up his 
position in society, and he has a lar; ——— 
for, and he can do ne more. You have i an un- 
common moral! courage to have made this confession. 
Do you wish it to be kept a secret ?” 

“On the contrary, I wish the truth tofee known.” 

“I am glad that you say so, as I have mentioned you 
es u young men of lar une to my father, but I feel 
convinced when I tell him this conversation, he will be 
much more pleased in taking you by the hand, than if 
re were to come down and propose to one of my sisters. 

repeat the invitation with double the pleasure that I 
gave it at first.” 

“ I thank you, Harcourt,” replied I ; “some day I will 
tell you more. I must not expect, however, that every 
body will prove themselves as noble in ideas as your- 
self.” 


“Perhaps not, but never mind that. On Friday next, 
then, we start.” 

“ Agreed.” I shook hands and left him. The be- 
haviour of Harcourt was certainly a good encourage- 


ment, and, had I been wavering in my promise to Mr. | posa 


, would have encouraged me to proceed. I 
returned home with a light heart and a pleasing satisfac- 
tion, from the conviction that I had done right. The 
next morning | set off for , and, as it was a long 
while since I had seen Fleta, our meeting was a source 
of delight on both sides. I found her very much grown 
and improved. She was _ pee her fifteenth year, 
as near as we could f course her exact age wes a 
mystery. Her mind was equally expanded. Her mis- 
tress praised her docility and application, and wished to 
know whether I intended that she should be taught 
music and drawing, for both of which she had shown a 
decided taste. To this I immediately consented, and 
Fleta hung on my shoulder and embraced me for the 
indulgence. She was now fast approaching to woman- 
hood, and my feelings towards her were more intense 
than ever. T took the chain of coral and gold beads 
from her neck, telling her that I must put it into a 
secure place, as much depended upon it. She was 
curious to know why, but I would not enter into the 
subject at that time. One caution I gave her, in case 
by any chance, her retreat should be discovered by the 
companions of Melchior, which was, that without I my- 
self came, she was on no account to leave the school, 
even if a letter from me was produced, requesting her to 
come, unless that letter was delivered by Timothy. I 
gave the same directions to her mistress, paid up her 
schooling and expenses, and then left her, promising not to 
be so long before I saw her again. On my return to town 
I deposited the necklace with Mr. Masterton, who locked 
it up carefully in his iron safe. 

On the Friday, as agreed, Harcourt and I, accompa- 
nied by Timothy and ‘Barevant’s servant, started on the 
outside of the coach, as younger brothers usually convey 
themselves, for his father’s seat in ire, and 
arrived there in time for dinner. I was kindly received 
by old Mr. Harcourt and his family, consisting of his 
wife and three amiable and beautiful girls. But on the 
second day, during which interval, I presume Harcourt 
had an opportunity of undeceiving his father, I was 
delighted to perceive that the old gentleman’s warmth 
of behaviour towards me was increased. I remained there 
fur a fortnight, and never was so happy. I was soon on 
the most intimate terms with the w family, and was 
treated as if I belonged to it. Yet when I went to bed 
every night, I became more and more melancholy. I 
felt what a delight it must be to have parents, sisters, 
and friends—a m of a family to retire into, to share 
with it your pleasures and your pains; and the tears 








when I had not an hour before been the happiest of the 
happy, and the gayest of the gay. Ina fmily party, 
there is nothing so amusing as any little talent out of 
the general way, and my performances and tricks on 
cards, &c., in which Melchior had made me such an 
adept, were now brought forward as a source of innocent 

tification. When I quitted, I had a general and 

rty welcome to the house from the parents: and the 
eyes of the amiable girls, as well as mine, were not ex- 
actly dry, as we bade each other farewell. 

“ You told your father, Harcourt did you not ?” 

“ Yes, and the whole of them, Japhet ; and you must 
acknowledge, that in their estimation you did not suffer. 
My father is pleased with our intimacy, and advises me 
to cultivate it. ‘To prove to you that J am anxious so to 
do, I have a 1 to make. I know your house as 
well as you do, and that you have reserved only the first 
floor for yourself; but there are two good rooms on 
the first floor, and you can dispense with a dressing- 
room. Suppose we club together. It will be a saving 
to us both, as poor Carbonnell said, when he took you 
in.” 

“With all my heart; I am delighted with the pro- 

i] ” 


Harcourt then stated what it was his intention to offer 
for his share of the apartment; the other expenses to be 
divided, and his servant dismissed. 1 hardly need say, 
that we did not disagree, and before I had been a week 
in town we were living together. My interview with 
Mr. Masterton, and subsequent events, had made me 
forget to call on the governors of the Foundling Hospital, 
to ascertain whether there had been any enquiries after 
me. On my return to town I went there, and findin 
that there was a meeting to be held on the next day, 1 
presented myself. I was introduced into the room where 
they were assembled. 

“ You wish to speak with the governors of the hospital, 
I understand,” said the presiding governor. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I; “I have come to ask whether 
an enquiry has been made after one of the inmates of 
this charity, of the name of Japhét Newland.” 

“ Japhet Newland !” 

“If you recollect, sir, he was bound to an apothecary 
of the name of Copuagus, in consequence of some money 
which was left with him as an infant, enclosed in a letter, 
in which it was said that he would be reclaimed if cir- 
cumstances permitted.” 

“I recollect it perfectly well—it is now about six years 
back; I think there was some enquiry, was there not, 
Mr. G -™ 

“TI think that there was, about a year and a half ago; 
but we will send for the secretary, and refer to the mi- 
nutes.” 

My heart beat quick, and the perspiration bedewed my 
forehead, when I heard this intelligence. At last my 
emotion was so great, that I felt faint. “ You are ill, 
sir,” said one of the gentlemen; “quick—a glass of 
water.” 

The attendant brought a glass of water, which I 
drank, and recovered royself. “ You appear to be much 
interested in this young man’s welfare.” 

“T am, sir,” replied I; “ no one can be more so.” 

The secretary now made his appearance with the 
register, and after turning over the leaves, read as fol- 
lows: “ August the 16th .a gentleman came to en- 
quire after an infant left here, of the name of Japhet, 
with whom money had been deposited—Japhet, christen- 
ed by order of the governors, Japhet Newland—referred 
to the shop of Mr. Cophagus, Smithfield Market. He re- 
turned the next day, saying that Mr. Cophagus had re- 
tired from business—that the parties in the shop knew 
nothing for certain, but believed that the said — 
Newland had been transported for life for forgery, about 











a year before.” 
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“Good heavens! what an infamous assertion!” ex- 
claimed I, clasping my hands. 

On reference back to the calendar, we observed that 
one J. Newland was transported for such an offence. 
Query ? 

“ It must have been some other person ; but this has 
arisen from the vindictive feeling of those two scoundfels 
who served under Plegget,” cried I. 

“ How can you possibly tell, sir?” mildly observed 
one of the governors. 

“ How can I tell, sir?” replied I, starting from my 
chair. “Why I am Japhet Newland myself, sir.” 

“You, sic?” repli the governor, surveying my 
fashionable exterior, my chains, and bijouterie. 

“Yes, sir, I am the Japhet Newland brought up in 
this asylum, and who was apprenticed to Mr. Cophagus.” 

“ Probably, then, sir,” replied the president, “ you are 
the Mr. Newland whose name appears at all the fashion- 
able parties in high life ?” 

“ I believe that I am the same person, sir.” 

“I wish you joy upon your success in the world, sir. 
It would not appear that it can be very important to you 
to discover your parents.” 

“Sir,” replied I, “ you have never known what it is to 
feel the want of parents and friends. Fortunate as you 
may consider me to be—and I acknowledge I have every 
reason to be grateful for my unexpected rise in life—I 
would at this moment give up all that I am worth, re- 
sume my foundling dress, and be turned out a beggar, if 
I could but discover the authors of my existence.” I 
then bowed low to the governors, and quitted the room. 
I hastened home with feelings too painful to be described. 
I had a soreness at my heart, an oppression on my spirits, 
which weighed me down. I had but one wish—that 
was dead. I had already imparted to Harcourt the 
history of my life, and when I came in, I threw myself 
upon the sofa in despair, and relieved my agonised heart 
with a flood of tears. As soon as I could compose my- 
self, [ stated what had occurred. 

“ My dear Newland, although it has been an unfortu- 
nate occurrence in itself, I do not see that you have so 
much cause to grieve, for you have this satisfaction, that 
it appears there has been a wish to reclaim you.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “I grant that, but have they not been 
told, and have they not believed, that 1 have been igno- 
miniously punished for a capital crime? Will they ever 
seek me more ?” 

“ Probably not; you must now seek them. What I 

hould ree d is, that you repair to-morrow to the 

apothecary’s shop, and interrogate relative to the person 
who called to make enquiries after you. If you will 
allow me, I will go with — 

“ And be insulted by those malignant scoundrels ?” 

“They dare not insult you. As an apothecary’s ap- 
prentice they would, but as a gentleman they will quail ; 
and if they do not, their master will most certainly be 
civil, and give you all the information he can. We may 
as well, however, not do things by halves; I will borrow 
my aunt’s carriage for the morning, and we will go in 
style.” 

I think I will call this evening upon Mr. Masterton, 
and ask his advice.” 

“Ask him to accompany us, Newland, and he will 
frighten them with libel, and defamation of character.” 

I called upon Mr. Masterton that evening, and told my 
story. “It is indeed very provoking, Newland ; but keep 
your courage up, I will go with you to-morrow, and we 
will see what we can make of it. At what time do you 
propose to start?” 

“ Will it suit you, sir, if we call at one o’clock ?” 

“Yes; so good night, my boy, for I have something 
here which I must contrive to get through before that 
time.” 

Harcourt had procured the carriage, and we picked up 
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Mr. Masterton at the hour agreed, and proceeded to 
Smithfield. When we drove up to the door of Mr. Pleg- 
get’s shop, the assistants at first imagined that it was a 

istake ; few hand carriages are to be seen stopping 
in this quarter of the metropolis. We descended and en- 
tered the shop, Mr. Masterton enquiring if Mr. Plegget 
was at home. The shopmen, who had not recognised 
me, bowed to the ground in their awkward way ; and one 
ran to call Mr. Plegget, who was up stairs. Mr. Plegget 
descended, and we walked into the back parlour. Mr. 
Masterton then told him the object of our calling, and re- 
quested to know why the gentleman who had enquired 
after me had been sent away with the infamous fabrica- 
tion that I had been transported for forgery. Mr. Plegget 
protested innocence—recollected, however, that a person 
had called—would make every enquiry of his shopmen. 
The head man was called in and interrogated—at first 
appeared to make a joke of it, bat when threatened by 
Mr. Masterton became humble—acknowledged that they 
had said that I was transported, for they had read it in 
the newspapers—was sorry for the mistake; said that the 
gentleman was a very tall person, very well dressed, very 
much of a gentleman—could not recollect his exact dress 
—was a pale, fair man, with a handsome face—seemed 
very much agitated when he heard that I had been trans- 

rted. Called twice, Mr. Plegget was not in at first— 
left his name—thinks the name was put down on the day 
book—when he called a second time, Mr. Plegget was at 
home, and referred him to them, not knowing what had 
become of me. The other shopman was examined, and 
his evidence proved similar to that of the first. The day 
book was sent for, and the day in August —— referred 
to; there was a name written down on the side of the 





I | page, which the shopman said he had no doubt, indeed 


he could almost swear, was the gentleman’s name, as 
there was no other name put down on that day. The 
name, as taken down, was Derbennon. This was all the 
information we could obtain, and we then quitted the 
shop, and drove off without there being any recognition 
of me on the part of Mr. Plegget and his assistants. 

“] never heard that name before,” observed Harcourt 
to Mr. Masterton. 

“ It is, in all probability, De Benyon,” replied the law- 
yer; “ we must make allowances for their ignorance. At 
all events, this is a sort of clue to follow up. The De 
Benyons are Irish.” 

“ Then I will set off for Ireland to-morrow morning, 
sir,” said I. 

“ You will do no such thing,” replied the lawyer ; 
“ but you will call upon me to-morrow evening, and per- 
haps tony have something to say to you.” 

I did not fail to attend Mr. Masterton, who stated that 
he had made every enquiry relative to the De Benyons, 
as he had said ; they were an Irish family of the highest 
rank, and holding the peerage of De Beauvoir; but that 
he had written to his agent in Dublin, giving him direc- 
tions to obtain for him every possible information in his 
power relative to all the individuals composing it. Till 
this had been received, all that I could do was to remain 
quiet. I then narrated to him the behaviour of the agent, 
Mr. Iving, to Timothy. “ There is some mystery there, 
most assuredly,” observed Mr. Masterton ; “ when do you 
go again to ” 

I replied, that it was not my intention to go there for 
some time, unless he would wish to see the little girl. 

“I do, Newland. I think I must take her my 
protection as well as you. We will go down to-morrow. 
Sunday is the only day I can spare ; but it must be put 
down as a work of charity.” 

The next day we went down to Fleta was 
surprised to see me so soon, and Mr. Masterton was much 
struck with the e! ce and classical features of my lit- 
tle protegée. He asked her many ions, and his 
legal tact continued to draw from many little points 
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relative to her infant days, which she had, till he put his 
pas ste quite forgotten. As we returned to 
town, he observed, “ You are right, Japhet, that is no 
child of humble origin. Her very appearance contra- 
dicts it; but we have, I think, a chance of discovering 
who she is—a better one, I’m afraid, than at t we 
have for your identification. But never mind, let us trust 


to a magni! 

‘or three weeks I continued to live with Harcourt, 
but I did not go out much. Such was the state of my 
affairs, when Timothy came to my room one morning, 
and said, “ I do not know whether you have observed 
it, sir ; but there is a man constantly lurking about here, 
watching the house, I believe. I think, but still I’m not 
quite sure, that I have seen his face before ; but where I 
cannot recollect.” 

“ Indeed, what sort of a person may he be ?” 

“ He is a very dark man, stout, and well made; and 
is dressed in a sort of half-sailor, half-gentleman’s dress, 
such as you see put on by those who belong to the funny 
clubs on the river ; but he is not at all a gentleman him- 
self—quite the contrary. It is now about a week that I 
haveseen him, every day; and Lhave watched him, and per- 
ceive that hegeacrally follows you as soon as you go out.” 

“ Well,” replied I, “ we must find out what he wants 
—if we can. Point him out to me; I will soon see if he 
is tracing my steps.” 

Timothy pointed him out to me after breakfast ; I could 
not recollect the face, and yet it appeared that I had seen 
it before. I went out, and after passing half a dozen 
streets, I turned round and perceived that the man was 
dodging me. I took no notice, but being resolved to tr 
him again, I walked to the White Horse Cellar, and too 
a seat inside a Brentford coach about to start. On my 
arrival at Brentford I got out, and perceived that the man 
was on the roof. Of a sudden it flashed on my memory 
— it was the gipsy who had come to the cam;: “vith the 
communication to Melchior, which induced him to quit 
it. I recollected him—and his kneeling down by the 
stream and washing his face. The mystery was solved 
—Melchior had employed him to find out the residence 
of Fleta. In all probability they had applied to the false 
address given by Timothy, and in consequence were try- 
ing, by watching my motions, to find the true one. “ You 
shall be deceived, at all events,” thought I, as I walked 
on through Brentford until I came to a ladies’ seminary. 
I rang the bell, and was admitted, anting my wish to 
know the terms of the school for a young lady, and con- 
trived to make as long a stay as I could, promising to 
eall again, if the relatives of the young lady were as 
satisfied as I professed to be. On my quitting the house, 
I perceived that my gipsy attendant was not far off. I 
took the first back, and returned to my lodgings. 
When I had told all that had occurred to Timothy, he 
replied, “ I think, sir, that if you could replace me for a 
week or two, I could now be of t service. He does 
not know me, and if I were to darken my face, and put 
on a proper dress, I think I should have no difficulty in 
passing myself off as one of the tribe, knowing their 
slang, and having been so much with them.” 

¥ what good do you anticipate, Timothy ?” 

* “ My object is to find out where he puts up, and to take 
the same quarters—make his acquaintance, and find out 
who Melchior is, and where he lives. My knowledge of 
him and Nattée may perhaps assist me.” 

“You must be careful then, Timothy; for he may 
know sufficient of our history to suspect you.” 

“ Let me alone, sir. Do you like my proposal ?” 

“Yes, I do; you may commence your arrangements 
immediately.” 

The next morning Timothy had procured me another 
valet, and throwing off his liveries, made his appearance 
in the evening, ing up to say a man wished to speak 
to me. He wasd in high-low boots, worsted stock- 
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ings, greas leather small clothes, a shag waistcoat, and 
a frock overall. His face was stained of a dark 
olive, and when he was ushered in, neither Harcourt, who 
was sitting at table with me, or the new servant, had the 
slightest recognition of him. As Harcourt knew all my 
secrets, I had confided this; but had not told him what 
Timothy’s intentions were, as I wished to ascertain 
whether his disguise was complete. I had merely said I 
had given Timothy leave for a few days. 

“Perhaps you may wish me away for a short time,” 
said Harcourt, looking at Tim. 

“ Not at all, my dear Harcourt, why should I? There’s 
nobody here but you and Timothy.” 

“ Timothy! excellent—upon my word, I never should 
have known him.” 

“ He is going forth on his adventures.” 

“ And if you please, sir, I will lose no time. It is now 
dark, and I know where the gipsy hangs out.” 

“ Suceess attend you then, but be careful, Tim. You 
had better write to me, instead of calling.” 

“I had the same idea; and now I wish you a good 
evening.” 

When Timothy quitted the room, I explained our in- 
tentions to Harcourt. “ Yours is a strange, adventurous 
sort of life, Newland ; you are constantly plotted against, 
and plotting in your turn—mines and counter mines. I 
have an idea that you will turn out some grand personage 
after all; for if not, why should there be all this trouble 
about you ?” 

“ The trouble, in the present case, is all about Ficta; 
who mus., by your argument, turn out some grand per- 
sonage.” 

“ Well, perhaps she may. I should like to see that 
little girl, Newland.” 

“ That cannot be, just now, for reasons you wel! know, 
but some other time it will give me great pleasure.” 

On the second day after ‘Tim’s departure, I received a 
letter from him by the twopenny post. He had made the 
acquaintance of the gipsy, but had notextracted any in- 
formation, being as yet afraid to venture any questions. 
He further stated that his new companion had no objec- 
tion to a glass or two, and that he had no doubt but that 
if he could contrive to make him tipsy, in a few days he 
would have some important intelligence to communicate. 
I was ina state of great mental agitation during this 
time. I went to Mr. Masterton, and narrated to him all 
that had passed. He was surprised and amused, and 
desired me not to fail to let him have the earliest intelii- 
gence of what came to light. He had not received any 
answer as yet from his agent in Dublin. It was not un- 
til eight days afterwards that I received further commu- 
nication from Timothy; and I was in a state of great 
impatience, combined with anxiety, lest any accident 
should have happened. His communication was import- 
ant. He was on the most intimate footing with the man, 
who had proposed that he should assist him to carry off 
a little girl, who was at a schoolat Brentford. They had 
been consulting how this should be done, and Timothy 
had proposed forging a letter, desiring her to come up to 
town, and his carrying it as a livery servant. The man 
had also other plans, one of which was to obtain an en- 
trance into the house by making acquaintance with the 
servants; another, by calling to his aid some of the 
women of his fraternity to tell fortunes : nothing was as 
yet decided, but that he was resolvea to obtain possession 
of the little girl, even if he were obliged to resort to force. 
In either case Timothy was engaged to assist. When I 
read this, 1 more than congratulated myself upon the 
man’s being on the wrong scent, and that Timothy had 
hit upon his scheme. ‘Timothy continued :—that they 
had indulged in very deep potations last night, and that 
the man had not scrupled to say that he was employed 
by a person of large fortune, who paid well, and whom 





it might not be advisable to refuse, as he had great power. 
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After some difficulty, he asked Timothy if he had ever 
heard the name of Melchior in his tribe. Timothy re- 
plied that he had, and that at the gathering he had seen 
him and his wife. ‘Timothy at one time thought that 
the man was about to reveal every thing, but of a sudden 
he stopped short, and gave evasive answers. To a ques- 
tion pat by Timothy, as to where they were to take the 
child if they obtained possession of her, the man had re- 
plied, that she would go over the water. Such were the 
contents of the letter, and I eagerly awaited a further 
communication. 

The next day I called at Long’s hotel upon a = 
man with whom I was upon intimate terms. After re- 
maining a short time with him, I was leaving the hotel, 
when I was attracted by some trunks in the entrance 
hall. I started when I read the address of—“ A. De 
Benyon, Esc., to be left at F hotel, Dublin.” 1 
asked the waiter who was by, whether Mr. De Benyon 
had left the hotel. He replied that he had left it in his 
ovn carriage that morning, and having more luggage 
than he could take with him, had desired these trunks to 
be forwarded hy the coach. I had by that time resamed my 
serenity. I took out a memorandum book, wrote down the 
address on the trunks, saying that I was sorry not to have 
seen Mr. De Benyon, and that I would write to him. 

But if I composed myself before the waiter, how did 
my heart throb as I hastily passed through Bond Street 
to my home! Ihad made up my mind, upon what very 
slight grounds the reader must be aware, that this Mr. 
De Benyon either must be my father, or if not, was able 
to tell me who was. Had not Mr. Masterton said that 
there was a clue—had he not written to Dublin? The 
case was to my excited imagination as clear as the noon 
day, and before I arrived home, I had made up my mind 
in what manner I should proceed. It was then about 
four o'clock. I hastily packed up my portmanteau— 
took with me all my ready money, about sixty pounds, 
and sent the servant to secure a place in the mail to 
Holyhead. He returned, stating that there was a seat 
taken for me. I waited till half past five to see Harcourt, 
bat he did not come home. I then wrote him a short 
note, telling him where I was going, and promising to 
write as soon as I arrived. 





“ Treland is to be the ground of my future adventures, 
my dear Harcourt. Call upon Mr. Masterton, and tell 
him what I have done which he surely will approve. 
Open Timothy's letters, and let me have their contents. 
I leave you to arrange and act for me in every respect 
until l return. In the mean time believe me, 

“ Ever yours, 
“J. New ann.” 


I gave the letter to the valet, and calling a coach drove 
to the office, and in less than five minutes afterwards was 
rolling away to Holyhead, felicitating myself upon my 
promptitude and decision, little imagining to what the 
step I had taken was to lead. 

It was a very dark night in November when I started 
on my expedition. There were three other passengers 
in the mail, none of whom had yet spoken a word, al- 
though we had made several miles of our journey. 
Mufiled up in mycloak, I indulged in my own reveries as 
usual, building up castles which toppled over after one 
another, as I built and rebuilt again. At last one of the 
passengers blew his nose, as if to give warning that he 
was about to speak ; and then enquired of the gentleman 
next to him if he had seen the evening newspapers. 
other replied in the negative. “It would appear that 
Ireland is not ina very quiet state, sir,” observed the first. 

“ Did you ever read the history of Ireland?” enquired 
the other. 

“ Not very particularly.” 

“Then, sir, if you were to take that trouble, you will 


find that Ireland, since it was first peopled, never has 
been im a quiet state, nor perhaps ever will. It is a 
species of human volca ways either smoking, burn- 


ing, or breaking out into eruptions and fire.” 

“ Very true, sir,” feplied the other. “I am told the 
White are mustering in large numbers, and that 
some of the districts are quite impassable.” 

“Sir, if you had traveled much in Ireland, you would 
have found out that many of the districts are quite im- 
passable, without the impediment of the White Boys.” 

“You have been a great deal in Ireland then, sir,” 
replied the other. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the other with a consequential air, 


some of the most considerable properties in Ireland.” 

“ Lawyer—agent—five per cent.—and so on,” mutter- 
ed the third party, who sate by me, and had not yetspoken. 

There was no mistaking him—it was my former 
master, Mr. Cophagus; and I cannot say that I was 
very well pleased at this intimation of his presence, as I 
took it for granted that he would recognise me as soon 
as it was daylight. ‘The conversation continued without 
any remarks being made upon this interruption on the 
part of Mr. Cophagus. The agent, it appeared, had been 
called to London on business, and was returning. The 
other was a professor of music bound to Dublin on - 
lation. What called Mr. Cophagus in that direction I 
could not comprehend ; but I thought I would try to find 
out. I therefore, while the two others were engaged in 
conversation, addressed him in a low tone of. voice. 
“Can you tell me, sir, if the College at Dublin is consi- 
dered good for the instruction of — pupils ?” 

“Country good at all events—plenty of practice— 
broken heads—and so on.” 

“ Have you ever been in Ireland, sir ?” 

“ Treland !—never—don't wish to go—must go—old 
women will die-—executor—botheration—and so on.” 

“ T hope she has left you a good legacy, sir,” replied I. 

“ Legacy—humph—can't tell—silver tea-pot—suit of 
black, and so on. Long journey—won’t pay—can’t be 
helped—old women always troublesome—live or dead— 
bury her, come back—and so on.” 

Although Mr. Cophagus was very communicative in 
his own way, he had no curiosity with regard to others, 
and the conversation dropped. The other two had also 
asked all the questions which they wished, and we all, 
as if by one agreement, fell back in our seats, and shut 
our eyes, to court sleep. I was the only one who wooed 
it in vain. Day broke, my companions were all in re- 
pose, and I discontinued my reveries, and examined their 
physiognomies. Mr. Cophagus was the first to whom I 
directed my attention. He was much the same in face 
as when I had left him, but considerably thinner in per- 
son. His head was covered with a white night-cap, and 
he snored with emphasis. The professor of music was a 
very small man, with mustachios ; his mouth was wide 
open, and one would have thought that he was in the 
full execution of a bravura. The third person, who had 
stated himself to be an agent, was a heavy, full-faced, 
coarse-looking personage, with his hat over his eyes, and 
his head bent down on his chest, and I observed that he 
had a small packet in one of his hands, with his fore 
finger twisted through the string. I should not have 
taken further notice, had not the name of 7. Jving, in 
the corner of the side on which the direction was, attract- 
ed my attention. It was the name of Melchior’s Lon- 
don correspondent, who had attempted to bribe Timothy. 


The | This induced me to look down and read the direction of 


the packet, and I clearly decipherec, Sir Henry De 
Clare, Bart., Mount Castle, Connemara. I took out my 
tablets, and wrote down the address. I certainly had no 
reason for so doing, except that nothi be ne- 





ope as there was no saying what — turn ont. I 
d hardly replaced my tablets when party awoke, 


“I believe I may venture to say that I am in charge of 
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made a sort of snatch at the packet, as if recollecting it, 
and wishing to ascertain if it were safe, looked at it, 
took off his hat, let down the window, and then looked 
round upon the other parties. 

“ Fine morning, sir,” said he to me, perceiving that I 

was the only person awake. 

“ Very,” replied I, “ very fine ; but I had rather be 
walking over the mountains of Connemara, than be shut 
up in this close and confined conveyance.” 

“ Hah! you know Connemara, then? I’m going there ; 
perhaps you are also bound to that part of the country ? 
but you are not Irish.” 

“ I was not born or bred in Ireland, certainly,” replied I. 

“ So Fshould say. Irish blood in your veins, I presume.” 

“T believe such to be the case,” replied I, with a smile, 
im ving certainty. 

ws ou know Sir Henry de Clare ?” 

“Sir Henry deClare,of Mount GrunnisCastle, ishe not?” 

“ The same; I am going over tohim. I am agent 
for his estates, others. A very remarkable man. 
Have you ever seen his wife ?” 

“ I really cannot tell,” replied I ; “let me call to mind.” 

I had some how or another formed an idea, that Sir 
Henry de Clare and Melchior might be one and the same 

$ nothing was too absurd or improbable for my 

tion, and I had now means of bringing home my 

cions. “ I think,” continued I, “ I recollect her— 

that is, if she is a very tall, handsome woman, dark eyes 
and complexion.” 

“ The very same,” replied he. 

My heart bounded at the information ; it certainly was 
not any clue to my own parentage, but it was an object 
of my solicitude, and connected with the welfare of Fleta. 
“ If I recoliect right,” observed I, “ there are some curi- 
ous in the life of Sir Henry ?” 

“ Nothing very particular,” observed the agent, look- 
ing out of the window. 

“ I thought that he had disappeared for some time.” 

“ Disappeared! he certainly did not live in Ireland, 
because he had quarreled with his brother. He lived in 
England until his brother’s death.” 

“ How did his brother die, sir ?” 

“ Killed by a fall when hunting,” replied the agent. 
“ He was attempting to clear a stone wall, the horse fell 
back on him, and dislocated his spine. I was on the spot 
when the accident happened.” 

I recollected the imperfect communication of Fleta, 
who had heard the gipsy say that “ he was dead ;” and 
also the word horse made use of, and I now felt convinced 
that I had found out Melchior. “ Sir Henry, if I recol- 
lect right, has no family,” observed I. 

* No; and I am afraid there is but little chance.” 

“ Had the late baronet, his elder brother, any family?” 

“ What, Sir William? No; or Sir Henry would not 
have come into the title.” 

“ He might have had daughters,” replied I. 

“ Very true; now I think of it, there was a girl, who 
died when young.” 

“ Is the widow of Sir William alive?” 

“ Yes ; and a very fine woman she is ; but she has left 
Ireland since her husband's death.” 

I did not venture to ask any more questions. Our con- 
versation had roused Mr. Cophagus and the other pas- 
sengers, and as I had reflected how I should behave in 
case of a recognition, I wished to be prepared for him. 
“ You have had a good nap, sir,” said J, turning to him. 

“ Nap—yes—coach nap, bad soré—and so on. 
Wh me—Japhet—Japhet New—yes—it is.” 

“Do you speak to me, sir?” enquired I, with a qniet air. 
“ Speak to you—yes—bad memory—hip! quite for- 

master—shop in Smithfield—mad bull—and so 
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Mr. Cophagus looked very hard at me, and pereciving 


that there was no alteration in my countenance, exclaim- 
ed, “ Very odd—same nose—same face—same age too— 
very odd—like as two pills—beg pardon—made a mis- 
take—and so on.” 

Satisfied with the discomfiture of Mr. Cophagus, I 
turned round, when I perceived the Irish agent, with 
whom I had been in conversation, eyeing me most atten- 
tively. As I said before, he was a hard-featured man, 
and his small gray eye was now fixed upon me, as if it 
would have pierced me through. I felt confused for a 
moment, as the scrutiny was unexpected from that quar- 
ter; but a few moments’ reflection told me, that if Sir 
Henry de Clare and Melchior were the same person, and 
this man his agent, in all probability he had not been 
sent to England for nothing ; that if he was in search of 
Fleta, he must have heard of my name, and perhaps 
something of my history. “I appear to have a great 
likeness to many people,” observed I, to the agent, smil- 
ing. “ It was but the other day I was stopped in Bond 
Street, as a Mr. Rawlinson.” 

“ Not a very common face either, sir,” observed the 
agent ; “ if once seen not easily forgotten, or easily mis- 
taken for another.” 

“ Still, such appears to be the case,” replied I, carelessly. 

We now stopped to take refreshment. I had risen 
from the table, and was going into the passage, when I 
perceived the agent looking over the way-bill with the 
guard. As soon as he perceived me, he walked out inte 
the front of the inn. Before the guard had put up the 
hill, I requested to look at it, wishing to ascertain if I 
had been booked in my own name. It was so. The 
four names were—Newland, Cophagus, Baltzi, M*Der- 
mott. I was much annoyed at this circumstance. 
M‘Dermott was, of course, the name of the agent; and 
that was all the information I received in return for my 
own exposure, which I now considered certain ; 1 deter- 
mined, however, to put a good face on the matter, and 
when we returned to the coach, again entered into con- 
versation with M‘Dermott, but I found him particularly 
guarded in his replies whenever I spoke about Sir Henry 
or his family, and I could not obtain any further inform- 
ation. Mr. Cophagus could not keep his eyes off me— 
he peered into my face—then he would fall back in the 
coach. “ Odd—very odd—must be—no—says not—am.” 
In about another half hour he would repeat his examina- 
tion, and mutter to himself. At last, as if tormented with 
his doubts, he exclaimed, “ Beg pardon—but—you have 
a name ?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “I have a name.” 

“ Well, then—not ashamed. What is it ?” 

“ My name, sir,” replied I, “ is Newland ;” for TI had 
resolved to acknowledge to my name, and fall back upon 
a new line of defence. 

“ Thought so—don’t know me—don’t recollect shop— 
Mr. okes’s—Tim—rudiments—and so on.” 

“T have not the least objection to tell you my name ; 
but I am afraid you have the advantage in your recollec- 
tion of me. Where may I have had the honour of meet- 
ing you?” 

“ Meeting—what, quite forgot—Smithfiel 
“ And pray, sir, where may Smithfield be?” 

* Very od an't comprehend—same name, same face 
—don’t recollect me, don't recollect Smithfield ?” 

“It may be very odd, sir; but, as Iam very well 
known in Hos Bay at the west end, perhaps we have met 
there. Lord Windermear’s, perhaps—Lady Maelstrom’s 
—and I continued mentioning about a dozen of the most 
fashionable names. At all events, you appear to have the 
advantage of me; but I trust you will excuse my want 
of memory, as my acquaintance is very extensive.” 

“I see, quite a mistake—same name—not same person 
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“ Really, sir,” replied I, “Iam afraid you mists ‘« 
me for some other person.” 


—beg pardon, Te so on,” replied the 
apothecary, drawing in a long sigh. 
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I watched the countenance of tlic agent who appeared 
at last to be satisfied that there had been some mistake ; 
at least he became more communicative, and as I no 
longer put any questions to him relative to Sir Henry, 
we had a long conversation. I spoke to him about the 
De Benyons, making every enquiry that I could think 
of. He informed me that the deceased earl, the father of 
the present, had many sons, who were some of them 
married, and that the family was extensive. He appear- 
ed to know them all, the professions which they had been 
brought up to, and their careers in life. I treasured up 
his information, and as soon as I had an opportunity, 
wrote down all which he had told me. On our arrival 
at Holyhead, the weather was very boisterous, and the 
packet was to depart immediately. Mr. M‘Dermott 
stated his intentions to go over, but Mr. Cophagus and the 
professor declined ; aud, anxious as I was to proceed, I 
did not wish to be any longer in company with the agent, 
and, therefore, also declined going on board. Mr. 
M‘Dermott called for a glass of brandy and water, drank 
it off in haste, and then, followed by the porter, with his 
luggage, went down to embark. 

As soon as he was gone I burst out into a fit of laugh- 
ter. “ Well, Mr. Cophagus, acknowledge that it is possi- 
ble to persuade a man out of his senses. You knew me, 
and you were perfectly right in asserting that I was 
Japhet, yet did I persuade you at last that you were 
mistaken. But I will explain to you why I did so.” 

“ All right,” said the apothecary, taking my proffered 
hand, “ thought so—no mistake—handsome fellow—so 
you are—Japhet Newland—my apprentice—and so on.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I laughing, “I am Japhet New- 
land.” (I turned round, hearing a noise, the door had 
been opened, and Mr. M‘Dermott had just stepped in; 
he had returned for an umbrella, which he had forgotten ; 
he looked at me, at Mr. Cophagus, who still held my 
hand in his, turned short round, said nothing, and walked 
out.) “ This is unfortunate,” observed I, “ my reason for 
not avowing myself, was to deceive that very person, and 
now I have made the avowal to his face ; however, it can- 
not be helped.” 

I sat down with my old master, and as I knew that I 
could confide in him, gave him an outline of my life, and 
stated my present intentions. 

“TI see, Japhet, I see—done mischief—sorry for it— 
can't be help’d—do all I can—um—what’s to be done ? 
be your friend—always liked you—help all I can—and 
so on.” 

“ But what would you advise, sir ?” 

“ Advice—bad as physic—nobody takes it—Ireland— 
wild place—no law—better to go back—leave all to me 
find out—and so on.” 

This advice I certainly could not consent to follow. 





(To be continued.) 





From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK. 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON. 


Tears, tears, Artemidorus, tears were shed 
O’er thy young corse, while thus thy mother said— 
“ Vain were a mother’s pangs, a father’s joy, 


Vain were they all, the pyre must have our boy : 
Vain our delight, just tasted, when it fled 

Away for ever, to the cruel dead. 

So soon cut off, my child! and must we sce 
Nought but thy urn and dust, instead of thee !” 
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Prom the Eclectic Review. 
ABEEL’S RESIDENCE IN CHINA, &c. 


Journal of a Residence in China and the neighbouring 
Countries, from 1829 to 1833. By David Abeel, a 
Minister of the Reformed Dutch Church in North 
America, and Missionary of the American board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions to South-Eastern 
Asia. 12mo. 398, Kew York, 1834. 

No Opium ! or, merce and Christianity working toge- 
ther for Good in China. A Letter to James Cropper, 
Esq., of Liverpool. By a Minister and a Layman. 
8vo. pp. 56. London, 1835. 

Open China! An Appeal to the British and American 
Churches, on the question is China open to the Gospel ! 
By two Friends. 8vo. pp. 16. London, 1834, 


A recommendatory note is prefixed to this Ame- 
rican publication, from the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
D.D., “ Delegate (from England) to the Churches 
in the United States,” dated New York. “ The 
greater part of the following work,” says Dr. R., 
“was read to me while the author was —— 
as an invalid under my roof; and I am satisfie 
that it is not made unnecessary by any existi 

ublications, valuable as those publications are.’ 

fe are disposed to concur in this opinion, for, 
although it ens not supply much novel informa- 
tion, and the author’s means of personal observa- 
tion were circumscribed by his ignorance of the 
vernacular dialects, any work which is adapted 
to awaken attention to the moral claims of China 
and the further East, and to raise the tone of 
Christian feeling in relation to missionary ob- 
jects, must be considered as a useful contribu- 
tion, and, at the present moment, particularly 
seasonable. 

“ Look where we may,” remarks Mr. Abeel, 
“beneath the wide expanse of the heavens, we 
can find no distinct enterprise so laudable, so im- 
perious, so inconceivable in its results, as the con- 
version of China;”—an empire more extensive 
than Europe, and containing, according to the 
authentic census of 1812, upwards of 360 millions 
of human beings—at least one third of the entire 
population of the globe! 


“ The real condition of her hundreds of millions is but 
little understood. With all her empty boast of perfec. 
tion, and the vapid eulogiums of her ignorant i 
there is probably no other space upon earth so filled with 
real wretchedness as China. Her mild, patriarchal go- 
vernment is a system of injustice and oppression. From 
the ‘ Dragon throne’ to the lowest menial in authority, 
self-aggrandisment is the reigning passion ; extortion and 
cruelty the means of its gratification. Her plebeian 
happiness is the combined result of poverty, virtual 
slavery, and vice. Those who have had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging give the most painful description of 
the indigence and depravity of the populace. mid- 
dling class, or those who enjoy a competence, is a small 
minority ; and they too are often dealt with, without jus- 
tice or mercy, and, if capable, are quite as unjust and 
merciless- Even the a ce of happiness which 
captivates the stranger, must be mere show ; for, consist- 
ing as it does in eerthly ions, there is very little 
in the laws, or their corrupt administration, to give it 
basis or perpetuity. 

“ It is true, their literature is extensive. But how far 
it is calculated to clevate their character or meliorate 
their condition, may be determined by the fact, that 
scarcely a subject of which they treat is understood, 

















while the most im t truths, the only ones which 
can improve the moral character of man, are a un- 
known. Thus, the conversion of China, with the 
blessings attendant upon Christianity, becomes an object of 
worldly philanthropy, as well as of Christian benev q 
None whose heart is not adamant can gaze on this scene 
of distress without emotion. But how infinitely vast— 
how worthy of all sacrifice—all hazard—all experiment 
—does the moral elevation of this nation appear, when 
viewed in its c sncction with the Redeemer’s glory. 
Here is a triumph and a trophy for his victorious grace ; 
—a gem the purest and brightest which earth can offer 
to deck his mediatorial crown! With the eve of this 
gracious Being upon us, and his heart upon the salva- 
tion of those who have been promised Him as his inhe- 
ritance, what can express our gratitude, evince our dis- 
ciple-ship, or display our allegiance and love, if the 
conversion of China be not in our prayers and plans and 
utmost endeavours ! 

“ For the present accomplishment of this undertaking, 
much, very much may be done. Missionaries should be 
sent forth to every accessible place in the empire, and to 
every mart of her commerce in the circumjacent seas. 
The coasts should be invaded, and the sea-ports entered, 
as they have been, and still are, by the undaunted genius 
of commerce. Every opening should be searched out, 
—every tenable post occupied,—every lawful engage- 
ment subordinated,—every passport possessed. Others 
have entered, and gained their respective objects. Pa- 
gans, Jews, Mohamedans, Catholics, nominal Protest- 
ants, all have penetrated, but those who were alone capa- 
ble of benefiting the nation, and the only ones com- 
manded to hazard their lives in the attempt. 

“There is probably no other pagan country in the 
world, which holds out to us such facilities of operation as 
China. Energy of mind and body is a national charac. 
teristic. They are extremely inquisitive—patient in re- 
search—fond of literature—free from the shackles of 
caste, and comparatively but little wedded to their sys- 
tems of religion. ‘These qualities, added to their know- 
ledge, and the fact that the Bible, and some scores of 
excellent works, have been translated and written in 
their own character, afford the greatest encouragement 
to pray with expectation, and labour with confidence, for 
their spiritual welfare.” 


The interesting voyages of Gutzlaff have placed 
China in altogether a new aspect. Contrary to 
all previous opinions, they have shown that the 
natives are fond of intercourse with foreigners ; 
that they have a high opinion of our medical 
skill; that they are a reading people, and receive 
Christian books with avidity. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the national mind has never been awakened. 
The people have been kept under intellectual 
bondage to the beggarly elements of their puerile 
superstition; and their minds, like the feet of 
their women, have not been suffered to attain 
their natural developement. Their unwritten 
language has isolated them, and shut them up to 
themselves ; and their written character, though 
eapable of recording and perpetuating the wisdom 
that may be enclosed in axioms, or the slighter 
literature of poetry and the drama, is ill adapted 
to express new and foreign ideas. As a logical 
— it must be altogether defective. fe 
think in words; and where there exists no alpha- 
betic character to express, with the requisite pre- 
cision, logical ideas, and the particles which are 
the verbal links of reasoning, it is next to impos- 
sible that knowledge can be carried forward, or 
the higher intellectual faculties be developed. 
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The mind of the Chinese has thus been stereo- 
typed. There has been no progress made during 
successive centuries, beyond that childhood of 
civilisation to which all their institutions are 
adapted. But let access be once gained to their 
minds,—let free intercourse be opened between 
these docile children and European teachers,— 
and above all, let the stimulant of Christian 
knowledge be brought to operate upon their half 
dormant faculties; we may then reasonably ex- 
pect to witness a revolution in the national mind, 
as rapid and genial as the change wrought by 
the three days of a Russian spring. “ Where 
the gospel gains access,” remarks Mr. Abeel, 
“according to human calculation, it must have a 
speedy and wide circulation. There is no moral 
power to confront it. The religion of the empire 
is baseless. Nothing appears to support it but 
one vast scaffold of ignorance, which, it is believ- 
ed, can withstand no shock, and, when it yields, 
must bury the whole fabric in one common ruin.” 


“The three leading sects in China are known in the 
Mandarin dialect by the names of Joo, Fuh, Taou, i. e. 
the Confucians, Buddhists, and the Taou, or Alchymic 
sect, ‘the mystics of the heathen world in China.’ The 
first and last originated in China; the other was intro- 
duced from India, soon after the Christian era, and, 
principally by means of ‘he circulation of tracts, has be- 
come the most prevalent superstition in the empire. 
The Buddhists and Taou sect inculcate future rewards 
and punishments, decking the former in all the charms 
of sensuality and sloth, and representing the latter by 
every horrid combination of bodily torture. 

“ Notwithstanding all the admiration heaped upon Con- 
fucius and his system, by ignorance in the empire, and 
infidelity in more enlightened parts, the philosopher eon- 
fessed that he ‘ knew but little about the gods, and there- 
fore preferred saying nothing on the subject.’ Respect- 
ing the immortality of the soul, and its future retribution, 
he advances not a sentiment. The common opinion of 
his followers is, that virtue is rewarded and vice punished 
only in the individuals or in their posterity on earth. 
They speak of the immortal principle as ‘ annihilated,’ 
* melted,’ ‘ scattered’ at death. 

“From one of the native books, it appears there are in 
China upwards of one thousand five hundred and sixty 
temples dedicated to Confucius. About sixty-two thou- 
sand victims, bullocks, pigs, sheep, deer, are annually 
sacrificed, and twenty-seven thousand six hundred pieces 
of silk offered to the manes of the sage. This is the wis- 
dom of the learned heathen, who generally teach that 
* death is annihilation,’ and who sometimes affirm that 
there is neither ‘ God, angels, nor spirits.’ ‘To whom, 
to what do they present these offerings? Like many in 
Christian lands, these very persons show the insincerity 
of their professions in the prospect of death. Then the 
priests of Budh, whom they despise and ridicule in 
health, are called to give the mind some support under 
its dread, if not its consciousness of immortality. 

“ Besides the numerous temples in the city, small 
images, answering to their notions of district gods, 
are placed in the corner of the streets, and receive the 
homage of the neighbourhood. Not satisfied with these, 
every house has its family altar, either before the door or 
in the principal room, frequently in both places. Those in 
front of the house are generally small alcoves, in a pro- 
jecting platform, furnished with a few idols, or more 
commonly with the Chinese written character signifying 
God, or superior being. As you walk out in the evening, 
the fumes of sandal-wood, of which their incense-stick is 








made, accost the seuses in every direction, and their 
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light almost answers for city lamps in these narrow 
streets. ‘These, with a few wax tapers, and one or two 
unmeaning bows of the person who prepares them, are 
the daily offering made to the images of China. 

“ The popular religion of China, if definable at all by 
limits or language, is probably made up of a combina- 
tion of tenets held by the different sects in the empire, 
with a mixture of notions and customs, which neither 
system originated, but the votaries of both practise. 
Among these customs are sacrificing to the dead, and 
barning gold and silver paper on religious occasions. If 
there be any thing which to their minds appears the 
most sacred of all observances, it is the former, if not 
both of these customs. 

“ The observance of the fifteenth day of the moon, and 
its full, is almost universal. With a people fond of sloth 
and addicted to sensuality, it is not to be wondered at 
that feast days should be as popular, and their frequent 
recurrence welcome to those who have the means of 
providing for them. Among the most prevalent of their 
doctrines, is the Buddhistic notion of transmigration, 
which hangs ‘in terrorem’ over the more sedate and 
thinking class of the nation. According to the excellent 
Dr. Milne, ‘ When we behold the best of the rulers of 
China, and the most enlightened,of her sages, (e. g. Con- 
fucius,) worshiping any god or no god at all, just as 
suited time, place and the taste of the age, what shall 
we think of their hearts, virtues, and productions ? Can 
we suppose these systems capable of directing the bulk 
of the people to God, which left their authors to worship 
the heavens and the earth, mountains, and rivers, the 
gods of the kitchen, and the spirits of the dead?” ‘ The 
current of Chinese idolatry widened and deepened as it 
flowed by the accession of tributary streams from West- 
ern and Eastern Tartary. Most of the forms of mytho- 
logy which make any figure in the page of history, now 
exist in China, except that their indecencies, and their 
direct tendency to injure human life, have been cut off. 
China has her Diana, her Molus, her Ceres, her Escula- 
pius, her Mars, her Mercury, her Neptune, and her Pluto, 
as well as the western pagans had. To use their own 
expression, ‘her gods are in number like the sands of 
Havy river.’ She has gods celestial, terrestrial, and sub- 
terraneous,—gods of the hills, of the valleys, of the woods, 
of the districts, of the family, of the shop, and of the 
kitehen. She adores the gods who are supposed to pre- 
side over the thunder, the rain, the fire; over the grain; 
over births and deaths; and over the small-pox. She 
also worships the genii of the mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and seas, together with birds, beasts, and fishes. 

“* Astrology, divination, geomancy, and necromancy, 
every where prevail: spells and charms, every one pos- 
sesses.” 


“ As might be expected, the god of wealth is the most 
popular deity among the tradesmen and merchants. He 
is represented with a wedge of gold in one hand. 

“On the doors of the houses a figure is painted, which 
they call the god of the door. His protection is deemed 
of incalculable importance to the family. The inscrip- 
tion of his name is often employed as a substitute.” 


The hold which a false religion has upon the 
minds of a people, greatly depends upon the power 
and ascendancy of the priesthood. In China, 
there is, properly speaking, no sacerdotal order to 
contend against. There are no vested interests, 
no corporate rights, no privileges of caste to be 
encountered ; nor, again, does there appear to ex- 
ist that high military spirit which is found among 
the Burmese, and which opposes a scarcely less 
formidable obstacle to the reception of the Chris- 
tian faith. The Chinese are a nation of agricul- 
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little bigotry, and much 


feeling, but displayi 
less ‘tehecious of told customs” than has been 
imagined. Who would have supposed that the 
most essential and characteristic appendage of 
the outward man in a Chinese, his tail, is compa- 
ratively a modern fashion, and one which was not 
voluntarily adopted ? 


“ Upon the Tartar,conquest, not two centuries ago, the 
Chinese were Compelled to adopt this style of wearin 
their hair, as a mark of subjugation. Many conside 
it such a disgrace that they preferred losing their heads 
to their hair. Now it has become an ornament, and a 
mark of proud distinction.” 


To the nominal reception of the Christian faith 
by the three hundred millions of the Chinese 
empire, there would seem to be as little positive 
obstruction as could any where be conceived to 
exist; and numbers make so little difference 
where the million is but a numerical repetition of 
the moral unit, bearing nearly the same sha 
and impress, that the overthrow of idolatry might 
be expected to be as easily brought about in China, 
by the mere authority of the emperor, as in an 
island of the Southern Sea. It is probable that 
if, like the Czar of the Russians in the ninth cen- 
tury, (which is about the time of day at present 
with the Chinese,) their Celestial Emperor were 
to decree the national recognition of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the abolition of idolatry, the 
edict would be obediently submitted to, without 
any show of resistance, and the Chinese would 
very speedily become as good Christians, at least, 
as the Russians. A Tartar Constantine might 
probably effect this national reformation with as 
much ease as his predecessor compelled his sub- 
jects to decorate themselves with tails. And, 
though such an act of despotic authority could 
not secure the genuine reception of the Christian 
doctrine, the hearts of the untaught and super- 
stitious millions remaining still unchanged, and 
being unprepared to embrace the new faith pre- 
scribed to them; yet, if free toleration were 
allowed, and every facility were afforded to the 
Christian teacher, it is quite reasonable to con- 
clude, that such a moral revolution as has been 
witnessed by the present age among the Polyne- 
sian tribes, might take place, within as brief a 

riod,on the immense scale of the Chinese empire. 

erhaps it might truly be said, that the Chinese 
are less unprepared for the mighty change, than 
Christians are to concur with it. The very 
possibility of such an event reproaches the nar- 
rowness of our expectations, as well as the feeble- 
ness and tardiness of our efforts. What —— 
works” may not be hindered by our unbelief! 
The reverse of such an event may, however, be 
deemed more likely. As remarked in the Instruc- 
tions of the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, to the Rev. Peter Parker, 
M. D., when about to proceed to China as an 
agent of the board: 


“ The probability is, altogether, that the government of 
China will array itself against the propagation, within its 
dominions, of protestant, as it has Roman Catholic, 
Christianity. It would be contrary to all analogy, if it 
did not do so. The very genius and stracture of the 





turists and traders,—sensual, voluptuous, and un- 





government lead us to expect of it this course, more cer- 
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religion of China, is, the obligation of universal obedience 
to parents, and to the emperor as the parent of all : 
who of course feels himszlf ible, not only for the 
civil and social, but also for the ic and private con- 
duct, and for the opinions and belief of all his subjects. 
And if not from the government, persecution may come 
from popular superstition and prejudice, excited to strug- 

with desperation for their mali empire over the 
souls of a third part of the human race. missionary 
to China, at the present day, must, therefore, be in spi t 
and conduct, not only “ almost, but altogether” su 
Paul.—No Opium, pp. 52, 53. 


History, continues the author of the letter to 
Mr. Cropper, confirms this view of the case. 


ri 
as 


“ Marjoribanks takes too much for granted, when he 
be ‘If Christianity is now proscribed in China, it is 
ly on account of the apprehension that it is associated 
with political intrigue. Remove this apprehension, and 
you will have as wide a field opened to the efforts of the 
protestant Christian, as is about to be opened to the enter- 
prise of our merchants.’ The field may, indeed, be 
equally open to both ; but that it will be equally favour- 
able to the former, is more than doubtful. All experience 
is inst a hope so sanguine. It cannot be sustained 
by ‘he aeons, that ‘ it is a common and vulgar error, 
to believe that the Chinese, like many other Asiatics, are 
bigoted in matters of religion. They are grossly super- 
stitious ; but are careless, in general, of religious ob- 
servances: whilst the government has almost always 
acted on a principle of most liberal toleration. The 
Budhism of India, the worship of the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, the Jewish and Mahomedan religions, as well as 
the Christian, have at different periods been introduced 
and established in China.’—Marjoribanks. 

“This is plausible, but hollow. The Roman empire 
tolerated all idolatries; but it persecuted Christianity ; 
an protestantism is too like apostolic Christianity, to 
escape all persecution in China. ft will provoke none, as 
popery did, by political intrigues or anathematising rival- 
ries; but it must endure some; because it can neither 
wink at popular crime, nor symbolise with superstitious 
custom.” Ib., pp. 51, 52. 


There is, it may be thought, almost a moral 
necessity for the concurrent agency of persecution 
in planting the Christian faith. Otherwise, the 
infant church would be, in the first instance, over- 
run with formalism and h risy ; and the tares 
would choke the wheat. Yet it does not follow, 
that persecution is to be desired ; still less such 
direct persecution from the ruling powers as, in 
more countries than one, has well nigh ex- 
tinguished the Christian faith, and which the lan- 
guage of prophecy refers to as a judgment upon 
a declining and apostate church, not as conducting 
to the advantage of its first promulgation. Ob- 
stacles enough, of an intellectual and moral nature, 
must oppose, under all circumstances, the recep- 
tion of the divine truth, in its purity and spiritu- 
ality, where no political obstructions exist. Our 
duty is plain: we may leave it to Divine Provi 
dence to ordain what degree of opposition shall 
baffle and test our efforts. It is enough that, in a 
certain sense, and to a certain extent, China both 
invites and is accessible to both our merchants 
and our missionaries. The author of the stirring 
pamphlet above cited, thus appeals to the former 
class among us. 
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“ It is a happy thing, sir, for our commercial interests, 
that we have in the Christianity of the New Testamenta 
key to the hearts of all nations, and especially of China. 
Even he who doubts the adaptation of this key must con- 
fess, that all our other keys have failed to open the heart 
of that peculiar —_ Neither the pomp nor the power 
of British embassy made any favourable impression 
upon them. Both the wealth and the honour of the East 
India Company, although before them for ages, and that 
in splendid forms, have failed to win their confidence, or 
even to command their respect, as a nation. They have 
neither “ danced” to the “ piping” of diplomacy and mo- 
nopoly, nor “ wept” to the “ mourning” of private adven- 
ture. Our greatness has not amazed them, nor our science 
fascinated them. We have played all our parts before 
them but one; and still China, like the deaf adder, has 
shut her ears against the voice of the charmer, charmed 
he ever so wisely! We are yet represented as little 
better than demons, and at best only as barbarians ! 

“So much for what commerce has done, whilst work- 
ing without Christianity in China! It has laid no hold 
upon either the affections or the curiosity of the people. 
Even the gratification it has ministered to their worst 
passions, has not subdued their weakest prejudices, but 
rather exasperated and confirmed their contempt for the 
foreigner, throughout al the interior, at least. What, 
then, can commerce call to its aid, if religion can lend it 
no efficient help? It cannot call on government to ne- 

tiate at the cannon’s mouth. Free trade cannot be 
forced, even by war, in such an empire as China; if war 
itself were not criminal. Nothing less than the subjuga- 
tion of the empire could compel its trade ; and its subju- 
gation is, happily, an impossibility.” Ib. p. 8. 

We differ entirely from the writer upon this 
point; but we readily concede that its subjuga- 
tion is not desirable. We want the commerce of 
China, not the extension of our Asiatic territory ; 
otherwise the Tartar yoke is not so dear to the 
Chinese as to make them disposed to fight very hard 
for their emperor. The possession of the emperor’s 
person would, in all probability, settle the matter 
as easily as the transfer of the Mogul empire to a 
company of merchants was effected. Nor should 
we anticipate much difficulty in retaining the con- 
quest by a pacific and conciliatory policy. We 
shall not, however, be understood as counseling 
or desiring aggressive measures of any kind. It 
is not our intention to go into either political or 
commercial speculations on the present occasion ; 
nor shall we even moot the opium question, bnt 
must content ourselves with strongly recommend- 
ing to attentive perusal the letter before us. We 
return to the question, is China open to the gos- 
pel? The answer supplied in the “ Appeal,” 
though somewhat too rhetorical and declamatory 
for our taste, deserves the serious consideration of 
the Christian public. 


“If it be not, then, more than three hundred millions, 
or one third of the human race, are placed beyond the 
reach of the wide and warm sympathies of livin 

church of the living God! Isthis likely? His spiritua 
life must be at very low ebb, who can take for granted, 
that China is ‘hermetically sealed!’ Father, forgive all 
who have repeated this insult against the gospel commis- 
sion: they knew not what they said. They durst not 
have said in plain terms,—That the girdling and guard- 
ed wall of China is as impassable as ‘the great gulf, 
fixed’ between hell and heaven. Any tongue, which 
would try to say that, would cleave to the roof of its 
mouth. No Christian audience would allow any man to 
translate the chemical phrase into scriptural English : for 
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it implies, that China is as much impaled from hope as 
hell itself. Where is the difference—if we * cannot pass 
tothem?’ This is just the position of all in heaven 
towards all in hell; and as that is the final position of 
the church, it cannot be her present position to the world. 

“*Ts then China open to the gospel?’ What do you 
mean by ‘open?’ It is certainly not open in the same 
sense as the presidencies of India, the tribes of Africa, 
and the islands of the Pacific. It is not open, as the 
three continents were to the first missionaries of the 
cross. But it is not shut. It never was shut entirely. 
It never can be ‘ hermetically sealed.’ ‘He who hath 
the keys of David,’ set before his church ‘ an open door, 
which no man can shut,’ into all nations, when he com- 
manded her to preach the gospel unto all nations. The 
Emperors of China have, indeed, tried to shut it, and 
declared it shut ; and we, alas! have believed it to be so. 
They never believed their own pretences! They never 
could have believed them, except during the pauses of 
Asiatic enterprise and ambition. Protestants alune have 
been weak enough to believe Chinese pretences! The 
Bhuddists of the first century found the door open enough 
for their idolatry ; and the Nestorians of the seventh cen- 
tury, for their heresy ; and the Mahometans of the eighth 
century for their Koran ; and the Papists of the thirteenth 
century, for their Mass. Thus, whenever “ Jnveniam 
viam aut faciam,’ has been the maxim of any sect or 
system, they have scaled the imperial wall, and penetrated 
far enough into the celestial empire, to prove that neither 
were impassable. It was not, indeed, for such missions 
that Christ opened or kept open the door of Chima : but 
he permitted them to enter in succession, in order to prove 
to his own church, that no man could shut any door, 
which ‘the keys of the House of David’ had once 
opened. 

“Ignorance has been one great cause of our apathy 
hitherto. Accordingly, at the times of this ignorance 
God has winked. But now the darkness is past! Gutzlaff 
has proclaimed to Europe and America, that ‘no country 
in Asia, ruled by native princes, is so easy of access’ as 
China. ‘The people fairly robbed me of my books.’ ‘I 
intend to make a voyage through the whole of central 
China, up to Thibet and Bengal; a matter as practica- 
ble as a voyage from Rhio to Batavia.’ Well might one 
of the missionaries (Medhurst) say,‘ If we had known 
this twenty years ago, how many fruitless experiments 
and useless expenditures might have been spared ; for, 
instead of spending strength and resources in small con- 
tracted spheres in the Malayan Archipelago, amongst a 
few thousand emigrants, we might have gone directly to 
China, and traveled through the length and breadth of 
the land, distributing the Word of Life, and proclaiming 
spiritual freedom to millions. But, even now, it is not 
too late to retrieve what has been lost, if labourers 
abroad, and the churches at home, awake to a sense of 
their duty.’ 

“America has begun the work. She remembers that 
the Jesuits sent the very flower of their army to conquer 
China for the Pope; and she is pledging the flower of 
her ‘noble army’ of missionaries to attempt its conquest 
for Christ. ‘Two of them are already in the field. And 
what is their opinion of the enterprise? They frankly 
confess it is perilous; that they have no security from 
the government for safety or continuance; that they may 
even peril the lives of the natives by trying to convert 
them, and thus be themselves ‘stigmatised as murderers.’ 
Thus they weigh consequences: but they add,‘ The ex- 
periment will be made.’ This view of ease is not at 
variance with Gutzlaff’s. They write, be it remembered, 
under the meridian of Canton—where the laws are most 
rigid, and the police strong ; whereas Gutzlaff speaks of 
central China and the principal northern parts; and 
there the empire is as open to misssionaries as to mer- 
chants. Will, then, the former be less enterprising than 
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the latter? ‘God forbid; and let all the people say, 
Amen.’ ” 
* * * * * . 

“ It was not thus that the primitive church viewed the 
Roman emperors. She cared nothing for their opinions 
or their power, when these stood between her and her 
duty to Chri She took Domitian into account, just as 
she did the devil; only that she might take effectual 
measures to defeat both his strength and stratagem. 
She kept her protests and prophecies against idolatry 
ringing throughout the empire, just in proportion to 
Cwsar’s wrath against Christianity. She could not tame 
him, but she made him feel that he could not silence nor 
intimidate her. He could not so entrench himself in 
power or pleasure, as to shut out the sound of that chal- 
lenge which she gave to the gods of Rome. It kept both 
the camp and the cabinet of Cwsar sleepless. He was 
not allowed to imagine for a moment that his eagles or 
his edicts had frightened the church. She had more 
mercy on the soul of Cesar himself, as well as on the 
world, than to act any part which could lead him to flat- 
ter himself with the hupes of her extinction. 

“ Not thus has the Emperor of China been treated! 
He is left, if not led, to suppose that Christ is afraid of 
Confucius, and that Christendom has no objeet but com- 
merce or conquest. Church of the living God! undeceive 
him at once. You have made him a dreamer by your 
cowardice; break his dreams by your courage. 
weapons of your warfare can soon do this ; for they ‘ are 
not carnal, but spiritual.’ He does not understand moral 
power, and therefore he knows not how to resist it. 
Thunder without artillery, and attack without arms, 
would confound his policy. He has nothing but brate 
force to bring forward against Christian zeal. His phi- 
losophers have no genius, and his priests no fascination, 
and his creed no charms. No emperor, with whom 
Christianity ever grappled, bad so little moral power. 
He wields his empire by custom, not by motives; by 
system, not by sympathy or sentiment. He has thus to 
hold upon the hopes or fears which 


* Wander through eternity.’ 


And through it they do wander. Even the dream of a 
terrestrial immortality haunts the people, notwithstand- 
ing all their fruitless experiments to discover the elixir of 
life. Shall such a people be left without ‘ the water of 
life 2” God forbid !"*—Open China, pp. 10—16. 


One of the greatest impediments to the en- 
trance and progress of protestant missionaries in 
the Chinese cominions has, in time past, been 
the influence of the Romish priests. “It is diffi- 
cult to determine,” Mr. Abeel remarks, “to what 
extent the forces of catholicism have been weak- 
ened in China.” 


“ Since the general expulsion of the European priests, 
numbers have ventured, and are continually venturing, 
into the interior, although they have generally been con- 
veyed to their charge in a clandestine manner. Some 
have been sent from Macao to Pekin, to supply the board 
of mathematicians ; but the emperor’s request, and their 
avowed object in compliance, were equally distinct from 
all ecclesiastical interference. Very recently, one of 
them was transferred from Pekin to Canton with con- 





* We are happy to learn that, under the influence of 
these considerations, a society has been formed in the 
metropolis for the promotion of female education in 
China, India, and the East; auxiliary to the efforts of the 
missionary societics in Eastern Asia. The Duchess of 
Beaufort has allowed her name to stand as president of 
the society, which reflects much honour upon the ladies 
who have originated it. 
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siderable p, and with the intention of returning to 
Europe. It was said by many, to be a plan of the em- 
peror to get him respectably out of the country; others 
maintain that he requ rmission to visit his aged 
mother before her death. owever this may be, I am 
informed that at present, there is but one lic priest 
employed in the emperor's service; and for the last 
twenty years no others have been invited. 

. following estimate of the catholic forces was ob- 
tained from one of their more credible priests by a pro- 
fessed friend of both of us. Connected with the French 
mission, are two bishops, four or five European mission- 
aries, thirty native missionaries, and 51,000 converts. 
Portuguese mission: one bishop, one European mission- 
ary, twenty-nine native missionaries, and 80,000 con- 
verts. At Macao, they have two seminaries, eight 
European missionaries, and 1,000 converts. Italian 
mission: four European missionaries, 30,000 converts. 
Spanish mission: one bishop, two European mission- 
aries, and 35,000 converts.” 


This will give a total of four bishops, eighteen 
European missionaries, fifty-nine native mis- 
sionaries, and 197,000 converts. The results, 
inconsiderable as they are, ought to provoke pro- 
testant Christians to emulation. The numerical 
success of British missionary labours has hitherto 
been small; yet, Leang Afa, and his nine or ten 
associates, who “with one heart and united 
minds continue to serve the Lord and practise 
his holy doctrines of the gospel,” present to the 
eye of enlightened faith, a more unequivocal 
testimony to the power of the truth, and a more 
encouraging earnest of the future triumphs of the 
cross, than the two hundred thousand converts to 
popery. Mr. Abeel had the gratification of meet- 
ing this “first fruits” of China at the rooms of 
the late Dr. Morrison, whose lamented decease 
has, for the time, cast such a gloom over the 
prospects of the mission. He describes Leang 
Afa as evidently possessing, with the zeal of an 
apostle, the spirit of a martyr. “The feelings 
he expressed, in welcoming missionaries to his 
benighted country, were awakened in us at the 
sight of one in whom appeared so distinctly the 
image of the Saviour.” 

The first six chapters of the present volume 
describe the author’s voyage to China, and his 
visit to Macao and Canton. He thence pro- 
ceeded to Java. At Batavia, Mr. A. had some 
conversation with a number of Cochin-Chinese 
converts to the Romish faith. 


“ It was conducted partly in French, a limited know- 
ledge of which they had acquired from the catholic 
priests in their country; partly in Malay, picked up in 
trading; and partly by means of the Chinese written 
character. They professed the catholic religion, and 
evinced a degree of caution and bigotry which had, no 
doubt, been inspired by calculating leaders. ‘To employ 
their own expresssion, there were thousands upon thou- 
sands of catholics in the country, and priests from 
France, Portugal, Bengal, and Americt. They spoke of 
convents belonging to different orders of monks. It was 
quite evident from their questions and remarks, that they 
had been apprised of the exertions of protestants, and 
prepared for a probable encounter. 

“ A tract was presented, containing nothing obnoxious 
to catholicism, but their imagination soon furnished it 
with the most pernicious doctrines; and though they did 
not read a single page, they were perfectly aware of its 
soul-destroying contents. ‘1 heir princigal objections to 
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the religion of the Dutch and English were, the want of 
celibacy among the priests, and of auricular confession 
among the people. They spoke of the instruction they 
had derived from catechisms ; such as the frequent wor- 
ship of la trés sainte Vierge ; but, upon being asked if 
they had read the Bible, replied in Chinese, it was for- 
bidden, disapproved ; adding in French, It is contraband. 
One of them enquired of M. how many disciples he had. 
The indirect reply often was, that he deemed something 
beyond the mere profession indispensable to true religion, 
and consequently never included in such an estimate 
those who were not sincere. ‘Ah,’ said the shrewd en- 
quirer, ‘the fault is in your doctrines; if they were true, 
there would be no lack of genuine disciples.’ He was 
asked what he considered true doctrine. ‘Oh,’ said he, 
ironically, ‘ your books are full of it.’ ‘But you know 
nothing of the contents of our books, and how are you 
qualified to condemn them?’ ‘I have no time,’ said he, 
*to prattle any longer with you ; and waited only long 
enough to hear that the truth was of sufficient importance 
to demand his time, and that a good man ought to make 
it a matter of the most diligent enquiry. 

“ This, then, is the effect of Romanism, falsely termed 
Christianity ; and this the barrier it erects against the 
pure doctrines of the cross. If the word of these men 
can be relied on, how widely prevalent must be its errors, 
and anti-Christian its influence in Cochin China !” 


In a note, Mr. Abeel states, that he subse- 
quently learned, that ten Romish missionaries 
oes Zuropean and four native) had arrived at 

atavia on their way to Cochin China. Accord- 
ing to their statement, there are 300,000 catholics 
in Cochin China and Tong-king. “ According 
to the authority upon which is given the number 
of catholics in China, there are in Tong-king and 
Cochin China, four bishops, fifteen European 
missionaries, upwards of one hundred native 
missionaries, and more than 400,000 converts. 
More than three-fourths of this number are in 
Tong-king.” Recent advices from these parts 
refer to internal disorders, in which the Chris- 
tians are implicated; and a severe persecution is 
stated to have been raging against them. There 
can be no doubt that political causes, and possibl 
the misguided zeal and ambition of the Romish 
priests, have had more to do with such disturb- 
ances, than religious animosities. 

From Java Mr. Abeel proceeded to Singapore, 
and thence to Siam, where he spent some months, 
which were devoted to the study of the Chinese 
and Siamese languages. The following extracts 
from the journal kept during his residence at 
Bangkok, will be read with deep interest. 

“ An event occurred to-day, which we earnestly pray 
may be repeated, until the whole kingdom is converted 
to Christ. A priest of a very respectable appearance and 
train, sent a messenger before him, to inform us that he 
had read our book with approbation, and being unable to 
comprehend some of its doctrines, would be happy to re- 
ceive from our lips a solution of its difficulties. He wait- 
ed a short distance from the house, until the messenger 
returned to him with a favourable answer. He remained 
a long time, and plied us with such questions as con- 
vinced us that he had thought deeply on the subjects. 
The Saviour of sinners was the burden of his enquiries 
—who He was—what was the distinction between Him 
and the Father—whether His love extended to men of all 
nations—how He expiated the sins of the guilty—and 
whether God the Father bore an equal affection to the 
world. He was particular in enquiring about the nature 
of sin, the process by which the heart could be sanctified, 
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and the manner of divine worship. Many points of mi- 
nor importance were , and a number of their 
own opinions submitted to the test of our faith. Such 
was the earnestness of the man, that when he thought his 
uestions not perfectly understood, he would turn toa 
China youth in his train, and beg him to put the enquiry 
in Chinese. It afforded a good opportunity for preach- 
ing the gospel, to apparent advantage, and many most 
important ideas were suggested to his enquiring mind. 

“ Sept. 10th. Three priests of distinction spent part of 
the evening with us. Probably with the fears, though 
evidently not the object of Nicodemus, they came “ by 
night.” They had been before, and greatly interested us 
by their mild and friendly demeanour. Of Jesus and 
his religion, they always speak with approbation, though 
we fear not always with sincerity. It is delightful that 
his blessed name, and some knowledge of his character 
and offices, are becoming familiar to these deluded men. 
It is by no means uncommon for us to be saluted by the 
title of disciples of Jesus—often with an encomium upon 
the gracious Being whom we serve. The folly and con- 
sequences of idol worship were pointed ary pe to-night, 
and the unpublished Scripture, containing the sermon on 
the mount, given to one of them to read aloud. 

“ That their own religion sits or ae many of 
them is evident, from numerous facts. 1c of them do 
not hesitate to eat, and even to ask us for, articles strictly 
prohibited in their laws. Though not allowed to partake 
of any thing after the mid-day meal, two of our visiters 
had infringed the rules before, and were waiting to-night 
only for the assent of their superior. Since our arrival, 
the priests have constituted a large proportion of our 
visiters. Hundreds, probably thousands, have applied for 
books and medicines, and not a few of them have become 
very sociable, and frequently spend part of the day or 
evening with us. They express not the least aversion 
to the dissemination of a faith which they might know 
is both opposite and destructive to their own. Many of 
them, there is every reason to believe, care nothing about 
their own religion, and know as little about ours. Not 
expecting to remain in these monasteries beyond their 
term of pupilage, they appear to feel themselves quite as 
much at liberty to gratify their curiosity, as to sacrifice 
it to an object in which they have no permanent interest. 
Selected from all classes of society, and destined to fill 
all stations in public life—having abundant leisure to 
read, and seemingly desirous to learn the contents of our 
little volume—we should be callous indeed, if our hearts 
did not often move with sorrow for their blindness, and 
prompt the most fervent intercessions on their behalf. 

* Our mest frequent visiter was introduced to us by a 
note from Gutzlaff, in which he is recommended as ‘ a 
friend of truth, thoroughly versed in the doctrines of 
Buddhism, humble and docile, a chaplain to his majesty.’ 
He is far above the standard of his countrymen, and one 
of the finest models of unchristianisod men we ever saw. 
He evinces nothing of the idle curiosity of his country- 
men ; but is fond of science, and particularly anxious to 
learn the habits, languages, and religions of other na- 
tions. He comes often for instruction, and proves him- 
self an assiduous and apt scholar. There is something 
more than ordinarily engaging in his countenance 
and deportment, and the ae Pl he has acquired of 
Christianity, and the apparent candour with which he 
speaks of the gracious Redeemer, render tenfold more 
deplorable his remaining darkness, and controlling fears. 
At his first visit, we gave him the manuscript life of Jesus, 
which he read ; since that he has taken different parts of 
the unpublished Gospels for perusal.” 

Mr. Abeel, after returning to Singapore, paid a 
second visit to Bangkok; previously to his em- 
barking, May 25, 1833, for England. Some use- 
ful information may be gleaned from his notices 





Archipelago, but we meet with nothing in this 
art of the volume that will be very new to Eng- 
ish readers who are already in possession of Mr. 

Gutzlaff’s journal, Mr. Tomlin’s modest little 
ublication, Bennet and Tyerman’s Missionary 

oyage, and other works, reviewed in our pages. 





From the London Atheneum. 


Excursions in the Mediterranean. By Major 
Sir Grenville T. Temple, Bart. 2vols. Lon- 
don: Saunders & Otley. 


There are few countries so rich in historical 
associations as northwestern Africa; there is 
none in which the traces of former greatness 
have been so completely obliterated. There is 
scarcely a plain, mountain, river, bay, or cape, 
that does not recall the memory of nations once 
powerful and gallant: Africans, Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans—Goths, Vandals, Byzan- 
tines—Arabs, Spaniards, and Turks ; but now, to 
use the words of Fletcher— 


Hardly the place of such antiquity 
Or note of these great monarchies we find ; 
Only a fading verbal memory, 
And empty name in writ is left behind : 
But when this second life and glory fades, 
And sinks at length in time’s obscurer shades, 
A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 


The Christian views this country with still 
more painful feelings. In the fifth century there 
were a hundred and thirty-two episcopal sees in 
the proconsular province alone ; nearly four hun- 
dred bishops attended the council of Carthage ; 
but now, ages have elapsed since a Christian 
community existed in Barbary. Nor are these 
regions destitute of modern interest! France 
since the conquest of Algiers, has been engaged 
in the great experiment of reviving the ancient 
agriculture and commercial eminence of northern 
Africa, and, independent of all political consider- 
ation, we cannot avoid watching the result with 
anxious Interest. 

Sir Grenville Temple visited the regencies of 
Algiers and Tripoli without any design of 
“making a book ;” it was only since his return 
that he has been induced to transcribe and 
arrange his daily journal; there is, consequently, 
a want of order and consistency in the volumes, 
subjects of little interest occupy disproportionate 
om others of great moment are only slightly 
glanced at, or wholly neglected. Our quotations, 
consequently, must be as miscellaneous as the 
work itself. We shall begin with the French at 
Algiers, who are, it appears, anxious to make it 
resemble Paris. 


“ About half why between the two gates the French 
have lately cleared away an extensive space of 
which is called Place du Gouvernement, and which is to 
be faced with public offices and other edifices, built ac- 
cording to European models: the erection of a church 
and of a theatre has already been ordered. ° ad 
The principal mosque was pulled down by the French to 
make room for the new square, and another in the Rue 
du Divan was shortly to be consecrated to Christian 
worship. All the houses are numbered, and the streets 
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have received names, the medley of which is curious, 
for we read, Rue Annibal, Orléans, Sophonisba, du Chat, 
Belisaire, Trois Couleurs, Barbarossa, Sidney Smith, 
Numides, la Charte, Lotophagus, Etat-Major, &e. * 

“ Algiers is daily assuming a more European aspect ; 
hats are nearly as often seen as turbans, cigars have re- 
placed the long pipes, and the Moorish bazaars give way 
to the glazed windows of French shops. Upwards of 
fifty merchants have established counting-houses, and a 
considerable number of tradesmen and mechanics, includ- 
ing, of course, a full proportion of modistes, couturiéres, 
and perruquiers, are thickly seattered about. Eleven 
grand cafés with billiard-tables, four grand hotels (which 
are, however, execrable), three restaurateurs, one hun- 
dred eating-houses, two cabinets littéraires, one circus, 
a cosmorama, &c. have already been established, and 
cabriolets and omnibuses were shortly to ply from the Bab 
hazoon to Mustafa Pasha, and from Bab el haout to the 
dey’s country villa.” 


_ The army of occupation is composed of rather 
discordant materials :— 


a the corps which compose the French army 
of tion in Africa, I particularly remarked the 
Zuaves regiment, formed of the followers of Muham- 
med’s religion, but serving under the banner of the cross. 
This phenomenon, though existing, as we all know, in 
the vast regions of our Asiatic possessions, I certainly 
never expected to have seen repeated by the fanatic 
tribes of th: Mauritanian shores; such, however, was the 
case, and fruza ali accounts I received, these men were 
as subordinate and faithful to their new masters as the 
sons of France themse\ves. * bs ad ® ad 

“ There is also a corps called la légion de Paris, com- 
posed originally of the scum and refuse of the population 
of the French capit:l, whose irregular and insubordinate 
conduct soon gainec| for them, from the troops of the line, 
the sowbriquet of Bedouins de Paris ; it is, however, but 
justice to add, that before the enemy they have always 
rivaled in bravery the best and oldest corps of the line. 
In additioa to this is a Légion Etrangére, composed of 
the most heterogeneous materials, collected from all 
nations.” 

Such soldiers cannot be expected to be very 
orderly in their conduct; and, accordingly, we 
find a large portion of the Moniteur Algerien 
occupied by the sentences of courts martial, in 
which severe punishments are inflicted for crimes 
of violence and fraud, the former, as might be 
—— being the more frequent. 

he Algerines were not destitute of naval 
heroes ; our author mentions one, whose exploits 
deserve to be recorded. 


“ Hammooda Rais, a native of the wild regions of the 
Atlas, who entered the navy of his country at the age of 
seventeen, and greatly distinguishing himself by his 
talents and intrepidity, was in a few years raised to the 
command of a frigate. In 1801 he carried, by i 
a Portuguese frigate, of much superior force to his own, 
and which had been purposely fitted out and equipped to 


- 


capture him. In 1810 we find him an admiral, in com- 

mand of three frigates, cruising off the rock of Lisbon. 

The P. who had then a large force stationed in 

the roads of Gibraltar, detached from it one ship of the 

line and three frigates to intercept him. The Algerine 

poo 7% bay of Gibraltar under easy sail, and when 
saw 


Portu hove 
to offer battle to his enemy. 


to off Europa Point, in order 
On this, one of the Porta- 
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chored in Gibraltar roads, and the Algerine continued 
his course, and performed a very successful cruise in the 
Mediterranean. The Portuguese admiral was tried, and, 
not only honourably acquitted, but also highly compli- 
mented for the bravery he had displayed in looking at 
the foe. During the war between Tunis and Algiers, 
Hammooda greatly distinguished himself, and in 1811 
captured a Tuniseen frigate of thirty-two guns, having on 
board their admiral. He however assumed no credit to 
himself for this victory, as other parts of his squadron 
were at this time in sight. After having become the 
terror of the Mediterranean, he in 1815 fell in with the 
Guerriere, a frigate of the United States, with which 
nation the Algerines were then at war, afid immediately 
determined to defend his ship in such a manner as to 
justify the reputation he had acquired. His frigate was 
taken, but his feelings were spared the mortification of 
his giving up his sword, for he was killed before she sur- 
wed om dying, as he had lived, without ever having 
struck his flag to an enemy.” 


A more extraordinary personage is Yusuf, now 
a colonel in the French service, whose gallant 
capture of Bona is probably remembered by most 
of our readers. We must quote some account of 
his history :— 

“Yusuf is by birth a Frenchman, his name Louis 
Tesser, and his father was intendant of Napoleon’s 
police at Elba. Young Louis having run away from 
schvol at Leghorn, was with one of his comrades in a 
café, when being invited by some Tuniseens, who were 
there at the time, to visit their ship, they repaired on 
board, and whilst employed in eating sweetmeats below, 
the vessel put to sea. Landed at Tunis, he became the 
property of the bey, and received the regular education 
of a Mamlook. The military exercises, the beautiful 
horses, the splendid arms and dresses, all pleased him so 
much, that he felt no desire to return to France. 

“An intrigue he had with one of the bey’s harem 
obliged him to fly, after having narrowly escaped death, 
for which purpose he was obliged to remain shat up three 
hours in a large hall-clock. He was received on board a 
French man-of-war, and went to Algiers, where he en- 
tered the French service, and distinguished himself at 
the battle of Mahdia. He returned on a mission to Tu- 
nis, but under the protection of the French flag, and it 
was on his way back to Algiers that he seized upon 
Bona.” 


Yusuf showed every possible kindness to the 
English travellers, and was particularly attentive 
to the ladies of the party. He commands a co 
of native cavalry, which he has rendered the 
most effective in the French army of occupation, 
by judiciously introducing no more of European 
discipline than was consistent with the habits of 
the Arabs and Moors. 

From the regency of Algiers we proceed to 
that of Tunis. The traces of the ancient har- 
bours of Carthage may still be found, but the 
large marsh in the neighbourhood of that city 
has been changed into a lake by a violent storm 
in 1831, and seems capable of being formed into 
a better naval station than any that the Cartha- 
inians possessed. The mode of fishing on this 
ake is somewhat strange :—“ A floating platform 
is towed astern of a boat, which rows about in 
different directions; the fish follow, and, in their 
gambols, jump upon it, and are caught by a boy, 
placed there with a bucket ready to receive 


them.” 








To those who remember the enthusiasm with 
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which Chateaubriand speaks of every thing con- 
nected with antiquity, in his very entertaining 
and somewhat conceited travels, the following 
anecdotes will appear extraordinary. 


“ M. Chateaubriand does not, however, from his own ac- 
count, seem to have felt sufficient interest in the ruins of 
Carthage, to pay them much attention. He landed at 
Tunis in 1807, and remained there six weeks, during 
which time he never quitted the house of M. Devoise, the 
French consul. When the time of his departure arrived, 
he went to the Goletta, for the purpose of embarking; but 
the vessel having been detained one day longer, he was 
induced by M? Humberg, a Dutch engineer officer, to visit 
the locale of Carthage, where he is said to have remain- 
ed even more than half an hour. This insouciance on his 
part becomes, however, less surprising, from his former 
acknowledgment, that though residing some days at Ka- 
hira, he had never visited the pyramids, though this did 
not prevent his name being carved upon their summit. 
‘Je chargeai M. Caffe,’ he says, ‘ d’€crire mon nom sur 
ces grands tombeaux, selon !"usage, & la premiére occa- 
sion: |’on doit remplir tous les petits devoirs d’an pieux 
voyageur.’ ” 


Immediately after their arrival at Tunis our 
travellers were introduced to the bey, who re- 
ceived them with great kindness. He appears to 
be a wise and humane governor, but his probable 
successor is directly the reverse. On the invita- 
tion of the bey, Lady Temple and her sisters 
paid a visit to the ladies of the harem; as ladies 
are the best judges of each other, we shall extract 
her ladyship’s account of this sanctuary, and its 
principal inmates. 


“We were received at the entrance of the palace by 
Giuseppino Raffo, the bey’s Bash Kasak, who, leading us 
up a short staircase, consigned us over to the charge of 
a Christian woman, who, addressing us in Italian, con- 
ducted us to a door, where stood her highness, the Lillah 
Kebirah, ready to receive us. She took me by the hand, 
and not speaking any other language but Arabic herself, 
addressed a great many compliments to us, through the 
Christian woman, who was a Tuscan, and served as in- 
terpreter. We passed through a patio, paved with white 
marble, covered in with a silk awning, and surrounded 
by arcades, in their turn supported by fluted pillars, like- 
wise of white marble. In each corner was a beautiful 
vase-shaped fountain to cool the air in this delightful spot, 
than which nothing could look more truly oriental, and 
carrying one in imagination completely into those en- 
chanting scenes described in the Arabian Nights. Under 
the arcades were seated a number of fat, unwieldy crea- 
tures, talking furiously, and looking most attentively at 
us. No etiquette seemed to reign amongst them, for, on 
the Lillah’s approach, they none of them rose, but retain. 
ed their half-reclining posture, with the exception of those 
blacks, who, from their meaner dress, I imagine were 
very subordinate slaves, and who, as she , came up 
and kissed the palm and back of her hand. Her dress 
was rich, and, though shapeless, | thought not ugly : in- 
deed they are right in covering themselves with this loose 
sort of robe; for the immense size to which they all attain, 
from the constant use of the bath, wearing no stays, and 
taking no exercise, would be quite disgusting, unless con- 
cealed by their dress.” 


A table of perfumed cakes and sweetmeats 
was provided for the guests; and during their re- 
ast, a little incident occurred, which shows the 
oorish women to have strong motherly feeling. 


Me. The Lillah asked if I had no children, and on hear- 
ing that I had a little boy, enquired why I had not 
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brought him, and seemed really sorry; all the Moors, 
both male and female, being very fond of children. 
When we had finished our luscious repast, she ordered 
all the remaining cakes to be put into a basket, and de- 
sired that I would take them for my child. She had her 
own little boy of about two years old in her arms; he 
was a miserable, sickly-looking child, and by his em- 
broidered dress made to appear still more so; he wore a 
shasheah tight to the head, with an enameled chain 
wound about it, and chains and amulets hung round his 
neck.” 

The amusements of these secluded ladies are 
very limited. 

“On going down the stairs, which are all paved with 
glazed tiles, as in all Moorish houses, we went across a 
little square garden into a large vaulted gallery, delight- 
fully cool, with 4 fountain playing in the centre, full of 
gold fish. Here, the interpreters told me, the ladies come 
to amuse themselves in summer by looking at the fish. 
What a delightful, intellectual amusement! but the poor 
creatures are allowed no other, and it is a very mistaken 
notion that they all despise us for going out for amuse- 
ment, and that they think themselves much happier for 
being always obliged to stay at home. Indeed, I am 
sure they envy Christian women very much in that re- 
spect, notwithstanding what many affirm, that do 
not wish for more liberty ; for I never spoke to a Turk- 
ish or a Moorish woman, the bey's wife included, who 
did not say with a sigh that she longed to go out with 
freedom.” 


The tournaments exhibited by the Arabs on 
marriage festivals, recall the memory of the days 
of European chivalry ; we can scarcely imagine 
a more animating spectacle. 


“The tournament field is oblong, and bordered by 
rows of spectators, who form its boundaries by sitting 
cross-legged round the open space. The best riders of 
the tribe, mounted on the most active horses, are then 
introduced into the arena, the men being clothed with 
as much splendour as their means will permit them, while 
the chargers ate covered with large silk housings of dif- 
ferent colours, reacliing to the ground, and resembling 
those of ancient knights, as represeated in Froissart. 
Some of the Arabs then commence making their horses 
dance to the sound of drums and trumpets, whilst men 
on foot occasionally rush forward and discharge their 
muskets close to the horses’ ears. Others dash forward 
at full speed along the line of seated spectators, as close 
to their feet as they possibly can, without actually tram- 
pling upon them: and every now and then suddenly 
throwing their horses on their haunches, spin them 
round on their hind legs, and resume in the opposite 
direction their wild career. It is a nervous sight to be- 
hold, for you momentarily expect to see some person or 
child crushed beneath the horses’ hoofs ; but no accident 
ever happens, and men, women, and children, maintain 
their seats with the greatest calmness and feeling of se- 
curity, saluting any well-executed point of horsemanship 
with loud and exulting shouts of approbation, whilst the 
women accompany them with the usual but indescribable 
cries of the quick-repeated In-lu-lu-lu ; in return for which 
they are covered with clouds of sand and dust, which the 
impetuous coursers throw up behind them. Three or 
four others, dashing their sharp stirrups into the flanks 
of their impatient steeds, rush madly along the length of 
the arena, shouting forth their tekbir, or war-cries, and 
whirling round their heads the long and silver-adorned 
Arab guns, which they discharge at the spectators when 
they have reached the farthest extremity of the lists. 
Others engage with swords soldiers on foot, i 
round their adversaries in incredibly small twist- 
ing their horses suddenly round, and then circling to the 
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other hand ; and I know not which most to admire, the 
activity and su of the rider or of his horse. 
Others, whilst at full speed, will lean over, and without 
in the least reducing their pace, pick up from the ground 
a piastre or any other equally small object, thrown down 
for the purpose. These sports form on the whole one of 
the gayest and most animated scenes I ever beheld, in- 
creased as it is by the waving of many silken sanjaks of 
the brightest colours, by the music, the report of fire- 
arms, the war-cries of the performers, and the shouts of 
the spectators.” 

The Tuniseens have been always gallant sail- 
ors ; a recent proof of their valour occurred not 
many years ago, and there is sad evidence in the 
account of it, given by our author, that the Christ- 
ians had not always a right to reproach the Bar- 
bary States with cruelty. 

“ A small schooner of ten guns, belonging to the kiayah 
of the Goletta, was cruising off Civita Vecchia, when she 
fell in with two papal frigates, one mounting thirty-six 
guns, and the other twenty-eight ; against these she main- 
tained a t action, which on , after seven 
hours a half fighting, by her going down with her 
colours still flying ; the surviving part of her crew were 
picked up by the enemy and on slaves, being obliged 
to work in chains for three years upon the fortifications 
and arsenals of Civita Vecchia—and this in a country 
governed by the Father of the Christian religion, and 
who, in common with all other European nations, has 
lavished on the Barbary powers the deepest curses and 
abuses for thus treating their prisoners.” 

_ The memory of another example of Christian 
intolerance is singularly preserved in the ruinous 
city of Ghar-el-Milah. 

“ Many of the families at Ghar-el-Milah are descend- 
ants from the Spanish Moors ; and though none of them 
have retained any portion of the language of Spain, yet 
many still possess the keys of their houses in Granada 
and other towns.” 

Sir Grenville Temple undertook an excursion 
through the interior of the Tuniseen regency, and, 
in genetal, had reason to be pleased with the treat- 
ment he received. At the very outset he had 
proof that the character of the Moors is not quite 
so dishonest as it is usually described. 

“ On our arrival at Nabel, we rode up to the sheik’s 
house, but found it shut, and the owner absent. Asking 
a man who was passing, if he knew where the chief was, 
he answered that he did not, but could find the key of his 
house—saying which, he introduced his hand into a hole 
and drawing it out, gave it up to us, by means of which 
we immediately took possession of the interior. I am 
afraid it would prove rather a dangerous experiment were 
we to impart to our neighbours in England the secret of 
where the house key is concealed.” 


It had been represented to our author, that he 
would encounter great danger in visiting Keer- 
wan, the very centre of Mohammedan bigotry in 
Africa ; he persevered, however, and escaped both 
injury and insult. His safety, probably, was owing 
to the protection of the kaeed or governor, whose 
administration of justice is equally prompt and 
severe. An anecdote related of this functionary, 
will showthat he is not very scrupulous in the 
punishment of delinquents :— 

“ During the reign of Hammooda Basha, the kaeed, 


who, according to custom, had made his rounds, and had 
ascertained from different travellers what they had paid 


ed a certain quantity of bread, which was found deficient 
in weight when placed in the kaeed’s scales. ‘The party 
proceeded to the baker’s whose scales gave correctly the 
weight at which he had sold the bread; on this the kaeed 
had them broken, when they were found to contain a 
quantity of quicksilver in a hollow tube, which could 
thus be made to throw its balance on either side. The 
baker’s oven happened at the moment to be properly 
heated, and the kaeed, without any farther trial, ordered 
the culprit to be immediately thrown into it. Hammooda 
having heard of this, remonstrated with the kaeed on his 
precipitancy, when he answered, ‘ I have done great good 
—bakers will in future deem it preferable to heat their 
ovens for bread of a proper weight, than to bake them- 
selves, of whatever weight they may chance to be.’” 


The flat coasts of Tunis seem to have gained 
upon the sea ; they abound in fish, but if any ecre- 
dit is due to the anecdote related by our author, 
they must be very dangerous to fishermen and 
bathers. 

“ In these shallow waters are caught great quantities 
of fish, by forming curved lines or pallisades some wa 
out to sea, with palm branches; by which the fish whic 
come up with the high water, are retained when it re- 
cedes. The horrid polypus, which is, however, greedily 
eaten, abounds, and some are of an enormous size; they 
prove at times highly dangerous to bathers. An instance 
of this occurred two years since; a Sardinian captain 
bathing at Jerbeh, felt one of his feet in the grasp of one 
of these animals: on this, with his other foot he tried to 
disengage himself, but the limb was immediately seized 
by another of the monster’s arms: he then with his 
hands endeavoured to free himself, but these also in suc- 
cession were firmly grasped by the polypus, and the poor 
man was shortly after found drowned, with all his limbs 
strongly bound together by the arms and legs of the fish ; 
and it is extraordinary that where this happened, the 
water was scarcely four feet in depth.” 


The success of Sir Grenville Temple will, 
probably, lead other travellers to explore this 
interesting country ; it may be some inducement 
to them to know that Englishmen are more favour- 
ed than other Christians in the Barbary States, 
though the reasons of this preference are not very 
consistent with history or geography :— 


“ The learned men told me that they looked upon the 
English nearly in the light of Mussulmen, stating that 
Mohammed the prophet had sent to acquaint them with 
his announcement of the true faith, and to request them 
to range themselves in the number of his disciples. The 
English answered that they felt deeply the truth of his 
religion, but that previous to openly adopting it, they re- 
quested explanations upon one or two trifling points, 
chiefly regarding the abolition of wine; unfortunately, 
however, before this letter reached Mekkah, the prophet 
had been taken up to the seventh heaven. Had his death 
been for a short time delayed, he would have explained 
any little difficulties, and we should have been faithful 
followers of the tenets of Mohammedanism. They also 
told me that England was the nearest country to Tunis, 
and that the Moors and English were, and always had 
been, the greatest friends.” 


We have omitted Sir Grenville Temple’s anti- 
quarian researches, though they are generally in- 
teresting, especially the identification of the places 
described by: Virgil in the first and fourth Aéneid ; 
but they yield in importance to the character of 
the living inhabitants of a country that now oc- 
cupies an important place in the general politics 
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From the Monthly Review. 


Nimrod’: Hunting Tours, including Noticee of 
the Principal Crack Riders of England ; to 
which are added Nimrod’s Letters on Riding 
to Hounds. London. M. A. Pittman. 1835. 


England is the country for fox-hunting. This 
sport has affected the character of its aristocracy, 
as truly as Oxford or Cambridge education has 
done. We cannot think for a moment of an old 
English gentleman, without seeing him, by the 
mind’s eye, at times booted for the chase, just as 
certainly as we conceive of him at the head of his 
hospitable board, or maintaining the high bearing 
of the descendant of a long line of illustrious an- 
cestors. If we could suppose that the day ever 
should arrive when the love of rural sports shall 
diminish, or be in disrepute amongst us, we may 
be sure that the destruction of that fresh nobility 
of spirit, which has hitherto obtained for the na- 
tion a peculiar renown, has been accomplished ; 
and that no system of legislative enactments ever 
can neutralise the injury thus sustained. Every 
one feels that the management of the horse is the 
most manly pastime he can engage in. The ani- 
mal is so docile, sagacious, noble, and beautiful, 
that there is a generous and exalting pride grati- 
fied in associating with him, and still more in 
cultivating a gentle mastery over his powers. In 
the chase, this mastery finds amplest scope. The 
excitement of the sport, the splendid courage of 
the horse, the strong influence of lovely nature, 
the fervour of life that is abroad, commingling 
and lending mutual aids, complete a glorious 
scene, that cannot but mould the human spirit to 
a kindred degree of rich and magnanimous emo- 
tions. But, not to be longer sentimental in an 
abstract sense, we turn to Nimrod’s Hunting 
Tours, to give our readers a taste of its right good 
English healthful contents, the production of a 
mind as fresh and green as the verdant fields that 
garnish the island. The anecdotes, sayings, and 
doings of sporting men, interspersed throughout 
these pages, lend the narratives a living character, 
and a continuous flow of natural feeling, that finds 
its way insensibly to the bosom of the reader, and 
makes riding to the hounds, even by the fireside, 
a charming pastime. 

Leicestershire is justly considered the first of 
the crack English counties for hunting. Its deep 
and rich soil is favourable for holding a scent: its 
enclosures are large, and its fences generally not 
insurmountable; and its gorse coverts numerous, 
but not too large, having been planted and ar- 
ranged with a particular eye to the convenience 
of fox-hunting. 

Many of our public men have been fearless and 
famous in the chase. Lord Sefton, for example, 
though a man of great weight, was for a time one 
of the most splendid Leicestershire riders to the 
hounds. He required the best and strongest horses, 
and gave the —_ prices; from five to eight 
hundred pounds, being common sums in his hunt- 
ing days for a hunter. We may be sure that such 
horses were magnificent animals. He had always 
three out cae dap for his riding. One of them 


was ridden close to him ; the third was kept ata 


portunity presented of getting up to his lord- 
hip, in case a fresh horse was required. It must 
have been a brilliant thing to see, when the chase 
furnished such men and cattle of mettle, rasping 
a fence, and the hounds in full ery. Sir Francis 
Burdett has been also celebrated for his nerve in 
the hunting field. We have heard, that it was 
comparatively late in life before he took to it, and 
that among his first .appenennans in the Leicester- 
shire Hunt, he asked who was the best rider to 
the hounds in the field. On being informed that 
Tom Smith was esteemed to be such, he from 
that time made it his study to keep up with this 
renowned sportsman, and to rival him; nor was 
it long ere he was one of the best riders in that 
favourite — 

But it is well known that clergymen—even 
doctors of divinity—have loved the chase. 

“ A hunting parson, and a parson who hunts, should 
not be confounded together; they are as different as 
Paley’s drunkard and the man who may sometimes be 
drunk. The following is a good anecdote on this sub- 
ject. The circumstance that gave rise to it occurred to 
a brother of my own, also of the sacerdotal order, and 
who can ride well to hounds. Trotting over one day to 
call on a brother clergyman, mounted on a clever gray 
horse, and rather good about the boots and breeches, he 
saw his friend walking at sonfe distance in his grounds, 
accompanied by another person. On cantering up to 
him, he found it was his diocesan. After looking him 
over for a minute or two, the bishop observed ; ‘ * * * * *, 
you put me in mind of a brother prelate of mine, who 
met one of his clergy in the road, not very canonically 
dressed (I don’t allude to you, added his ip), but 
mounted on a very fine black horse ; on which he patted 
him on the neck, and said, you are a noble animal, and 
I wish your master was as clerically dressed as you 
are.’ His lordship continued the joke by a second as- 
surance that he did not allude to my brother, and asked 
him to return with him to his palace to dinner. He 
thanked him, but told him he was afraid even to dine 
with a bishop on a Saturday. 

“ Bishops, however, are men. A few years since I 
passed two days in the same house with one of them, 
and, owing toa sporting man or two besides myself being 
of the party, we talked so much about hunting, that his 
lordship was heard to declare, that he really believed, if 
he had remained a little longer at * * * * *, he should 
have become a fox-hunter, though he had never worn a 
pair of boots in his life. 

“ The best anecdote of a bishop and hunting is yet to 
come. It is well known, that (though before I was born) 
a certain high-bred dignitary of the church kept a pack 
of fox-hounds, and was one of the best sportsmen of his 
day. When, however, the mitre adorned his brow, the 
hounds were transferred to his noble brother, who con- 
tinued them in great style, but the bishop did not attend 
them. Taking a ride, however, one day in a country in 
which he thought it not unlikely he might see something 
of them, he met the fox. The hounds were at fault; 
when, putting his finger under his wig, his lordship gave 
one of his beautiful view-halloos. ‘ k, halloo!’ said 
one of the field, The huntsman listened, and the halloo 
was repeated. ‘ That will do,’ said he, knowing his old 
master’s voice ; ‘ that’s gospel ——!” "—pp. 112, 113. 

We have curtailed the last portion of the last 
sentence in this extract, thinking it highly pro- 
fane, on such an occasion, even to copy the oath 
that therein is found. Very frequently do we de- 
tect, in this volume, the sacred words introduced, 
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to give emphasis to the anecdotes to which they 
belong. e fully believe that the author has 
done nothing more than faithfully report the lan- 
guage used on these occasions ; nor is it to be de- 
nied that sporting gentlemen are very apt to 
strengthen their oratory by such tremendous ex- 
clamations. The heat of the chase lends them 
an unwonted vehemence, and they mouth with 
marvellous hardihood the dreadest name. But it 
is not right, nor to be passed over Without strong 
animadversion, that an author should, in this per- 
manent form, violate the composure and satisfac- 
tion of every well regulated mind. If the pro- 
fanity of the sportsman was appalling, that of the 
recorder of it, in the above spirit, is not less so; 
for the humour, or the ludicrous nature of the an- 
ecdote is what is sought to be heightened by the 
unwarrantable | age. In Nimrod’s account of 
his hunting tour in Yorkshire, there is a scrip- 
tural pas quoted, that is equally objectionable ; 
to which alone we shall farther refer in adverting 
to the very blameable course frequently taken by 
him, in his attempt to lend spirit or attraction to 
his paragraphs. He has been speaking of a nar- 
row escape which a Mr. Fenton made in a fall, 
and in accounting for the accident, uses these 
words—“ The goddess of hunting, like other 
maids, is easily affronted, and when she knits her 
brow is of vindictive temper, sometimes requiring 
even human sacrifice. Mr. Fenton’s costume was 
ill-suited to her court: he was attired in white 
Russian-duck trowsers and Wellington-boots, 
looking very unlike a fox-hunter in the end of 
November. As his cloth was black, he ought to 
have remembered the words of the text—‘ How 
camest thou hither, not having the wedding gar- 
ment?” This is most offensive, and with other 
similar violations of good taste, must be marked 
as a serious blemish to his otherwise rightly con- 
ceived passages and unaffected representations. 

We have some good anecdotes connected with 
the Craven conntry. The Rev. Fulwar Fowle 
figures here. He was rector of Hungerford, and 
never failed being at his post in the hunting field, 
at the time that the author was with the hunt in 
that county. This reverend gentleman was also 
an active member of society, we are informed. 
In the time of our troubles, and when fox-hunt- 
ing as well as every other valuable institution in 
the country was in danger, he stepped forward 
and got the command of a corps of Berks yeo- 
manry. King George the Third said of him, that 
he was not only one of his best cavalry officers, 
but one of the best preachers, one of the best shots, 
and one of the best riders to hounds in his domin- 
ions. 

“ From the following anecdote of the reverend colonel, 
we may very fairly conclude that he would not have dis- 

the martial order had he met with the enemy in 

the gate: He got a fall one day into a brook, by which 
he knocked out three of his teeth, and broke one of his 
- legs. He was carried home and put to bed; but having 
a Cao Ap evening in his house, he had a glass of wine 
brought to him, and drank all their good healths and 
success to fox-hunting. 

“ The following circumstance, also for the honour of 
fox-hunting, ought not to be lost to the ing world : 
A medical gentleman, by the name of Hemsted, residing 
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some vermin that infested his garden. As ill luck would 
have it, a fox was found in it in the morning with woes 
broken. On being taken to the doctor, he exclai 

* Why did you not call me up in the night, that I might 
have set the leg?” He did set the leg, cee and the 
fox is quite recovered, and Mr. Ward told me he expect- 
ed him at the kennel every day for the purpose of being 
turned out upon some earths.” 

“ It is not my practice to introduce the ladies, but I 
must take leave to make mention of one here. A few 
years back, when the country was so depressed, and 
rents came in so slowly, Mr. Ward told his lady he fear- 
ed he must give up his hounds. ‘ Oh, no!’ said she, 
* don’t do so, the times perhaps may mend.’ Going 
shortly after to his banker's, he found the sum of a thou- 
sand pounds placed to his credit by a ‘ Frien? to Fox- 
hunting.’ This friend to fox-hunting was Mrs. Ward, 
and the sum was paid out of her private purse. Hear 
this, ye married ladies, and do not forget the moral! If 
you wish to retain the affections of your husband, en- 
courage, but do not thwart his favourite pursuits. Your 
beauty may fade in his eye ; your charms may pall upon 
the sense ; but such conduct as this can only be forgotten 
in the grave.”—pp. 139—141. 


The devotion of fox-hunters to their splendid 
sport, it may hence be conceived, is singularly 
engrossing. 

Our Nimrod talks of his spending half of his 
life in a saddle, and of his Reine ever ready to 
look at a country, merely with a sportsman’s eye, 
as a friend of his said on his road to Doncaster. 
“ What a beautiful country,” said one of his fel- 
low-travellers. “ Aye,” said he, “ ’tis a pretty 
country enough; but how the devil do they ride 
over it?” He is as particular in giving the pedi- 
gree, character, and names of hounds and horses, 
as many men are when going back to dim antiquity 
in the history of their house. 

From recollection we already spoke of Sir 
Francis Burdett as a hunter. he author says, 
that the enthusiastic baronet laughs at danger, 
and that no man rides harder over a country. 
“ When dining one day,” says he, “ in a large 
party at Melton, I heard the following question 
asked by a gentleman who has been at the top of 
the tree in that country for eleven successive sea- 
sons :—‘ Has any man,’ said he, ‘seen Sir Fran- 
cis refuse a fence which any other man rode at, 
or over? The answer was in the negative. An- 
other question was put. ‘ Have we not, all of us, 
seen Sir Francis Burdett frequently ride at fences 
which other hard-riding men have refused ? The 
answer was in the affirmative.” 

Nimrod tells us of Sir Tatton Sykes, amon 

the great multitude of sportsmen here celebrated, 
and says, if asked to goa hundred miles to ride 
a race, he puts a clean shirt in his pocket, his 
racing jacket under his waistcoat, a pair of over- 
alls above his leathers, and jumping upon some 
thorough-bred tit, arrives there the next day by 
the time of starting ; and when the race is over, 
canters his thorough-bred home again. The iron 
strength of constitution that is required for such 
feats, reminds one of the days of fabled hardi- 
hood. Lord Darlington (now the Duke of Cleve- 
land), of course, comes in for a due share of no- 
tice. That nobleman’s passion for fox-hunting is 
perhaps unrivaled ; who, at the time of which the 





near Newbury, ordered his gardener to set a trap for 





author speaks, had hunted his own hounds thirty- 
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six seasons ; and not only hunted them, but going 
through all the drudgery of a huntsman, by con- 
stantly drafting and feeding them in the season, 
and paying the most minute attention to all the 
operations of the kennel. 

The ruling passion, strong in sickness, is thus 
exemplified :— 


“T cannot here let pass an anecdote of Dick the whip- 
per-in, as it is so truly characteristic of the ruling pas- 
sion, and also of the attachment men have to hounds, 
when cradled in a kennel. It so happened that we were 
all—and a pretty large party—seated at the breakfast 
table, when Lord Darlington made his appearance. 
Next to the usual enquiries after his lordship’s health, 
the question was asked by two or three at once, ‘ Have 
you heard how Dick is?’ ‘I have been to his bed-side,’ 
said Lord D.; ‘ he has had a restless night, nevertheless 
I hope he will do well; but he made me smile when he 
said he had no doubt but he should be able to go out with 
the hounds on Wednesday! He also enquired after 
Lightning's eyes, and how Rufus and Mortimer had 
fed ?' "—pp. 381, 382. 


Of the prevalence of any particular gratification 
over thought, word, or deed, the author gives an 
instance, when speaking of a keen sportsman, 
Mr. Thomas Shafto, who, when the oratorical 
powers of some of our leading senators became 
the topic of conversation, and, amongst others, 
Earl Grey’s name was mentioned, observed, “ A 
good speaker, but can’t ride over Stanley pas- 
tures.” It is not, however, the only instance in 
which the earl has found Stanley troublesome. 

Nimrod, in what he says on riding to hounds, 
is particularly sensible and interesting. To ex- 
perienced sportsmen, his 7’ours will, we have no 
doubt, be more acceptable, inasmuch as the 
variety of his facts, and the number of places 
which he has hunted over, combine almost all 
that is to be learned of the best grounds and best 
hunters in England. But to the tyro in the 
chase, we recommend the matter here added on 
riding to the hounds, although not appearing for 
the first time in this volame. Riding to hounds, 
we are informed, has, like many other things, 
undergone a revolution in the march of time. 
Some years back the best man was he who, after 
never oe near the hounds for nineteen miles, 
it might be, came up to them at the twentieth, 
and got the brush. he best man now is he who 
goes through the best part of the run, even should 
he be “dead beat” at the last. It is thus now 
held beticr to be wp, on a horse half beaten, than 
to be riding about the country asking the old 
question, “ Did you see the hounds?” on a fresh 
one. 


“ The fullowing anecdote is in point. A gentleman of 
large fortune, wel! known in Staffordshire, was out with 
the late Mr. Meynell when he hunted Leicestershire, and 
in those days was going ‘ with high and vent’rous sail.’ 
Coming toa river which hud much overflowed its banks, 
he pulled off his coat and waistcoat, and swam for a con- 
siderable distance. The first man who got round by a 
bridge was Lord Forester, who, getting on a line of them, 
asked a countryman whether he saw the hounds. ‘Oh 
yes,’ said the fellow, ‘ I seed *em—but you will never see 

em no more; they have been gone this quarter of an 
hour.’ * Who was with them? said his lordship. ‘ No 
one but the miller,’ was the reply,‘ and he was riding 





most nation hard to be sure’ This was Mr.G ... .in 
his shirt.”—p. 540. 


On the excellent effects of exercise on horse- 
back, the author must be allowed to be a good 
judge, considering, as he says, that when the 
weather has been open, his time has almost been 
divided between his saddle and his bed. For 
several years of his life he has had horses, with 
three different packs of hounds, choosing the best 
fixtures of the day for each, and that he never 
knew what it was to be fatigued, provided he 
lived temperately, and went to bed early. His 
rules on 1iding are manifestly excellent. 


“ As‘ without a genius, learning soars in vain,’ so is 
riding to the hounds like the inspiration of the muse. It 
must in some degree be born with a man, or he will 
never excel in it. He must possess judgment, temper, 
coolness, and courage; and even then, though these 
properties may receive their birth with himself, yet the 
must be perfected by practice and observation. 
madman or a coward are equally unfit for the business ; 
but under any circumstances, as Humphrey Clinker ob- 
serves, he must serve an apprenticeship to it. As far, 
however, as nature is concerned, the form of a man has 
a good deal to do with it; for it is impossible that any 
one with a round thigh and a large calf to his can 
have a perfect seat on his horse, and without a seat 
he cannot have a good hand. 

“The hand on a horse I take to proceed also from 
other causes. I conceive it to be intimately connected 
with the nervous functions of the digestive organs—and 
here again is the necessity for temperance and regular 
living in those who wish to excel in the field, more par- 
ticularly enforced. 

“The advantages of a fine hand on a horse are, no 
doubt, of the very highest importance in riding a race, but 
not more so than in riding over a country ; and if a horse 
could speak, he would say, ‘ride me witha fine hand and 
an easy bit.’ A horse’s ear is said to be in his mouth ; 
and it is from the bit that he receives the wishes and in- 
structions of his rider.”—p. 546. 


Lord Forester is named by the author as bein 
remarkably graceful on his horse—strong an 
active—“ A fine man upon a fine horse ;” for he 
has always showed a master judgment in the 
points of his hunters. He has insisted on the 
necessity of lengthy shoulders, good fetlocks, 
well-formed hind legs, and open feet ; knowing 
better than to confound strength with size, his 
horses seldom exceeded fifteen hands two inches. 
Such experienced skill as his lordship possesses 
in horse flesh must benefit the country essen- 
tially, in helping to establish and keep up a first- 
rate breed of that noble race of animals. It 
would appear, however, that he is apt to be sar- 
castic at the expense of “slow tops.” Our 
readers may be curious to know what species of 
creatures are so designated. We quote the ex- 
planation. That man is one of this class who is 
so unfortunate as to = by a covert’s side 
within twenty miles of Melton Mowbray, under 
any of the following circumstances :—with a 
front to his bridle, or with a martingal, or a 
country-made saddle, or with nobs on his stir- 
rups; with a saddle-cloth; in a straight-cut coat; 
in leather breeches or military spurs. It is 
deemed impossible that such a man can “do 
the thing.” The pleasures and dangers of the 
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chase are depicted by Nimrod with great felicity 
of style and circumstance. Take a specimen. 


“ Exclusive of brooks and timbers, there is r 
sort of fence that-should be ridden at quickly, and that is, 
a bushy or ‘ blackbird’ fence, as it is called, being a live 
white-thorn hedge, not plashed, but with a strong suspi- 
cion of a wide ditch on the other side, and ‘me time al- 
lowed,’ as the coachmen say, for looking at it. This is 
termed ‘ swishing at a rasper ;’ and the oply chance a 
man has of getting a horse to extend himsvlf sufficiently 
over it all, and to ‘come well into the next field,’ is to put 
him three-parts-speed at it, and trust tc the momentum for 
getting over it. It was precisely at a fence of this de- 
scription that I witnessed the accident two years ago to 
Mr. Osbaldeston in Leicestershire. The horse he rode 
(Cervantes) was a i ly high leaper, but apt to 
drop short on the r side, which was the case in this 
instance, and where the momentum was more particularly 
rendered ° 

“I never see the word ‘ momentum’ but it brings to m 
recollection an anecdote of an old friend of mine—a Fel- 
low of a college, and a fellow too—who was used to 
amuse me mach by ing philosophically and mathe- 
matically on riding to hounds, the words momentum, vis 
vivida,and impetus, being for ever on his tongue. With 
the nerves of a bull-dog, and no mean opinion of his 

wess, he was in the habit of purchasing horses, which, 

m natural or acquired defects, had failed in making 
hanters in the hands of others. His idea was, that if 
nature had unfortunately intended such brutes to carry 
themselves in all forms but the right, that intention could 
be obviated by the means of mechanical force. To effect 
this, all sorts of trappings were resorted to; and it was 
really alarming to men with any nerves at all to see him 
sailing across a country with the momentum, vis vivida, 
and impetus, all in fall operation, on horses with mouths 
like the heart of oak, but with their heads confined with 
a strong cavesson-martingal. On one occasion a most 
ludicrous accident occurred. This gentleman was out 
with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds in Oxfordshire, on a 

horse thus accoutred, when the cavesson he was riding in 
unfortunately gave way. As may be expected, having no 

power over the brute, away went the philosopher, 
like a ship at sea without a rudder, and, as ill luck would 
have it, the momentim, the vis vivida, and the impetus, 
all formed their nucleus in the person of an unfortunate 
butcher on his pony, who was going quietly along a road ; 
and the two riders and their horses were laid prostrate on 
the ground.”—pp. 574—576. 


We learn that though the breath was for a 
time knocked out of both, the butcher was the 
first to rally, when he rated the philosopher 
soundly. In giving some account of three 
sportsmen who were drowned all in one day 
while hunting, we have been struck with some 
of the author’s observations in no ordinary de- 
gree, and think them highly valuable to all who 
are much on horseback, particularly in rural 
parts, where bridges are not abundant, and 
streams numerous. Sportsmen especially are 
apt to feel that without danger there is no glory. 
One of the unfortunate men alluded to was the 
Rev. Marmaduke Theakston, who, in the ardour 
of the chase, was tempted to try crossing the 
river Tees at a ford near Worsall. 

“On reading this calamitous account over again, I see 
much reason to sup that the free use of the horse’s 


head when in difficulty, and which I have already so 
much dwelt upon, was denied to him in this fatal in- 
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paragraph in the Hull Advertiser, ‘a spirited and power- 
ful animal, swam with him into the middle of the river, 
when getting impatient, he reared, and threw his rider 
backward.’ Now there is every reason to believe, that 
had Mr. Theakston left the horse to himself, holding on 
by the mane, and only directing his course when neces- 
sary with the snaffle rein, he would have borne him in 
safety across the stream. 

“TI speak from practical observation on this subject. 
When at a watering place in Wales, I was in the habit 
of having my horse swum in the sea by a man who was 
in the constant practice of swimming them for a very 
trifling consideration. He was himself a very expert 
swimmer, and regularly attended the bathing machines. 
From this man I learnt, that there were only three 
things to be observed in swimming a horse—first, to 
give him free use of his head ; secondly, to hold on by 
the mane ; and lastly, taking the feet out of the stirrups, 
to lean the body obliquely forward as much as possible, 
which will cause the water to get under it and float it, 
and thereby diminish the weight of it on the horse. It 
was the opinion of this person, that a horse would swim 
nearly as far with a man on his back, who was thus ex- 
_ at the management of him, as he would without 

im. 

“When I was about eighteen years of age, I had a 
narrow escape irom being drowned witii Mr. Leech’s 
hounds. The hounds crossed the river Dee—naturally 
a very rapid river, but then increased by the rains. Sir 
Watkin Wynn, who (as well as his two brothers) is like 
a duck in the water, went first, and was followed by 
about six out of the field. ‘ Half venturing, half shrink. 
ing,’ I went a little way into the stream, and came back 
again. Seeing the hounds hitting off their fox on the 
other side, I made a second attempt ; and being mounted 
on a mare of Sir Watkin’s, called Thetis, and trusting to 
her genii to preserve me, I made a second attempt, and 
was carried down the stream amongst some huge stunes. 
Not being able to swim, I gave myself up for lost ; but 
the resolution of the mare, and my holding on by the 
mane, enabled her to regain the opposite bank, and I 
have never tried such an aquatic excursion since. A 
man may attempt the Hellespont for a woman ; but, on 
cooler reflection, he is scarcely justified in running such 
risks of his life for a fox.”—pp. 583—586. 


It will be seen from the above passages, that 
Nimrod has produced a spirited and charming 
volume for the fireside ; and, without a question, 
nothing short of an oracular authority for fox- 
hunting. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 


The bridge over the Cantara, the Onobola of 
the Greeks, is called the Devil’s Bridge. It de- 
rived this name, according to the peasan‘s, from 
the following circumstance, which they relate 
with great gravity, and firmly believe. The 
stream, thus runs the tale, was so impetuous, 
that no architect could throw a bridge over it, the 
torrent invariably carrying it away before it could 
be completed. In this perplexity recourse was 
had to the devil, who is accounted an excellent 
workman ; an angel acyuainted him that if he 
would undertake to build one, the first that passed 
over it should become his prey. Ever on the 
watch to lay his claws on us poor mortals, the 





stance ; and to it, perhaps, may the melancholy catastro- 
phe be attributed. ‘His horse,’ says the writer of the 
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infernal mason soon terminated his task, and 
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sharpening his talons, sat down in expectation of 
his victim, when a dog crossed it. Enraged at 
being thus outwitted and disappointed, his Satanic 
majesty, stamping with his foot, struck out a stone; 
for a long time it was impossible to find another 
to fill up the gap, and the bridge consequently 
continued useless, until saint somebody, I have 
forgot his name, gave it his benediction, when the 
defect was immediately remedied, and the bridge 
rendered fit for its proper use. 


WEDDINGS OF THE LOWER CLASSES IN AUGUSTA AND 
MESSINA. 


When in Augusta, a friend conducted me one 
evening to the wedding party of a couple of young 
peasants, who had that morning been riveted in 
the perdurable fetters of matrimony. We found 
the company assembled, and the usual ceremonies 
about to begin. At the upper end of the room, 
on two elevated chairs, sat in state the bride and 
bridegroom, exchanging sweet words and soft 
looks with each other. The girl could not be 
more than fifteen, whilst the husband scarcely 
appeared twenty. She was a good-looking, lively 
brunette, dressed in a tight rose-coloured satin 
bodice, profusely ornamented with ribands, with 
a stripes silk petticoat tied up with a white bow 
as high as the knee, so as to discover another of 
cloth of very gay colours underneath; a hand- 
some silk handkerchief covered her shoulders, her 
hair was carefully tied back with ribands, and 
fastened to a huge silver bodkin, called by the 
Sicilians spatella. The youth was arrayed ina 
jacket of blue velvet, with smallclothes of the 
same material, a red silk sash, and a waistcoat, on 
which dangled at least three dozen of large silver 
filigree buttons. In a short time the mother of 
the bridegroom came in with a basket, which she 
presented to every person in the room, who in 
turn put in a present prepared for the purpose, 
such as a riband, a pair of shoes, a comb, or a 
handkerchief; whilst some of the wealthier in- 
habitants of the town who honoured the fete with 
their presence, contributed a shawl, a ring, or a 
pair of earrings. We also had taken care not to 
come unprovided, so that the basket soon assumed 
a respectable appearance. Having received our 
oblations, the old lady carried them to the young 
couple, taking them out, one by one, and com- 
menting on their respective beauty and value. 
This done, she retired with the offerings; but 
presently returned with a basket on each arm, 
one containing toasted ciceri, (chick peas,) the 
other comfits and sugar plums, and followed by a 
sturdy fellow, carrying an immense jar of wine, 
holding many bottles, with a glass, out of which 
we were all obliged to drink in succession, to the 
prosperity and happiness of the newly-married 
pair; a large handful of the ciceri, and a smaller 
of the comfits, having been previously distributed 
to, and devoured by, the guests. The company 
then fell to dancing with great spirit the farantella 
and other dances of the peasantry, during which 
the young couple took an opportunity of slipping 
away, a we followed their example, not a little 
diverted with the novelty and simplicity of the 
scene. 





I was also present at a marriage between parties 
of the inferior orders in Messina. On returning 
home from church, the bride and bridegroom were 
saluted by a sharp shower of comfits, amongst 
which were nuts and almonds covered with sugar, 
from which I fancy the happy couple receive 
some compliments they would rather have dis- 
pensed with. 

Presents were made by the company to the 
bride, which were afterwards placed with her 
dote, or dowry, in the middle of the room, on a 
fine damask counterpane, for the inspection of 
her friends, the different articles, as is also the 
custom in Italy, having been previously appraised 
by a confidential person. Att the male guests 
are expected, on these occasions, to sing a song 
in praise of the charms and accomplishments, 
however little deserved, of the bride. One of the 
songsters, when I was present, compared the 
beauty of the lady to that of sirena di mare, or 
mermaid, which was excessively appropriate, as 
her father happened to be a fisherman. They 
concluded the evening with dancing. 

I was introduced to the mother and grand- 
mother of the bride, both of them, it singularly 
happened, in a fair way of adding to their re- 
spective families; the latter told me she was 
forty-eight years of age, her daughter, by far the 
handsomest woman in the company, not except- 
ing the bride, was about thirty-two; nor is this 
uncommon in Sicily, where girls are often wives 
at twelve, and not unfrequently mothers at 
thirteen. 

There are certain districts in Sicily, where they 
cast handfuls of wheat on the newly-married 
couple, as an omen of fertility and abundance. 
Sometimes they give them honey to indicate the 
sweetness and concord with which their lives 
ought to be passed together. The custom of 
throwing nuts at nuptials is of great antiquity. 
Catullus, “in Epithalamio,” says— 


Da nuces pueris. 
And Virgil— 


Tibi ducitur uxor, 
Sparge marite nuces, tibi deserit Hesperus (Etam. 


SHORT COMMONS. 


Two friends, rather out at the elbows, and very 
much in want of a dinner, who had not seen one 
another for a long time, happened to meet one day 
in the streets of Catania; delighted at the ren- 
contre, they agreed to adjourn together to an eat- 
ing-house. Upon enquiry into each other’s cir- 
cumstances they found they could just muster 
enough between them for a ragout and macaroni 
with the ordinary accompaniments of bread and 
wine. When the tempting viands were placed on 
the table, one of them, to whom nature, more libe- 
ral than fortune, had allotted a first class appetite, 
measuring with an experienced eye the contents 
of the dish, found, without much calculation, that 
he could dispose of the whole without running any 
great risk of a surfeit. Hitting then on ayy a 


thought for securing at least the greater portion 
for himself, he said, with a long face, to his com- 
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poate: “Dear Tom, since we last met, you have 
ad the misfortune as I have heard, to lose your 
worthy father; pray, my good fellow, tell me 
how the melancholy event took place.” The other, 
who happened to be a great talker, and very vain 
of his elocution, instantly most obligingly com- 
menced the pathetic narration; his friend, all 
mouth and little ear, immediately attacked the 
dinner, cramming the beef and macaroni down his 
throat at a prodigious rate, whilst his unsuspect- 
ting companion continued minutely detailing all 
the particulars of his parent’s decease, which he 
just finished by a decent burial as his friend 
finished his fifth plateful, leaving but a beggarly 
account of thé macaroni in a corner of the dish. 
The orator, whom a glance at his empty plate 
now awoke to the cause of the other’s curiosity, 
hoping at least to secure the scanty portion re- 
maining for his share, said, “ Dear Dick, I have 
told you all; so now let us hear how your 1 
father died.” “Mine,” said his friend, whete 
father had unfortunately been hanged, helping 
himself to the rest of the macaroni, “my father 


died suddenly.” 
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8. Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and a 
corner of Italy.—2vols. 8vo. 1834. 
9. A Family Tour through Holland and up the Rhine. — 


1 vol. 12 mo. 


In D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” there 
is a chapter on authors who have ruined their 

ublishers. Some new compiler will certainly 

ave to add the names of more than one of the 
above mentioned to the list ; at least if booksellers 
do not take warning, and put an end to the traffic 
in this literary crockery, the flaws and breakages 
in which must far outbalance the profits of what 
is sound. 


“ We met, twas in a crowd,” 


would be a fitting song for this choir of tourists; 
and what a crash of contradictions have they let 
loose upon the public! There is nevertheless 


searcely one of them that does not contain some 
shrewd remarks or lively sketches ; and several 
abound in description, observation, and acuteness. 
But taken en masse,—and it is so they must be 
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they are in the main but a collection of crudities, 
unworthy the materials which are within every 
traveller’s reach, and insufficient to satisfy the 
desire for information of the inquisitive and pur- 
chasing public. Parva leves capiunt animos is 
a good reason, but no excuse, for the frivolities of 
tourists. Yet, after all, their abounding frivolity 
is less offensive than their occasional presump- 
tion. Light sketches, “airy nothings,” “ bubbles,” 
might be tolerated and enjoyed ; and were mere 
amusement the end and aim of these tourists, as 
it is certainly very amply afforded by some of 
them, there Boe | be no cause of complaint. 
But the profane dabbling with serious subjects, 
the slap-dash sacrilege which defaces the holiest 
topics of human interest, religious faith, mental 
cultivation, and political opinion,—these are the 
offences which excite both indignation and regret, 
while they demonstrate the paucity of enlarged 
views and generous objects, in those who having 
a whole harvest of knowledge within their reach, 
let the grain escape and garner up the chaff. 

The good old breed of English travellers, who 
traveled for knowledge sake alone, seems to be 
quite extinct. Eustace, Forsyth, Russell, Hodg- 
skin, and others of that stamp, prejudiced or 
plodding as they may have individually been, had 
still one fixed and definable purpose in view for 
which they laboured, and of which the public 
obtained the advantage, such as it was. But now 
a professed tourist sets out from England, with 
no apparent plan but to make a rambling excur- 
sion and write a scrambling account of it, neither 
giving himself or herself time or trouble to ex- 
amine into national character or political institu- 
tions, satisfied with skimming the surface of 
things, as if supposing that the cream of know- 
ledge was to be found only at the top. 

The books named in the title are oe no means 
all of the same class. Nothing, in fact, can be 
more startling than their differences. But they 
form a convincing test of the proof of Montes- 

uieu’s remark, that a monotony of contrasts 
fatigues as much as a monotony of similitudes. 
Some of these volumes taken up singly, and 
read at long intervals from the vel of the 
others, would be entertaining, and in some de- 
gree instructive on many points. But driven as 
they are in droves to the market, by the im- 
patience of authors and the avarice of publishers, 
they become huddled together like cattle in a fair, 
to the grievous injury of their own effect. Any 
country which possesses the smallest temporary 
political interest, is now instantly overspread 
with a swarm of English tourists, sketchers, 
visiters, and correspondents, whose chief impulse 
seems to be, not an anxiety as to who shall best 
describe, but an emulation as to who can fastest 
write. The London booksellers are on the alert 
to whip up each trite and trivial production, the 
subject is overdone, the market overstocked, and 
the “fatal facility’ of Sir John Carr beaten 
hollow by hundreds who fall far short of his live- 
liness and tact. 

Place aux Dames is a maxim of gallantry, 
and is in this instance a principle of justice ; for 
precedence should certainly be given in point of 








uction,— 


taken in these days of wholesale pr 


merit to the works of Mrs. Jameson and the ano- 
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nymous authoress of “Slight Reminiscences.” 
here are many passages in both, of infinite 


grace and delicacy, of beautiful description, and |' 


ane taste for nature both inanimate and 
uman. 

The chief portion of Mrs. Jameson’s volumes 
is however only a reprint of the “Diary of an 
Ennuyée,”—a delightful book with an affected 
title.—which has, it is hard to say why, only at- 
tained the honours of a second edition in this 
almost surreptitious, and certainly not very 
flattering re-appearance. The “ Bubbles from the 
Brunnens” deserve the next place, from their sus- 
tained and animated style, and the flow of well- 
bred humour which give them such a pleasant 
flavour throughout. “Simeon’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,” are a melancholy proof of degeneracy 
in our living literature. Humourso flat, news so 
stale, labour so unprofitable, it would be impossi- 
ble to meet with elsewhere. These volumes, 
published in 1834, profess to give an account of 
the events in France in 1830, garbled from news- 
papers, and badly garbled; and a sketch of 
manners and politics in Belgium in 1832 and 1833, 
the result of less than a four weeks’ sojourn in that 
country in November of the former year, and a 
fortnight in each of the months of July, Septem- 
ber, and October following, in all ten weeks of 
desultory visiting. It may be mentioned par 
poreaeee that Mrs. Trollope did not spend 

alf that period in Belgium, nor more than as 
much in Western Germany, the names of which 
countries figure at the top of her title-page, as if 
they implied that the book contained all that 
ought to be said in an ample description of each. 
The writer of ‘ Simeon’s Letters” professes him- 
self to be neither Whig, Tory, Radical, nor Re- 
publican. What on earth could induce such a 
nondescript to write what he calls, and no doubt 
considers, politics? How could any human being 
imagine himself capable of enlightening the werld 
at the present day, by a series of rigmarole on a 
subject on which he admits himself to have no 
opinion? Yet dves the writer surmise that his 
lucubrations, a mere réchauffé of newspaper 
anecdotes some years old, or sketches of ground 
as beaten as the pavé of Paris, “may perhaps be 
instructive to those who have the moral courage 
to read without prejudice.” 

Nearly a hundred pages of most commonplace 
description, of a route to which the nudlum sine 
nomine saxum may now be more truly applied 
than it ever was to Troy, leads the reader to 
Paris, the author’s residence in which city draws 
forth a series of gossiping trivialities, as, for ex- 
ample, in speaking of the then French ministry :— 


“ The classification is as follows: Marshal the Duke 
of Dalmatia, president of the council and minister of the 
war department ; the Duke de Broglie, a good and disin- 
terested man, minister of foreign affairs in room of the 
sly Sebastiani; M. Thiers, a little mean, cunning, Cle- 
ment's-Inn-attorney-looking creature, minister of the in- 
terior; and M. Barthe lately a carbonari (carbonaro), 
Oh! Tom Paine! Oh! Sancta Maria! is charged with 
the department of foreign worship. The formation of 
such a ministry is even more ing than that which 


my Lord Grey had the courage to nominate in 1831, even 
if Mr. Hume (not David but Joseph) had been included 


as merary, to take charge of the liturgy and 
Chardh of | England.”—vol. ii. pp. 48, 49. 

It is hard to imagine from what source the tra- 
veller picked up the information that “ one third 
of the direct and indirect revenue of Belgium is 
paid to the clergy,” (vol. ii. p. 297) ; or that “ the 
church of Belgium has too much power in politi- 
cal and financial matters,’ (id. 296) or that “ the 
commerce Of Antwerp is nearly annihilated,” 
(vol. ii. p. 129)-or that “the principal shipowners 
with their ships have declined trade” (id. p. 134) 
a very foolish measure, had it been true, on the 
part of either shipowners or ships. But it is as 
wide of fact,—both as relates to the men-mer- 
chants, and the merchant-men,—as is the asser- 
tion, more than once made, of many of the trad- 
ing establishments having béen removed to Rot- 
terdam, it being now well known that there has 
not been an instance of the kind since the revo- 
lution, except in the case of two Dutchmen, own- 
ers of ships ; although ‘near a dozen of Belgian 
and German houses in the India trade have been 
forced by a decree of the Dutch government to 
form a branch of their establishment in Holland, 
at a double expense and serious personal incon- 
venience, to entitle their ships to employment in 
the service of the India Trading Company. 

Such misrepresentations might however be par- 
doned, as arising from false reports, or as carry- 
ing no weight when coming from such a source 
as these volumes. But no excuse can be offered 
for the flippant opinions, repeatedly put forth in 
the course of the work, on a people so eminently 
religious as the Belgians, that “ they fear God 
and reverence their clergy, but love mammon bet- 
ter than either.” But Simeon endeavours to re- 
deem this, and other perhaps inconsiderate calum- 
nies with respect to Belgium (see vol. ii. p. 280), 
by giving his testimony to the general happiness 
and prosperity of the country, and hig refatation 
of the exaggerated notions which are abroad, as 
to the supposed intolerance and despotism of the 
priesthood. 

Mrs. Trollope is well known to the readi 
world as a traveller for the Absolutist firm; an 
she is of course prepared to encounter all the 
rubs incidental to the character, in either the old 
world or the new. The graceful and unassum- 
ing tone of the other lady tourists whose volumes 
have been mentioned, brings out into painful -re- 
lief the contrast afforded by the writings of Mrs. 
Trollope, whose pretensions to refinement, and 
penchant towards aristocracy, a a vulgar 
taste endeavouring to be fine. Mrs. Trollope is 
really unconscionable in inflicting on the lic 
“the illustrious obscure” of her private friendships. 
Who is “ the eloquent Mr. Moke, the author of 
Hermann?” And what is Hermann? Putting such 
questions may be arguing oneself unknown; and 
judging by the delight felt by the authoress in 
the cultivation of this and other acquaintance- 
ships, ignorance in such cases is not bliss. But 
there is an occasional dash of sarcasm in Mrs. 
T.’s panegyric, or something very like it. How 
ean she hold up to ridicule such respectable but 
common-place :ndividuals as the MM. Rodenbach 
of Brussels, by calling them “ these distinguish- 
ed men !” and speaking too of their “ eloquence !” 
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What lady had the misfortune to be meant in the 
paragraph which states that at the soirée at Bruges 

there was singing that might have made Pasia 
herself look about her (but this was from [by] 
an English woman.” )—vol. i. p. 22. There was 
also a certain “ Mr. C. W. a lively Eaglishman 
well known in the literary world,’—for what ? 
Besides an inealculable number of Marquisses, 
Counts, Barons A, B, C, &e., well known and 
most unsparingly bepraised, in Mrs. T.’s particu- 
lar world. For the alphabet has scarcely letters 
enough to enumerate the many anonymous dig- 
nitaries with whom the fair tourist came in con- 
tact. 

It appears that in various places on her route, 
Mrs. T. met with “ old friends, long valued and 
long lost ;” at Brussels and Hanover more espe- 
cially. Yet not a paragraph is spared to the re- 
cord of any of the visits paid to the associates of 
her early days, whose information on a thousand 
topics of continental economy might have given 
some value to her book. As far as social life is 
touched on, all her time was devoted to the great, 
and all her talents to the details of their “ grace- 
ful and gracious kindness.”—{vol. i. p. 73.] A 
hurried audience at the palace of a princess [vol. 
i. p. 230] is minutely recorded, as well as every 
snatched-up dinner at an ambassador’s or a noble- 
man’s,—those questionable compliments, of which 
any person with the most common-place letter of 
introduction, or having set their name in the title- 
page of any kind of book, is sure for once (and 
such appears to be the extent of Mrs. T’s experi- 
ence). She loses no opportunity of boasting of 
all these admissions to high society. “ We had 
the pleasure of dining with the British minister,” 
(at Brussels). ‘‘ We were dining with the Prince 
Auguste d’Aremberg” (ditto). It is this prince, 
(since dead, as Mrs. T. says in a note), that Si- 
meon confounds with the Duke d’Aremberg, and 
whom the Abbé de Pradt, a keen judge of cha- 
racter, designated as “ Un de ces mediocrités 
ambitieuses que l'on rencontre souvent dans les 
affaires, qui y portent les inconvénients de leurs 
pretentions, qui veulent toujours diriger, qui se 
croient nées pour la direction, &c.” “ We had 
the pleasure of dining with the British minister,” 
(at Frankfort), and here, in her anxiety to add 
another title to her list of acquaintances, she ccn- 
verts into “Lady C.” Mrs. Cartwright the wife 
of “the British minister,” of whom those who 
have the pleasure of her acquaintance will no 
doubt be ready to confirm every thing advanced 
in her honour by Mrs. T., except the title. 

There certainly never was — so agree- 
able as this tour of Mrs. T’s. There was only 
one thing of a questionable kind throughout, a 
certain repast at the Waterloo Hotel in Ostend, 
“ A meal, wherein supper was at odds with break- 
fast as to which it might be called.”—{vol. i. p. 
2.) But with this exception, every thing was 
sure of its own name, and all things perfect. 
“There was a very agreeable pic-nic party at 
Ghistelles.—vol. i. p. 6. A very pleasant even- 
ing at Bruges, [ibid. p. 22.] at which, “We” 
(Mrs. T. and her friends) “fell into some of 
those playful exercises of wit and fancy for which 
the French language is so admirably adapted, 
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where,” continues Mrs. T., “every one’s facul- 
ties were brought into play. 
From every head 


A lambent flame (of wit) arose, which gently spread 
Around the brows and on the fancy fed. 


“ When we had laughed till we were weary, 
we were refreshed by wine, cakes, and the finest 
fruits of the season, and so ended the soirée.”— 
LSse. p- 23). At Brussels they “had the good 
ortune to make the acquaintance of many agree- 
able people.”—[ibid. p. 61.] And they “Spent 
their evenings in very agreeable society.—[{ ibid. ] 
At a museum they “ Were joined by a very 
agreeable party of English.”—[ ibid. p. 67.] Mrs. 
T. has “Seldom been present at a more agreeable 
entertainment than a dinner given by Mr. W. at 
the Restaurant of the justly celebrated Du Bois.” 
Sage “ Nothing can be more easy and agree- 
able than the style of the Brussels parties.”— 
[ibid.] “There was a delightful party at the 
table d’hote at Godesberg.”—[vol. i. p. ae 
“The public gallery at Frankfort is a delightfu 
lounge.—[ 289. | rs. T. “ took a delightful drive 
to a pretty woodland scene near the town.”— 
[281.}]. In short “ Was it not for the hateful prac- 
tice of smoking,” Mrs. T. “ would have said, that 
every thing she saw of the social manners of 
Germany was delightful.”—{ vol. i. p. 166.] They 
met “ A most agreeable party of Dutch travellers” 
at Kreutzberg,—[vol. i. p. 153,] where they also 
“ Found a lazy lounging meal very agreeable.” 

In short every person and every thing was 
agreeable, pleasant, or delightful, from “ The 
dowager Baroness * * *” to the guide at Water- 
loo. This most pleasant fellow par ex ellence, 
asked Mrs. T. if the Duke of Wellington was 
not adoré en Angleterre.” 

“ Qui, mon ami, oui, was my reply ;” “ And if 
I spoke not truth, the sin rests on other heads 
than mine.” Certainly, at least on one head, 
whose wearer is alone the cause of his own un- 
—- Mrs. T. has sins enough of her own, 
iterary and political, to answer for. Ex. gr., she 
asserts on the loose authority of this guide, un- 
confirmed by any thing approaching to facts, that 
Napoleon at Waterloo, “ Uuered his last com- 
mand sauve qui peut /”—vol. i. p. 80. 

She says :— 

“ No one I believe could pass a month in Belgium and 
converse as freely with people of all parties as I did, 
without becoming aware that the King of Holland still 
reigns in the hearts of the majority ; and that any person, 
however illustrious, who had become the instrument of 
the factious demagogues employed to dismember his 
kingdom, could have little chance of retaining his sta- 
tion were the genuine wishes of the Belgians themselves 
alone consulted.”—vol. i. p. 53. 


Heaven knows from what source this ——- 
absurdity is drawn ; whether the guide at Water- 
loo, or “ The eloquent Mr. Moke” is responsible 
for it. But it would appear that monstrosities 
which would choke any ordinary traveller are 
not too mueh for the capacious swallow of the 
tory Mrs. T., who sings forth the while, like 
Keates’s nightingale, “in full-throated ease.” 
That she was on many occasions mystified by 





some wag, is evident. She has been persuaded 
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that “No enmity is expressed by the inhabitants 


of Antwerp against General Chassé;” and that 
“No motes engaged in the painful labour of re- 
pairing the devastation of a siege, ever looked 
upon the enemy who carried it on with so gentle 
and forgiving an eye,”—(vol. i. p. 44.] for- 
bearance which finds no parallel except in Sir 
John Davis’s assertion, 150 years ago, that “ the 
Irish loved justice so well, they liked it even 
when it punished themselves.” Mr. T.’s con- 
founding the besieged with the besiegers, is 
scarely worth remark, 

Even the serious Germans cracked an oc- 
casional joke at Mrs. T’s. expense. How they 
must have stared at finding themselves guilty of 
quizzing the lady tourist! But phlegm itself 
could not resist the temptation. It appears that 
she read somewhere that “ there is a spirit abroad 
in Germany which in the fulness of time is to 
bring revolution,” that “ massacre and rapine shall 
engender liberty and peace, and ina few short 
years all the nations of the earth are to be leveled 
into one vast ocean of equality.” Mrs. T. took 
considerable pains to disabuse herself of this 
stupendous notion, and the result is her conviction 
that “ far different is the state of public feeling in 
Germany. Ask a Prussian :” gravely, yet with 
amusing naiveté, adds Mrs. T. 

It will be seen that she is “excellent good at 
such combustions” when she gets thoroughly into 
the Ercles’ vein. “ Woe betide the politician,” 
she exclaims, “who shall labour to enforce by 
law the art of reading, while he slothfully, 
viciously, or from party spirit, continues to advo- 
cate the unrestricted freedom of a press which 
fillsevery village-shop with blasphemy, indecency, 
and treason.” 

The following is a more puzzling specimen of 
fine writing ;—“ At rouge and noir, folly stakes 
against fortune, and though the odds are terribly 
against fortune, she may generally look for fair 
play ; but when knavery makes fortune his thrall, 
and forces her to take the credit ofall the tricks he 
may chuse to play, poor folly is badly off indeed.” 

The female m= «anal oom proceeds ;—* Where 
the smaller states have granted constitutions, and 
undermined the foundation of authority by signing 
trumpery charters concocted by a reckless set of 
noisy orators, the consequences have been uni- 
formly injurious to the prosperity of the people.” 

“] venture to repeat that a revolutionary spirit 
is not prevalent in any part of the country through 
which I have traveled. That ‘such a spirit is 
abroad,’ to use the fashionable phrase, is most 
certain ;—and so is a_ spirit of drunkenness, and 
a spirit of gambling, and a spirit of robbing, and 
that in more countries than one.” 

I heard much ridicule from various classes,— 
and decidedly not the least pointed from among 
the lower orders,—against the political enter- 
prises and revolutionary snappings, which are 
continually exploding with the bustle and effect 
of a cracker.” 

Such is the coarse, mean, and meagre style in 
which the holiest topics of public feeling are dis- 
cussed after her few weeks’ ramble by this gentle- 
woman, ignorant of German by her own confes- 
sion, and manifestly deficient even in French; 
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witness her wonderment at the every-day phrase 
“ fournée de pairs ;” totally unfitted by nature, 
education, or opportunity, to give more than some 
scanty earicature sketches of manners, and quite 
incapable, as far as evidence goes, of compre- 
hending national character in even its broadest 
exhibition, And such are fair specimens of this 
most feeble effort to mislead opinion in England 
as to the lost cause of despotism in “ Belgium 
and Western Ys 

The only things in the volume of merit or ori- 
ginality, are some sketches of English female 
vulgarity and presumption, exemplified in certain 
steam-boat and Eilwagen travellers. In doing 
these things Mrs. T. is im technical phrase “ at 
home.” In every thing of a higher order she is 
verbose, uninformed, and tiresome. She has 
given only two volumes to the public on this oc- 
casion, and it appears that the public had a narrow 
escape. Mrs. T. says, “I should-write a volume 
on Godesberg, were | to indulge myself in speak- 
ing at length of its walks, its donkey rides, its 
ruins,” &c. 

The work of Sir Arthur Faulkner marks him in 
every page an amateur author, writing for 
writing’s sake, either not knowing or not caring 
for the arts of composition ; a scholar, rather too 
much addicted to quotations ; and aman of taste, 
but not always of the purest as faras style is con- 
cerned. He is, moreover, of decidedly liberal 
opinions in politics. The objects of his work are 
excellent; and had he entered on it with a deco- 
rous determination to be grave, he had succeeded 
infinitely better. Levity is unworthy of his 
serious purpose, and humour does not appear to 
be this author’s forte ; though some of his scenes, 
or rather his sentences, are lightly enough thrown 
off. It is pleasant to be told in the preface, that 
“if the reviewer can pardon what | publish, he 
ought not to be wholly ungrateful for what I have 
burnt ;” and further on, “it is of my political 
creed, to believe, that as surely as a lobster turns 
red by boiling, a Whig grows Tory when long in 

wer,” a truth amply exemplified during the last 
our years. The social, which means the un- 
social, system of Holland is admirably illustrated 
in these pages ; and many pungent anecdotes of 
Dutch prejudice and meanness are scattered 
through the book. 

Sir Arthur most unsparingly exposes op many 
occasions the insolent and immoral conduct of 
some of those anointed nuisances, whom Napo- 
leon raised into separate sovereignty, and who are 
still tolerated perforce by the. outraged ~~ of 
Germany. But he is never urged by political 
bias, to unfair severity towards these royal de- 
linquents. He is always ready to do justice to 
the merits which glimmer through the chinks and 
crannies of their characters. His graceful sym- 
pathy leads him [vol. i. p. 66] to dwell with much 
warmth on the sufferings of the amiable electress 
of Hesse, while he vigorously lays the lash on 
her husband. It is to this shame-branded elector 
that Mrs. Trollope is so indulgent, as to decline 
entering on “the gossip of Cassel,” because, for- 
sooth it relates to “ private matters.” 

Mrs. Trollope and Sir Arthur Faulkner are 
directly at issue respecting the popularity or un- 














popularity of the King of Prussia in the Rhenish 
rovinces. The high-principled and plain-spoken 
oglishman giving, of course, the public Opinion ; 
the lady stating the notions of Count Baron 
B., Madame de C., or the other noble anony- 
mous authorities whom she is proud of having 
sitten beside at the tables @hote of Aix or Wis- 
baden. The fact as — the King of Prussia 
is, that he is personally popular, politically un- 
popular ;—considered in Prussia Proper, as a pa- 
triotic hereditary ruler, in his Rhenish provinces 
as a conqueror ; in neither ag a tyrant, but in both 
as a man who has forfeited his kingly promise to 
np a constitution,—a’ heinous offence, which 
is subjects hope to see him yet voluntarily ex- 
piate. During the lifetime of Frederick William, 
things will most probably remain as they are. 
The accession of his son must-be the signal for the 
establishment of constitutional freedom through- 
out Prussia, and its realisation in the various 
small states, where it is now a mere mockery. 

Almost all Sir Arthur Faulkner’s speculations 
on Belgian politics, written three years ago, have 
turned out to be mistaken ones. Belgian inde- 

ndence in spite of his fears and the wishes of 
ess liberal observers, has, day by day, fixed itself 
more firmly in the European system, and the 
conduct of King Leopold has gradually gained 
him the esteem and attachment of the nation he 
governs with such praiseavorthy moderation. It 
is not easy to comprehend the motive which led 
to such a blemish in Sir Arthur Faulkner’s book, 
as the disparaging tone which every where min- 

les with his apparent wholesale approval of 

eopold’s character and conduct,—like drops of 
vinegar on a broad surface of oil. However con- 
scientious the author might have been in his 
sketches of this monarch, all who are competent 
to judge of the portrait will exclaim multum ab- 
ludit imago. And if Sir Arthur meant his cari- 
cature for pleasantry, he of all men must excuse 
another short quotation from his favourite Horace, 
non est jocus esse malignum. Sir Arthur could 
write a much better book, and ‘he reading world 
will gladly hail his re-appearance in print. 

Mr. Pryse Gordon’s is a well intended, and, in 
some points a useful publication, the result of his 
experience as an old resident in Belgium. It 
will be a good guide for families proposing to re- 
side in that country, on many homely but indis- 
pensable topics of house-keeping economy, and 
the tone and bearing of society in Brussels. The 
political portion is happily short, and the author 

ives it at second-hand. Mr. Gordon and his in- 
ormant are thorough liberals, a little prejudiced 
perhaps ; but who could be quite imapedlial under 
the exciting events of the last four years ? 

The Rhine, Belgium, and Western German 
are utterly exhausted as topics of merely opal 
cial remark or fanciful description. The numer- 
ous well-written guide-books, and the fictions of 
writers more capable han any of those whose pro- 
ductions are the subject of this notice, have done 
enough, or more than enough, for mere description 
or amusement, connected with the fertile region of 
romance and picturesqueness. And the works of 
Cousin, Russel, and more particularly that of the 
American traveller Dwight, have given the details 
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of almost all that can be, certainly of all that needs 
be, known on the management of public educa- 
tion in Germany. 

As to the intricacies of German politics, the 
state of manners, of domestic life, the various 
shades of public opinion, and all the substantial 
materials for knowledge connected with the 
literary, religious, and social condition of the 
millions composing the population of the Ger- 
manic confederation, England is still in compa- 
rative ignorance. 
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SECOND LETTER TO ROBERT JAMESON, ESQUIRE. 
Regius Professor of Natural History, Lecturer on Mineralogy, and 
Keeper of the Museum in the University of Edinburgh; Fellow of 
the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh ; of the Antiquarian, 
Wernerian, and Horticultural Societies of Edinburgh ; Honorary 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and of the Royal Dublin 
Society ; Fellow of the Linnean and Geological Societies of London; 
Honor@gy Member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta; of the Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall, and of the Cambridge Phitosophi- 
cal Society ; of the York, Bristol, Cambrian, Northern, and Cork 
Institutions, of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Newcastle ; of the Royal Society of Sciences of Den- 
mark ; of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin ; of the Royal 
Academy of Naples; of the Imperial Natural History Society of 
Moscow ; of the Imperial Pharmaceutical Society of Petersburgh ; 
of the Natural History Society of Wetierau; of the Mineralogical 
Society of Jena; of the Royal Mineralogical Society of Dresden ; 
of the Natural History Society of Paris; of the Philomathic Society 
of Paris; of the Natural History Society of Calvados ; of the Sen- 
kenberg Society of Natural History; of the Society of Natural 
Sciences and Medicine of Heidelberg ; Honorary Member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of New York; of the New 
York Historical Society ; of the American Antiquarian Society ; of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; of the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York ; of the Natural History Society 
of Montreal, &c. &c. 

BY CHARLES WATERTON, ESQUIRE, OF WALTON HALL. 


Sir,—Since I had the honour of writing to 
you, I have procured your Journal for January, 
1835; and until I had read the review on Audu- 
bon, I was not aware that your allusions to me 
were so numerous, or of so caustic a nature. 

Finding that you have raised up the shade of 
Linnezus ;—that you have brought the Charles- 
ton philosophers to your aid, in order that you 
might finally cut off the vulture’s nose at my ex- 
pense ; and that you have oe chesienh me 
with “much virulent and unornithological abuse” 
towards Mr. Audubon, I have determined to ad- 
dress you again, without loss of time. 

Had you read attentively Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural History, you would have seen, that I 
was obliged, in duty to myself, to support my ac- 
count of the vulture which had appeared in the 
Wanderings, before that by Audubon came out in 
yes Journai. Accordingly I sent a paper to Mr. 

oudon, in order to prove my statement; after 
which, commenced the controversy ; and I have 
had Bakewell, young Audubon, and Backman, 
&c. &c. for opponents. 

You, yourself have now thought fit to attack 
me through Audubon, and I trust I have already 

laced both him and yourself in no very enviable 
ight before the public. He stands convicted of 
having passed off an absurd hoax, for a zoological 
fact ; and you are considered to have believed it, 
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by admitting it, without comment, into your Phi- 
losophical Journal. 

The earth has already immortalised your name, 
by having afforded you an unbounded range, in 
which to prosecute your unrivaled exertions in 
the science of mineralogy. Why, then, pui on 
waxen pinions, and attempt to soar amongst the 
winged inhabitants of air? We are told, that b 
flying too high,—Jcarus, Icariis nomina fecit 
aquis.” 

In your late strange and very rash review of 
Audubon’s second volume, you ask, was “ Lin- 
nus refused credit, because he alleged that swal- 
lows go under water ?” 

It would be unreasonable in me to expect that 
the Regius Professor would make a wry mouth at 
the fable of the Swede, after he had swallowed 
the boot-story of the American. 

For my own part, however, I frankly confess, 
that I shall neither pardon this childish credulity 
of Linneus, nor even attempt to extenuate it; 
though at the same time, I willingly pay @ due 
tribute of praise, to his indefatigable researches 
in other departments of natural history. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that he was ignorant 
of the very rudiments of ornithology ; and that he 
continued so, to his dying hour, is unfortunately 
too clearly proved, by his allowing that prepos- 
terous statement respecting swallows, to remain 
uncorrected in his great work on natural history.* 
His ignorance, indeed, was most unpardonable. 
Had he only taken a swallow, near the annual 
disappearance of that bird, and immersed it in a 
tub of water fora few short weeks; he would 
have found its feathers detached from the skin; 
—the skin itself decomposed ;—the bones disjoint- 
ed; and their integuments in a state of irretriev- 
able dissolution. Instead of that great philosopher 
listening to a silly story, whick his grandmother 
had heard and believed when she was a young 
woman ; he ought to have dedicated a quarter of 
an hour to the inspection of the internal forma- 
tion of a swallow. Then he would have seen at 
once that its breathing organs are just the same 
as those of other birds ; and of course, he would 
have come to the conclusion, that a swallow can- 
not possibly remain immersed in the water, for a 
very few minutes, without losing its life. And 
had om, sir, just taken a few short lessons in or- 
nithology, before you perused Audubon’s unlucky 
account of the passenger pigeon, you would have 
escaped the following exposure, which I am about 
to make of your want of discernment and orni- 
thological knowledge. But pardon, I pray you, 
this digression. I grieve if I have offended the 
shade of the great Linnus ; but you first raised 
it from its honourable repose. 

In the review of Audubon’s biography, which 
appeared in your Journal for March, 1831, I must 
say, that I expected to have found you dissatisfied 
with his account of the passenger pigeons. But 
no. Not one word of censure or dissatisfaction 
has escaped from your lips. 





* I have never read any of the writings of Linnewus, 
but take for granted that this error is contained in them, 
otherwise the professor would not have disturbed the 
shade of that great man at this time of day. 


Always bearing in mind that you have first at- 
tacked me, I shall, in return, without any cere- 
mony, bring down about your ears, Audubon’s 
flight of one billion, two hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions, one hundred and thirty-six thousand = 
senger pigeons,—with eight millions, seven hun- 
dred and twelve thousand bushels of food in their 
crops. Butere I do so, I request you to look into 
the lamented Wilson’s account of those birds; and 
after comparing Audubon’s narrative with it,— 
say, if you are not forcibly put in mind of the 
daw with borrowed plumes? ; 

Before Audubon deseribes his columbine ad- 
venture, he affects to pause awhile, and assure 
himself, that what he is going to write, is fact. 
“Yet (says he) [have seenitalh” —_ 

“He adds, “many trees, two feet in diameter, 
I observed were broken off at no great distance 
from the ground.” Mind, sir, this breaking off, 
of the solid boles of trees, two feet in diameter, 
was effected by a number of pigeons alighting on 
their branches. Now, sir, you ought to have 
known, that no weight in the world, ac with 
a downward pressure upon the branches of trees, 
could break the upright boles of those trees at no 
great distance from the ground. 

Again, “The pigeons (observes Audubon,) 
arriving by thousands, alighted every where, one 
above another, until solid masses as large as 
hogsheads, were formed on the branches all 
around.” And this too, sir, you have swallowed! 
Pray, how did these American pigeons, inside the 
solid masses, contrive to draw their breath? Our 
pigeons would have been suffocated in less than 
three minutes. 

Audubon saw the pigeons pee BS roost after 
midnight !—“ The pigeons (says he) were con- 
stantly coming, and it was past midnight, before 
I perceived a decrease in the numbers of those 
that arrived.” 

Now, there is only one genus of the order of 
Columba, and it retires earlier to its roost, and 
rises later from it, than any known bird in the 
creation, except the woodpecker. How then 
came these really day-birds to trench six hours 
upon the night. A 

I will here call your attention to the wild beasts, 
which were seen sneaking away from this pigeon- 
slaughter at sunrise. ; 

* At sunrise (says eng all (the pigeons) 
that were able to fly, had disappeared. The 
howlings of the wolves now reached our ears, 
and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, raceoon 
oppossums and polecats, were seen sneaking off.’ 
Mind, sir, these multifarious beasts of prey were 
seen sneaking off, from “a scene of uproar and 
confusion,” in which Mr. Audubon found it 
quite useless to speak,” or even “to shout to 
those persons (continues he) who were nearest 
tome.” So deafening was the noise, that “even 
the reports of the guns were seldom heard ;” and 
(adds Audubon) I was made aware of the firing, 
only by seeing the shooters reloading.” He also 
tells us that “the uproar continued the whole 
night.” : 
Now, sir, you must have known, at the time 
that you were recommending Mr. Audubon’s 
works to the public, that wild beasts, all the world 
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over, invariably retreat from the place where fire- 
arms are used. You must also have oo 
no such motley group of carnivorous als, 
such as Mr. Audubon mentions, ever assemble 
together for predatory pu s, even in the re- 
cesses of the forest; much less in a place of “up- 
roar and confusion” occasioned by mem carrying 
fire-arms and 4 -e~ torches, &e. &e, 

Here it may be asked, what b t all these 
wild beasts to this particular '—Did they 
calculate, that men would assemble and kill the 
pigeons for them ; and that they would have per- 
mission to eat them during the night, in the 
midst of the firing ?—for remember they all 
sneaked off at sunrise. Or had they received 
information that pigeons, merely coming to roost, 
would smother each other, and then fall to the 
ground to be eaten? Again, as there was suffi- 
cient light for Mr. Audubon to see the pigeons 
arriving after midnight: there must have been 
sufficient light for the shooters to have discovered 
the wild beasts, as there was “little underwood” 
in the pigeon roost. 

In a word, if, as Audubon informs us, no one 
“dared venture within the line of devastation,” 
Wwe may naturally infer, thut sly reynard, and 
the wolves, lynxes, —- bears, raccoons, op- 
possums, and polecats, had a sufficient stock of 
instinct in them, to keep on the right side of the 
line of devastation too. Then where had they 
taken their stand? They could not have been 
far off ;—otherwise, how could Mr. Audubon 
and his company have seen them sneaking away 
at sunrise ? All these night prowlers seen at sun- 
rise! !!—Eh!!! 

Two farmers had driven three hundred lean 
swine above one hundred miles, “to be fattened 
on the pigeons which were to be slaughtered.” 
Pray, in this sequestered part of the forest, how 
did these two ¢ odpoles manage to make a pen 
sufficiently strong to heep three hundred hun 
hogs, in ; and sufficiently high to keep the darmg 
wild beasts out? “Incustoditum, captat ovile 
lupus.” 

vw, sir, these are questions which I call upon 
you to answer satisfactorily. You have just told 
us, that Mr. Audubon’s “works will be referred 
to, as amongst the most perfeet productions of 
our times.” Prove then to us, that his account 
of the rattlesnake swallowing a large American 
squirrel tail foremost—is perfect. Prove that the 
rattlesnake boot-story—is perfect. Prove that a 
weight of pigeons breaking off boles of trees two 
feet in diameter, at no great distance from the 
nd—is perfect. Prove that the account of 
the wild beasts—is perfect. I shall not let you 
off. You have thought fit to commence an attack 
upon me; and I think fit to oppose you. When 
ou shall have answered these questions, I will, 
if necessary, put one hundred more to you, equally 
as tough and indigestible. 

So far, I have made use of Audubon as a kind 
of stepping-stone, in order to get a*retaliating 
thrust at you; just as you have made use of him 
= your last journal) to throw a deeply piercing 

artat me. “ Petimusque, damusque vicissim.” 

You may affect to lament, that America refus- 
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but, sir, be assured, they had seen what Judge 
Hall has seen; and, believe me, they have no 
room for him. You may introduce the words 
“unknown wanderer of the woods,” and tell us 
that he spent “ more than twenty years of almost 
unremitted observation of the habits of birds.” 
But we have his own words to prove that “for a 
period of nearly twenty years, his life was a suc- 
cession of vicissitudes ;” and I have yet to learn, 
how a visit to Philadelphia could be necessary to 
open “his eyes to the ways of men,” when he 
had been keeping shop, amid shop-keepers keen 
as mustard, in different towns of the Union, for a 
long series of years. 

But I will now take leave of your protegé, and 
go southward with you as far as Charleston 
where you tell us that “the alleged dulness o 
the olfactory nerves of the carrion crow and tur- 
key buzzard, the two vultures of the United 
States, whieh has brought upon Mr. Audubon so 
much virulent and unornithological abuse — 
is another thrust at me ; I’ll return it,) has been 
most satisfactorily established by experiments 
instituted by respectable persons in Charleston ; 
and the taste which these birds have for fresh as 
well as for putrid food, which has also been obsti- 
nately denied, (by whom ?) has been testified by 
Dr. Strobel and a number of planters.” 

Yes, sir, these far-famed ornithologists, in lieu 
of showing that putrid effluvium does not ascend 
in the atmosphere, thence to be carried to an in- 
definite distance by the breeze, (which was the 
only rational way to support Audubon’s new 
theory,) lost their time in prosecuting a series of 
experiments on the wild vultures, inconclusive in 
the extreme. Indeed these experiments effected 
more than was anergy Dye os for lo! the 
vulwres were proved to deficient in eye, as 
well as in nose ; we are told, that the birds actually 
attacked the figure of a sheep, coarsely painted 
on a piece of canvass, having mistaken it for a 
real sheep. But in order that these Charleston 
philosophers might prove to a nicety, that I am 
wrong, and that Audubon is right, they had re- 
course 40 an experiment, which for cruelty and 
inconclusiveness, has no parallel on ornithological 
record, They caught a vulture, and after putting 
out the poor creature’s eyes, they placed carrion 
close to its feet. The bird, Solaaed te this shock- 
ing condition, and smarting under its bleeding 
wounds, refused to touch the carrion. Whereupon 
its very logical tormentors gravely concluded, that 
it could not smell the carrion. hese, sir, are a 
specimen of the experiments which you tell us 
have satisfactorily established the dulness of the 
vulture’s olfactory nerves. Upon these you are 
now reduced to rest your belief ; for you must be 
the most credulous professor in the world, if you 
ean put implicit confidence in — friend’s state- 
ments, after the hoax which he has played off upon 
you, concerning the American boot. Depend upon 
it, sir, you are no ornithologist, otherwise the two 
reviews of Audubon’s biography which have ap- 
ared in your Journal, would have been written 
im a very different strain, 

Your great name is a passport and a sanction 





ed your friend a seat amongst her naturalists; 
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to any thing that may appear in your periodical ; 
and hus, the paper signed “ Ornithophilus” in 
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your Journal for March, 1831, has no doubt been 
aapeees of, because it has been presented to the 
public by the Regius Professor of Natural His- 
tory. In it our attention is drawn to the floods, 
tornadoes and earthquakes, as instructive and 
amusing sketches. Audubon says, “1 have cross- 
ed the path of the storm, at a distance of a hun- 
dred miles from the spot where 1 witnessed its 
fury, and, again, four hundred miles farther off, 
in the state of Ohio. Lastly, observed the traces 
of its ravages on the summits of the mountains 
connected with the great pine forest of Pennsyl- 
vania, three hundred miles from the place last 
mentioned.” 

Pray listen to Judge Hall, in the Western 
Monthly Magazine for July, 1834.—“ How far 
this hurricane had traveled before it fell in with 
Mr. Audubon, we are not told, but it seems that 
its path was extended to a distance of eight hun- 
dred miles after it had passed him! What a long- 
winded hurricane! Now the truth (mind, sir, the 
TRUTH) about the hurricane that crossed the Ohio 
above Shawneetown, and is here described, is, 
that it did not extend more than twenty miles, 
and that its direction was not such as would have 
brought it to the state of Ohio.” 

Thus Audubon has merely added seven hun- 
dred and eighty miles, to one of these instructive 
and amusing sketches!!! Ah, sir, this is really 
too much even for us Englishmen to swallow, 
whose gullets are known to be the largest, the 
widest, and the most elastic, of any in the world. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
your very obedient and humble servant, 
Cuartes WaTERTON. 

Walton Hall, March 2d, 1835. 


I must beg your excuse for the error in your name, in 
my last letter to you, into which I inadvertently fell, and 
which you will find corrected in this present epistle. 





From the London Monthly Repository. 
SKETCHES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
THE NOTABLE. n 


It is not often that the present day exhibits the 
spectacle of a mere shel that is, a being to 
whom books are almost the only realities in life, 
and all things else little other than visions. 

Joshua Drennan was one of thesé™ dry-as-dust” 
doctors. He had some such conception of the 
men and women moving in the world, as they 
have of evil spirits or angels; that is, notions 
which they can neither understand themselves 
nor make any one else understand; the second 
dilemma a necessary consequence of the first. 

To Dr. Drennan, as he was called, with what 
claim to the title | know not, 


“ Not rude nor barren were the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 


And there many a garland had he gathered, 
beneath the shade of which he sat, a fit emblem 
of the studies he pursued. 

Nevertheless he was a loveable creature, for he 
was one of the kindest, gentlest, as well as the 
simplest of nature’s children. A bereavement in 
early youth had, it was said, unsettled his mind ; 


which severe study first restored, and then en- 


Yet social sympathy, that inextinguishable 
power, at times prevailed. If in his lonely wan- 
derings the voice or laughter of children reached 
his ear, he would pause and drink in the sound, 
as he did breathings from a bed of flowers ; while 
a smile brightened his deep-seated eyes and 
played upon his pale quiet lip, as if some of the 
sunshine of hisown mother-time came back upon 
his heart. 

But if, instead of sounds of gladness, he 
chanced to hear the wail of sorrow from any 
living thing,—the bleat of a stray lamb, the cry 
of a distressed dog, let alone the tone of suffering 
from any human tongue,—the instinctive spirit of 
pity spake within him, and no matter what the 
~ Mlin on which might Jie between him and the 
appealing creature, to that creature he would 
make his way. 

In this manner he had gained one of the most 
faithful of his household friends, Sancho, a fine 
Newfoundland dog, who had survived the snow 
wreath which had buried his first master. A 
stranger had perished near the village chureh- 
yard, and after some fruitless attempts to discover 
who he was, had been buried there. Sancho, 
whose name was inscribed on a brass collar about 
his neck, was the only mourner at that chance 
funeral; when it was over, he remained at the 
grave to watch and wail over it, as if he thought 
thereby to awaken his buried friend. 

Dr. Drennan discovered the dog; drew him 
home, but came back with him the next day to 
the grave, and then took him home again ; he did 
this for many days, saying, as he patted the dog’s 
head, “I will give him a tear, too, Sancho, since he 
was so kind to thee; and I will try and win thy 
love; for it is worth some trouble to win the love 
of a creature so full of gratitude and attachment 
as thou art.” 

Sancho was not insensible to the kindness of 
his sympathetic protector, and soon learned to lie 
at his feet with an expression of devotion in his 
watery eyes, as if to love some one being exclu- 
sively was a necessity of his nature—the first 
condition of his existence. 

About twelve months after this event, two cir- 
cumstances occurred which made a great change 
in the feelings and views of Dr. Drennan. A 
work, which with much labour he had given to 
the public, was most favourably received, and a 
somewhat considerable independence was be- 
queathed to him. 

How often do points of character lie un- 
perceived till some peculiar circumstances, cal- 
culated to excite, call them forth! Fame and 
fortune coming together to Dr. Drennan, as the 
did, mutually heightened and strengthened eac 
other. Vanity, and the desire of social con- 
sideration, awakened in the hitherto apparently 
humble and retiring mind of the doctor. The 
obscure lodging in which he had dwelt undisturb- 
ed and undisturbing so long that the spiders con- 
sidered themselves not tenants at will, but 
tenants in common, was speedily vacated for a 
large house; and instead of the chance attend- 





ance of a slatternly girl, the daughter of the little 
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shopkeeper whose garret he had occupied, he en- 
gaged two or three servants, resolving to draw 
round him a circle of admiring friends. 

All this, which in speculation and preparation 
had appeared so pleasant, proved far otherwise in 
the realisation. Old habits are not easilychanged, 
nor new ones readily acquired. Absence of mind, 
the consequence oF abstract studies and social 
isolation, was as constant a characteristic of the 
doctor, when a householder, as it had been when 
he was a garreteer. Many, as soon as he was 
disposed to lionise, came to see him, and all the 
more readily, as report made him more of a 
golden lion than he really was. But he soon dis- 
covered that servants and visiters disturbed his 
quiet and his studies more than they ministered 
to his comfort or his vanity. 

By a singular effort of social sagacity, or rather 
observation, the doctor after a time saw what ap- 
peared a remedypfor all his annoyances: he re- 
solved, as most others of his neighbours had 
done, to take unto himself a wife; that is, (acting 
with the views and from the feelings which the 
doctor did,) an upper servant, who, unlike every 
other servant, should have no power of obtaining, 
retaining, or possessing any independent property, 
nor any power of quitting her service, however 
unsuited to her it might be, unless for the coffin 
and the grave. 

Dr. Drennan had all the same amability, and 
some of the genius, of the immortal Goldsmith ; 
but he partook, also, of the same want of percep- 
tion of the improvements possible and essential 
to the social state. He looked on women with 
the kindly eye with which he looked on all crea- 
tures; but never dreamed that a capacity above 
making puddings and pies, and gooseberry wine, 
existed in the sex, or that they could be better 
employed than 


“To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 


As long as women are treated as fools, such 
they will, more or less, suckle ; nature perpetuates 
injuries as well as benefits. 

Now it was that Dr. Drennan, who for the last 
twenty years had felt more interest about fossil 
bones than about the fairest belles, turned to that 
terra incognita, the female world, and the nota- 
ble widow of a farmer soon fixed his attention. 

She was well-looking, in what, in a drawing- 
room, would be called rude health, and, accord- 
ing to the report of a friend who was abetting the 
doctor in the rash act he was about to commit, 
she was neither a gossip nor a gad-about, but just 
such a delegate as a man of letters might desire ; 
one who would attend to her own province, not 
infringe upon his. Her utter want of intellectual 
culture the doctor and his friend deemed a matter 
of no moment, since she might always avail her- 
self of the rich funds of her husband’s mind. 

These worthies did not reflect that funds exist 
in vain for those unfitted to use them. 

Dr. Drennan expected to find a domestic dele- 

te, who would superintend the economy of the 

itchen and the comfort of the parlour, without 
interfering with the library. 

He was unconscious that in all things a gene- 
ral harmony is essential to happiness—that the 
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essence, if not the substance, of the library, con- 
tributes most materially to brighten and warm 
the atmosphere of the pariour. 

During the embroidered days of courtship, (for 
though the widow was a sort of dowlas, and the 
doctor a sort — , the common course was 
pursued,) how fondly dia Dr. Drennan anticipate 
the time when of all the /ocks in his house he 
should only turn Locke on the Human Under- 
standing ; when, without reference to roast or 
stew, he might enjoy Bacon and Boyle; recreate 
with Cook’s Voyages, without any care about 
cook’s accounts ; when a train of precious thoughts 
should run no risk of being disturbed by an appeal 
about preserves; when he might sit knee-deep in 
litter, cutting up newspapers, pasting and com- 
piling without hearing any thing about pickles; 
enjoy saying a smart thing, or indulge in utter- 
ing an angry one, without interruption about 
vinegar and spices; when he might crack jokes 
in happy unconsciousness of the contingencies of 
orecked crechery; when he might give a connect- 
ing thread toa treatise, and not find such wanting 
to the buttons of his shirt or the strings of his 
waistcoat; in short, when he might cater for the 
mind, relieved of all cares about the body. 

Nor were his friends less interested upon the 
present occasion, since in the event of his mar- 
riage they did hope, that when he invited guests 
to dine with him, a dinner would be provided,—a 
part of the arrangements which the doctor fre- 
quently forgot. 

Alas! it is one thing to sketch a scheme of hap- 
iness, another to realise it. Not the Goths and 
andals, when they ravaged Rome, ever made 

such relentless work as did the farmer’s widow, 
when she became the doctor’s wife. From that 
moment nothing was heard in the house or about 
it, from sunrise to sunset, but the sound of brooms, 
brushes, mops, and all the multiplied et ceteras 
necessary to household purification ; while nearly 
all the remainder of the four and twenty hours 
(for she was no sleeper, and detested so idle a 
ae rae | as sleep in others) was devoted to 
orid lectures and ejaculations, more emphatic 
than polite, on the slovenliness of bachelors and 
the laziness of their servants. 

The doctor discovered that the lady, who had 
said so little before marriage, could say a great 
deal too much after it; that though he had gained 
so much admiration from her as a suitor, he won 
none whatever as a husband. However, he 
good-naturedly persuaded himself that there 
were sufficient grounds for the change; that his 
house was fealty a nest of enormities; and he 
resolved, heroically, to endure the purgatory of 
the process of velicenaiien for the sake of the 
paradise which was to be the result. 

Mrs. Drennan led her forces into the field ; car- 
ae were taken up, and hangings taken down; 
fires were banished because they made dirt; 
books because they made litter. Sancho was 
voted a brute unworthy of the least encourage- 
ment; the quiet domestic cat, notwithstanding 
her innate love of her home, under almost an 
circumstances, fled outright of her own accord, 
and never was heard of more; the swallow ceas- 
ed to build beneath the eaves of the house; the 
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robin red-breast to visit the sill of the windows ; 
an alarum clock, which, like the statue of Mem- 
non, sounded at sunrise, was introduced into the 
hall; and every thing flew or stood affrighted be- 
fore the bride, but Dolly the cook. 


“ When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war.” 


Dolly was disposed to view her mistress more 
in the light of a usurper than a legitimate sove- 
reign : ‘Mrs. Drennan, however, had superior 
might as well as superior right, and Dolly was 
ejected ; not, it is said, without making an im- 
pression on her exterminating mistress, which 
was not aimed at her heart, but which went to it; 
and if the process of instantaneous retaliation 
had not been preferred, an appeal might have 
been made to the milder hand of the law. 
Dolly’s sufferings in this conflict were not very 
much commiserated, as it was generally thought 
that her back was broad enough to bear any 
thing. 

Under an attack of nervous irritability, conse- 
quent on the ceaseless commotion existing around 
him, Dr. Drennan retreated once again to strict 
seclusion in his library. Its exemptiom from the 
persecuting “red right hand” of his wife, armed 
as it ever was with a duster, was obtained by un- 
ceasing locking and watching ; but the discordant 
sounds of her scolding voice penetrated to the 
sanctum; while daily hints and evening lectures 
convicted the doetor of unsociality, for his indal- 

ence in bookish seclusion. His good nature suf- 
ered under the reproach; he made efforts to cul- 
tivate fireside cordiality; but the mole and the 
eagle would make as meet companions as did the 
doctor and his wife. 

She was perfect mistress of the faults and 
affairs of all her neighbours; and while she sat 
mending holes in stockings and table-cloths, 
liked nothing so well as making holes in those 
poor people’s characters. Dr. Drennan was, on 
the contrary, utterly deveid of that perpetual and 
practical observation which may be called Paul 
Pryism ; and he was full of philanthropic feeling. 
Thus a mutual and an undisguised interchange 
of thought produced nothing but disgust; 
recoiled from the narrowness of her aims, the 
enviousness and unkindness of her feelings ; she 
despised what she deemed his affectation, and 
hated what she thought his folly. 

When the doctor found converse impracticable, 
it occurred to him that he might still preserve 
some appearance, at least, of the social character, 
and, perhaps, induce some reform by reading 
aloud: but he gave meat where he ought to have 
given milk; he could form no conception of the 
mental indifference, unsusceptibility, and igno- 
rance, which he addressed. Thoug individuals 
are incessantly judging each other, how few are 
qualified or capable of so doing. 

It has been said that the lesser cannot compre- 


hend the greater; equally true is the converse. 


If I may be allowed, I will liken one individual 
toa vessel which contains a pint; is it to be sup- 
posed that individual can understand another 
which contains a quart? No: it is either utterly 
unconscious of the other’s superiority, or regards 
the surplus, above its own measure, as superflu- 
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ous. In the same manner the larger vessel has 


no, or a very imperfect, idea of the stinted capa- 
city of the —_ er, ond thence judges it wrongly, 
or makes fruitless efforts regarding it. 

Mrs. Drennan’s natural capacity was not de- 
ficient; it had suffered from distortion and disuse. 
Her case, and her husband’s, probably, appears 
an extreme one, it is only because they are 
morally as incongruous, as they were mentally 
unsuited. her disposition been more quie 
and his less kindly, they would have presente 
the dull, unvaryimg, unsympathising routine 
which passes, unknown or unnoticed, behin 
many of the bright windows, and nicely kept 
street doors, of this metropolis, to go no further. 

Let it not be imagined that I contemn, or 
would cast ridicule upon household duties, or 
domestic management ; so far from that, I regard 
skill upon those points as among the first essen- 
tials of female education. Truly says one of the 
most enlightened mea of the present day, “ What- 
ever is of any importance, either to the present or 
the future comfort of any being, is worthy of care 
in the degree in which it may be the means of 
enjoyment, or the cause of suffering. Its mi- 
nuteness cannot render it unworthy of notice, if 
it be of any consequence ; and what would de- 
tract from dignity and greatness would be, not 
taking care of these minute concerns, but ne- 
glecting them.” 

I pu to show, if a patient hearing be 
accorded me, that philosophy and poetry may 
beneficially find place in even the kitchen, that 
household drudgery may be divested of the con- 
temptible character which, unjustly, sinks those 
devoted to such toils so low in the scale of social 
existence. 

“A at number of little things,” says the 
author T have just quoted, “ particularly if they 
often occur, become of greater importance than any 
single event, however vast and momentous ; they 
produce, taken together, a larger sum of enjoy- 
ment, and there seems no possible way of taking 
eare of this collective sum, but by taking care of 
particular events. And, indeed, the superintend- 
ence of minute events implies as much dignity as 
the superintendence of great events; and our 
admiration is never more excited than when we 
contemplate an intelligence which, while it 
directs the most grand and mighty movements, 
overlooks not the most insignificant concern 
capable of effecting the ultimate result.” 

he want of a general perception of these 
truths have produced evils which are sing 
rapidly away before the increasing Silicones 
of the peop e. Our mechanics’ institutions are 
givi ily evidence that the trades, which have 
been looked down upon with so much aristocratic 
contempt, are consistent with poetic feeling and 
philosophic thought. All hail to the operatives 
of England! They are destined to shed more 
distinction upon her than any naval or military 
destructives, with stars, and garters, and 
finery to boot, have ever yet done. The decree 
has gone forth, “Down with brute force and 
blind obedience, and up with the beaming ensign 
of intelligence, justice, and union.” 

But the animating principle which has awak- 
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ened the spirit of the working rr. be 
brought to upon the women of asses. 
If a tailor now not only finds, but proves, that he 
has “a soul above buttons,” in like must 


women find and prove that they were not created 
to feel and think at second hand, and hardly 
that; that the tie which unites them to men does 
not merge them in their husbands, but that it is 
for women, as equally essential and indispensa- 
ble co-agents in the work of human progression, 
to pane high thoughts and views, to advance 
useful and independent objeets, and that the feel- 
ings of wife, mother. daughter, and sister, may 
co-exist with those of the philosopher, philanthro- 
pist, and patriot. 

One day Dr. Drennan received a message from 
a neighbouring friend, a poor curate. The mes- 
senger’s clay-coyered shoes were not permitted 
to sully beyond the threshold of the door, and he 
departed, leaves no particulars as to the cause 
of the suddep Stmmons. Dr. Drennan, however, 
obeyed it promptly, for he knew that his friend 
was in bad health. On reaching the curate’s 
dwelling, he found his worst fears realised ; the 
old man had been struck by. paralysis, and was 
not expected long to survive. Motionless, almost 
speechless, he lay extended upon his bed ; but his 
mind, retained by the strong power of affection, 
was still present. Life and light yet lingered in 
his eyes, and they took a glow of more intense 
lustre as they were lifted to the face of Dr. Dren- 
nan, and then turned to a young boy who stood 
in tears at the bed-side. He was the orphan 
grandson of the dying man, and scarcely seven 
years old. For Aim the spark of life tarried in 
that aged breast; for him appealing light lin- 
gered in those closing eyes. Dr. Drennan under- 
stood the mate eloquence of his expiring friend, 
and answered him more expressively than by 
words ; he took the little fellow upon his knee, 
and passing an arm around him, and laying a 
hand upon his fair-haired head, pressed him 
gently to his bosom, while he bent eyes, swim- 
ming with tears and illumined by kindness, on 
the dying grandsire. One look, effulgent as the 
feelings from which it sprung—a look, in which 
gratitude, affection, hope, and faith, were min- 
gled, gleamed with seraphic beauty upon the boy 
and his protector, then the eyes, taking a yet 
more devotional character, were raised, glowed 
again as intensely as before, then fixed for ever. 

In a few hours Dr. Drennan said to the boy, 
“ Harold, you must come home with me, and be 
unto me as a son, and | will be unto you as a fa- 
ther.” There was a sweetness in that kindly 
voice, now touched with an unusual tremour, that 
unconsciously soothed and cheered the child, who 
put his hand confidingly into the hand so oppor- 
tunely held out to his aid, and they went forth to- 


ther. 

Harold had little conception of the bereavement 
he had sustained—he was no stranger to the be- 
nevolent man he companioned, and he soon 
to prattle as he was wont to do whenever a visit 
from Dr. Drennan had made a holiday for him: 
the prospect of an abode at the doctor’s house 
awakened curiosity, expectation, and that pros- 
pect of change so pleasant to the young; and 
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Sancho, too, lefi his master’s side, and came 
round to Harold’s, as if willing to chase away 
any remaining heaviness from his spirit. The 
boy and dog soon hegan to sport together, and, 
after a time, the doctor seated himself on a ho- 
neysuckle bank to watch their gambols. 

“ Harold,” he said, when he rose again, “ yon- 
der, just below the hill, is my house, the one with 
the bow-windows: play in the meadows as long 
as you like, and then let you and Sancho come 
home together.” Again he paused to look at the 
play-fellows ; what power, yet what gentleness 
in the generous dog! what confidence in that 
generous nature about the genial child! “ Why 
are not all creatures linked thus?” sighed the 
doctor, as he walked down the hill. 

As he approached his house he looked up at it; 
the library windows were open, and he fancied 
he saw the figure of some one in the room. He 
felt his pocket for the key—it was not there, and 
he now recollected that he had left it in the door! 
It instantly flashed across his mind that an incur- 
sion had been made into that room of refuge. The 
idea was soon strengthened, for, at the street door, 
he picked up a sheet of manuscript which had 
been blown out of one of the windows. With 
this mute witness of the violation which he fore- 
saw was going forward, he thundered atthe door, 
hurried up stairs, and entered the library. 

Mrs. Drennan, like an adjutant, stood in the 
midst of it, giving orders to two remorseless 
housemaids, who were down on their knees 
scrubbing the floor, which had so lately been 
strewn with books, papers, maps, and prints. 

Who may paint the doctor as he stood 


“ Struck with severe amazement—hating life,” 


in a voiceless convulsion of indignation and des- 

air? The anger of an habitually patient person 
is the most awful thing on earth ; once thoroughly 
aroused, the doctor was terrific. The domestics 
fled before the terror of his looks; his spouse, 
however, stood her ground manfully, I had almost 
said, but doggedly were the better word, and be- 
fore the undone scholar could relieve Ais feelings 
by a single word, she launched forth a cataract of 
invective, which, by depriving him of all hope of 
a hearing, effectually. secured his silence. But 
the desperate state of his feelings demanded some 
relief, so turning from the living foe of his peace, 
he fell upon the inanimate agents of her mischief ; 
pails, brooms, brushes, flew out at the windows 
with the force and celerity of a bomb from a mor- 
tar; so that any one chancing to pass the house 
at the time, and escaping the effects of such wind- 
falls, might have imagined it on fire, and the in- 
mates adopting the readiest mode of saving its 
contents from conflagration. 

Whether Mrs. Drennan imagined that she ran 
some risk of taking, like a witch, a journey with 
a broomstick ; or that she thought it best to make 
her exit at the door, seeing that her husband had 
a prejudice for departures at the window, cer- 
tainly she made a precipitate retreat down stairs. 

At length Dr. Drennan seated himself to draw 
breath; but with an aspect stern as Marius when 
he appalled the assassin. It had certainly not 








been well for the reputation of the doctor’s charity 
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or philosophy, to have asked him at that moment 
his opinion of our eighth Harry’s matrimonial 
system. The doctor was doubtless well read in 
the book of Job, but none of its consolations oc- 
curred to him ; and had the absolute power of pun- 
ishing Mrs. Drennan been suddenly vested in his 
hands, I will believe that he would have stopped 
short of death, but certainly not of divorce ; and 
assuredly never would the file of doctors’ com- 
mons have exhibited a more eloquent bill of griev- 
ances. 

He had sat some time with more of frenzy 
than philosophy in his thoughts, when little Ha- 
rold entered the room. The appearance of the 
child called up the calm image of his dying grand- 
father, and changed the current of the doctor’s 
thoughts and feelings; anger and animosity sank 
rebuked before the impressions of the morning, 
and, taking the boy’s hand, he left the library. 

In the midst of this domestic storm Harold re- 
ceived a kinder reception from Mrs. Drennan, and 
made a quieter settlement in her abode, than he 
would otherwise have dene ; for she feared to at- 
tempt any further exasperation of her husband’s 
temper. 

But real reformation of conduct only grows 
from conviction produced upon the mind, not 
from fears. The disposition and habits of Mrs. 
Drennan speedily took their accustomed course, 
and a new and lamentable consequence of their 
prejudicial influence gradually ensued. Harold 
Was an acute, sensitive child, he was directly de- 
pendent upon her for his domestic comforts, and 
she had the power of inflicting punishment upon 
him by means of privation; thus she operated 
upon all his lower feelings, and they were brought 
into action, and overgrew his higher feelings. He 
discovered, with almost intuitive penetration, that 
he could at any time conciliate Mrs. Drennan, or 
put her in a good humour, by telling her a ridi- 
culous story of any of her neighbours, or joining 
her in a malicious review of their character. The 
precepts of Dr. Drennan were feeble of effect 
when opposed to a practical course of this kind; 
and his well meant, but ineffective teaching, 
served no other purpose than to add hypocrisy to 
Harold’s other faults. 

The youth gradually fell under the stigma of 
the whole neighbourhood, being convicted of a 
hundred instances of wilful falsehood and wanton 
mischief. Dr. Drennan, for an offence of an un- 
usually flagrant nature, was induced to inflict on 
him a severe punishment. Harold felt the dee 
est resentment, and resolved upon revenge. e 
poisoned Sancho, now an aged creature, and ap- 
parently the creature on earth which Dr. Drennan 
loved best. The consequences of this act were 
dreadful: through some carelessness the poison 
used on this occasion was communicated to some 
liquid, of which Mrs. Drennan drank—her death 
was the result. 

Suspicion instantly attached to Dr. Drennan; 
for the circumstances of his domestic inquietude 
were well known. With the calmness of con- 


scious innocence he went to prison—there was 
not the slightest evidence on which to ground a 
conviction, and he was acquitted by a jury ; not 
so by his neighbours. 


Slander was busy among 
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the idle and the ignorant, and the story soon grew 
that Harold was the natural son of the doctor 
who poisoned his wife for some supposed 
unkindness to the bastard boy. 

Alas! the only poisoners had been Mrs. Dren- 
nan, and the circumstances which made her what 
she was.” How fatal is such moral poison, espe- 
cially when administered in that plastic time 
when the character is forming, Harold sufficiently 
exhibited ; fory though his faults became modified 
and veiled as he advanced to manhood, he never 
bore the character of which he was originally 
capable. His sorrowing and disappointed friend 
attributed, not to early ¢orruption, but to inherent 
degeneracy, the dereliction of his conduct; be- 
cause Dr. Drennan had no conception of the power 
of female influence, interwoven as it is into the 
very texture of every feeling and habit of youth. 
Thus fatal to an excellent man and a promising 
child, was one narrow ignorant woman, whose 
strong energies, properly enlarged and directed, 
might have made her as beneficial as she was 


baneful. M. L. G. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE SAUNTERS OF CASTLE SAUNTER. 


The Saunters of Castle Saunter, in Bedford- 
shire, are as ancient and illustrious a house as 
any in the British empire. They are connected 
by blood and by marriage with many families of 
the first rank and consequence, particularly with 
the Onslows, Tardys, and Slomans. Their crest 
is a tortoise courant, and their coat of arms 
three snails, with the motto “ Moveo,” adopted, 
say the scholars of the family, from one of the 
Latin comedies, where a certain venerable old 
lady employs that word to express her own deli- 
berate mode of performing the locomotive pro- 
cess. 

I have been more than once a visiter at Castle 
Saunter. It isan edifice of the Plantagenet times 
—the architecture massy, solemn, and gloomy ; 
the windows few, narrow, and set in the walls so 
deep as to resemble port-holes for cannon more 
than orifices for the admission of sunshine; the 
wings are a good deal dilapidated and ivy-grown; 
old Father Time (the Destructive) having carried 
the work of decay steadily forward for four cen- 
turies, and having met with but a feeble opposi- 
tion from the labours of the carpenter or the 
mason. The central structure, however, is in 
tolerable repair and tenantable order; the princi- 

1 entrance is through a low-browed arch, open- 
ing, through the medium of a ponderous gate, 
thickly studded with huge iron nails, immediately 
upon the grand hall, and surmounted, at a great 
elevation, by a square turret of dark-red brick, 
the front of which contains a clock, which (in 
singular correspondence with the genius of the 
family, averse to every thing rapid,) has for the 
last hundred and fifty years, been bereaved of the 
minute-hand! The scenery about the castle is 
of a lazy, melancholy, sleepy character. On’ 
every side it is environed by clumps of lofty forest 
trees, principally elms, the immemorial settle- 
ment of an immense commonwealth of rooks, the 
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most monkish-looking rooks in all Englend ; and 
to increase the air of stillness with which dense 
masses of old timber always invest a mamsion, a 
vast oblong sheet of water (the greater part of its 
perfectly motionless surface overgrown with a 
variety of aquatic plants) reposes in a a arti- 
ficially excavated in froat of the castle, serving as 
a mirror for its ruinous battlements, and answer- 
ing the further pu:pose of sustaining a pair of 
swans, enough stricken in years to have heen the 
very birds of Juno, and as majestically indolent 
in the navigation of their patrimonial pool as if 
their intention was to keep time with the sole 
remaining hand of the elock in the square tur- 
ret. 

In fact, every thitig at Castle Saunter either 
stands stock-still or moves with the pace of the 
afore-mentioned animal which constitutes the 
principal heraldic emblem of the house. The 
er whose function it is to preserve the 
nice level of the walks and grass-plots, is half 
overgrown With moss, in flat rebellion against 
the old adage. The greyhounds have no idea of 
coursing, or the horses of somuchasatrot. The 
jack in the kitehen requires half aa hour to ac- 
complish every single :evolution of the joint on 
the spit. The teapot draws the tea so much at 
its leisure, that by the time the process is per- 
formed, the tea is cold enough to make a Lap- 
lander’s teeth chatter. There is a three-minute 
glass in the breakfast-parlour to regulate the boil- 
ing of your egg; but let me advise you, should 
you ever visit Castle Saunter, to depend rather 
upon your watch; for the three-minute glass has 
got the family-failing, and takes six minutes to 
run out, at the expiration of which period your 
egg is, of course admirably done—for a salad. 
Ralph, the footman whose duty obliges him 
every morning to undertake a journey to the next 
post-town, which is but three miles distant, starts 
at six, and traveling like Cesar, “summed dili- 
gentia,” nen the wag translated, “on the top 
of the diligence ;” but which, in Ralph’s case, 
would be better rendered, “the roof of a hearse,”) 
returns not with the letters until a quarter before 
nine. Ralph, upon one occasion, in the time of 
the late proprietor, made extraordinary despatch, 
and appeared at the castle with his mission ac- 
complished, at a few minutes past eight. He 
was severely reprimanded, however, for his im- 
petuosity. Sir Simon Saunter repeated the an- 
cient family maxim, “ slow and sure ;” to which 
Lady Saunter added, “ more haste, worse speed ;” 
and Miss Catherine Saunter, the maiden sister of 
the baronet, concluded the lecture on precipita- 
tion with, “fair and easy goes far in the day”—a 
truth which, she declared, shaking her head like 
a Burleigh in petticoats, ought to be written, like 
the ten commandments over the communion 
table, in letters of gold.” 

It is easy to understand how the characteristic 
tardiness of the Saunters has influenced the 
whole history and fortunes of the family. From 
generation to generation have they lounged 











through life with their hands in their breeches- 

kets; the attitude in which Thomson (their 
avourite bard) was wont, it is recorded, to nibble 
the peaches on his garden-wall. 


The idea of the 
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Castle of Indolence was, very probably, taken 
from Castle Saunter, 


“Here nought but idlesse reigns, indulgent ease, 
Good-natured lounging, sauntering up and gown.” 


CASTLE SAUNTER. 


And again,— 
“Their only labour was to kill the tiine, 

And labour dire it is, and weary wo; 

They sit, they loll, turn o'er some idle rhyme, 
Then rising sudden to the glass they go, 

Or saunter forth with tottering step and slow: 
This soon too rude an exercise they find ; 

Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw, 
Where, hours on hours, they sighing lie reclined, 

And court the vapoury god, soft-breathing in the wind.” 


There is one more passage which I cannot avoid 
quoting, on account of the striking likeness of the 
portrait it contains to poor Hildebrand Saunter, 
the third son of Sir Simon, a young man whose 
brilliant natural abilities would have raised him 
to any height his ambition might have aspired to, 
had not his hereditary hatred of exertion detained 
him all his life, which was a brief one, upon the 
lowest rounds of the ladder. Independently of 
this, however, the reader will easily excuse me 
for reviving his recollection of two of the most 
beautiful stanzas of a beautiful poem, 


“To noon-tide shades incontinent he ran, 

Where purls the brook with sleep-inviting sound, 
Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels began, 

Amid the broom he basked him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found, 

There would he linger, till the latest ray 
Of light sate trembling on the welkin’s bound, 

Then homeward through the twilight shadows stray, 
Sauntering and slow ; so had he passed many a day. 


Yet not in thoughtless slumber were they past ; 
For oft the heavenly fire, that lay concealed 
Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted fast, 
And all its native light anew revealed, 
Oft as he traversed the cerulean field, 
And marked the clouds that drove before the wind, 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 
Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind ; 
But with the clouds they fled and left no trace behind.” 


The fortune of the Saunters, originally a 
splendid one, has not (as but a little of poor 
Richard’s philosophy will enable you to compre- 
hend without difficulty) been augmented in the 
lapse of years. On the contrary, it has, I believe 
undergone (like the greater part of their family 
mansion, which, as I have said, is no longer 
habitable except by the bat and owl) a gradual 
dilapidation. The Saunters act upon three prin- 
ciples which can hardly fail to lead them from 
embarrassment to embarrassment, and ultimately 
cause their ruin. It is a maxim with them never 
to do to-day what, upon any pretence whatever, 
ean be deferred until to-morrow: secondly, the 
never do any thing in their own persons whie 
ean possibly be done by proxy; and in the third 

lace, they never discharge any debt or demand 
ebouan reasonable and just, until compelled 
to do so by process of law, which, of course, 
subjects them, in each case, to a considerable ad- 
dition to the original liability, in the shape of an 
attorney’s bill of costs. This, you must under- 
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stand, is purely the result of their family failing, 
not by any means of laxity of principle in money 
matters. Their integrity has never been question- 
ed: but they have an unconquerable aversion to 
what they call trouble; in other words, to any 
thing that cannot be done with theirhands in the 
pockets of their pantaloons. Shearcraft, their 
tailor, makes it a rule to serve them with a latitat 
every Christmas: in fact, at Castle Saunter, a suit 
ad clothes is invariably followed by a suit at 
aw. 

The Saunters act as if the span of Methusalem 
was the average duration of human life; they 
forget that there is a vast deal to be done upon 
this side the grave, and but a very short time to 
do it. They forget too that while they are creep- 
ing, the rest of the world is in a trot, a canter, or 
a gallop. Men of business will not lag on the 
road for the mere pleasure of keeping company 
with the Saunters, or their relations the Onslows. 
No! (in spite of Zeno’s so hism) the tortoise and 
greyhound can never be fellow-travellers. If you 
travel ina French diligence, and / in a steam- 
coach, the only possible plan by which we can 
reach a given destination at the same moment is, 
that you should start before me a certain length of 
time; but this the Saunters seem never to re- 
member ; they will not even set out along with 
their more expeditious neighbours; they cannot 
get their hands out of their pockets, or be pre- 
vailed on to make a single preparation for the 
journey, until every body else is at their journey’s 
end, snug in the inn, with their nightcap and 
slippers on, and a tumbler of negus on the table 
before them. The Saunters have often reminded 
me of a classical anecdote related in one of 
Pope’s letters. The people of Troas despatched 
an embassage of ceremony to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, upon the occasion of the death of his wife 
Julia; the envoys loitered or sauntered on the 
road, and before their arrival at Rome the melan- 
choly event, which was the subject of their 

‘mission, was gone clean out of every body’s re- 
collection ; they, however, obtained an audience, 
and hurably begged of the emperor to accept the 
condolence of his faithful subjects of Troy upon 
the loss of his empress. “I thank you,” answer- 
ed Tiberius, with all gravity, “and I beg of you 
in return to accept my condolence upon the death 
of Hector!” 

The courteous reader must excuse me for in- 
troducing Sir Simon so much oftener than any 
other member of the family in this little memoir ; 
but the truth is, that my chief knowledge of the 
Saunters was acquired in his time, when cireum- 
stances caused me, on several occasions, to make 
rather long sojourns atthe castle. Of the present 
proprietor, Sir Hargrave, who has now been for 
two or three years in the enjoyment of the estate 
and title, 1 know very little, except that he set 
out about seven months back upon the tour of 
Europe, and that I yesterday saw a letter from 
him which had just arrived, bearing the Amiens 
post-mark! The young baronet very superfluously 
mentioned in a postscript that he was going up to 
Paris by easy stages. 

Wren I first visited Castle Saunter, I was only 
twelve years old; and never shall I forget the 
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severe rebuke I met with one day from Lady 
Saunter, (who, I should mention, was my mater- 
nal aunt,) for running across the drawing-room 
to look at Sir Simon mounting Slug, his favourite 
charger. 

“ You ought to punish him, Louisa,” said her 
sister-in-law, the notable “ femme sole,” who has 
been already on the stage, reprimanding _—_ 
— courier) for his unseemly despatch with the 
etters. 

“Indeed, Catherine, I believe I ought,” replied 
her ladyship, with @ most maternal air; “how 
would you advise me to do it?” 

Miss Catherine Saunter pondered. 

“ Give him some pretty passage from the Loun- 
ger to get by heart,” said A her ladyship’s 
eldest daughter, who was en in painting an 
albatross upon velvet.* 

“Or from the Idler,” said the seeond girl, Le- 
titia, who was sedulously stringing some coral 
beads at the incredible rate of a bead every ten 
minutes. 

“ No, no, mamma,” said Henrietta, “let it be 
the beautiful story of the “ Seven Sleepers.” 

“Do not speak so fast, Henrietta, my dear,” 
said Lady Saunter. 

“What do you think, mamma,” said the eldest 
girl again, “of the introductory lines to the 
second canto of the Corsair ? 


“ Slow sinks, more potiens ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun. 


You made Hildebrand once commit them to 
memory, the day he chased the rabbit in the 
laurel-walk under the western tower.” 

“You are mistaken, my love,” said her lady- 
ship, “it was the beginning of the Traveller— 


“ Remote, unfriendly, solitary, slow,— 


Both passages, however are extremely beautiful ; 
nothing can be more exquisite than that word 
slow ; but we must hear what Aunt Catherine 
says before we decide.” 

Aunt Catherine was a kind of lady high chan- 
cellor in the domestic government of Castle 
Saunter: her decrees were of the highest au- 
thority ; and it is no more than justice to her to 
say that no court of equity could have been less 
hasty in pronouncing a decision. 

| am just thinking,” said this mirror of 
ancient maidenhood. 

“ Aunt Catherine is thinking!” said Augusta, 
reverentially. “ Aunt Catherine is thinking!” 
said the two younger girls at the same moment ; 
the subdued, awe-stricken tone of voice in which 
they said it, betokening the highest veneration 





* The albatross, the reader will remember, if he be 
anght of an ornithologist, is the bird which is said to 
= flying. Moore alludes to this circumstance, pro- 
bably a mere fancy, in “The Fire Worshippers,” de- 
scribing the dizzy height of the Gheber’s tower. 


——Oft the sleeping albatross 

Struck the lone ruin with his wing: 

And from his wind-rocked slumbering 
Started to find man’s dwelling there, - 
In his own silent fields of air. 
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for the shrine from which the oracle 
pected to issue. 

The operations of mind were as slow in the 
Saunter family as the moveménts of the body. 
Twenty minutes elapsed ; my cousin Letitia had 
threaded fwo of her coral beads before the intel- 
lectual machinery of aunt Catherine’s under- 
standing manufactured the final sentence upon 
my misdemeanour. 4 

I was condemned to read aloud “the Legend 





ex- 


of Sleepy Hollow ;” and Hildebrand, who had 
— n silent, offered to go for the Sketch 


“Mi venga la muerte de Spagna—” let my 
death come from Spain, for then it will be sure 
to be long in coming, says the old proverb; and 
it applied well to Hildebrand Saunter, who, as a 

ntleman of small despatch, might have chal- 
enged comparison with any hidalgo in either 
Castile. 

What became of Hildebrand after he left the 
drawing-room I never learned ; I know not even 
whether he performed the journey to the library, 
or not; all I know is this, het he never executed 
the commission he undertook, or returned with 
the works of Geoffrey Crayon. Perhaps he sat 
him down in the hall, which he had to traverse 
in the course of his expedition, and gazed upon 
the portraits of his ancestors, until their drowsy 
faces, staring at him from all sides, worked the 
same soporific effect upon his faculties that the 
reader may remember to have experienced, if 
ever (under some malignant star) it was his lot 
to have been present in a conclave of whig legis- 
lators, assembled at the Crown and Anchor, or a 
congregation of the broad-brimmed followers of 
George Fox in a Quaker’s meeting-house. Per- 
haps on reaching the library, he took up by mis- 
take some modern epic poem, (Bloxham’s Para- 
dise Regained, for instance*), and in the natural 
order of things fell asleep in Sir Simon’s blue 
velvet arm-chair before he got half way through 
the first somniferous sentence. Perhaps; but a 
truce to speculation! it is enough to say that 
Hildebrand did not return ; and, to my inexpres- 
sible satisfaction, the arrival of General and Mrs. 
Tardy, to pay a morning visit, banished the 
whole transaction from the not very tenacious 
memory of my fair relatives. 

Of General Tardy I now recall but very few 
particulars: he was an old officer who kad com- 
manded a regiment of heavy dragoons in the 
American war; all his ideas of military tactics 
were taken from the Spartan phalanx; and he 
considered Fabius, surnamed Cunctator, the 
greatest captain that ever appeared in any age or 
country. Hildebrand had always some new 
anecdote of Fabius ready for the general; and 
upon one occasion, when Lady Saunter bought a 
handsome gold seal to present him with for a 
Christmas-box, Hildebrand got a head of the old 
Roman engraved upon it, with the words “Cunc- 
tando restituit rem” round the border. 

The Saunters, it is scarcely necessary for me 





* Bloxham ee amongst those amiable bards de- 
scribed in the Dunciad as 
“ Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep.” 
VOL. XXVI. 
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to say, are the most decided opponents of all the 
modern innovations, ccumapal called improve- 
ments, in the art of traveling. Their triennial 
trip to London is performed, to this day, in the 
old family coach in which Sir Christopher Saun- 
ter made the journey to the metropolis in the 
reign of Queen Anne, upon being elected knight 
of the shire for his native county. By the by, L 
find, by reference to the parliamentary debates 
of that period, that this gentleman distinguished 
himself, the very night that he took his seat, b 
a speech of considerable eloquence, and marvel- 
lous energy (for a Saunter) in opposition to a 
grant of money to reward an eminent philosopher 
of that day, who, it was alleged, had discovered 
the perpetual motion. Motion of all kinds and 
in ol depos was repugnant (Sir Christopher 
declared) to the principles of his family ; and as 
to the idea of rewarding a man for perpetuating 
what for the repose of society it would be most 
desirable, were it possible, to abolish altogether, 
he would just as soon think of making pecuniary 
compensation to a rebel or a traitor for the con- 
coction of an ingenious plan for overturning the 
throne and altar. 

In the same spirit, though not always with the 
same activity, have the descendants of this pro- 
found senator opposed, from time to time, all pro- 
jects for establishing more rapid modes of com- 
munication between different parts of the country, 
as well as between this country and others. Tt 
is not the fault of the Saunters that steam is now 
so rapidly supplanting the ancient dominion of 
Eolus and his myrmidons. They objected to 
steamboats and steam-coaches in the most de- 
cided manner. They threw the whole “vis 
inertia” of their house into the opposite scale. 
Mr. Onslow Saunter wrote a spuighlens the sole 
literary effort of the family since the era of the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, when a 
Doctor Saunter manfully supported the theory of 
the stagnation of the vital fluid in a very learned 
essay in reply to Harvey. The production of 
Mr. Onslow Saunter was also an able one; so 
much so, indeed, that the late lord high chan- 
cellor, in his famous speech-making tour through 
North Britain, availed himself to a great extent 
of its topics and arguments. The author ex- 
hibited the steam-engine in all its horrors. He 
contended that the application of its power to the 
purposes of traveling, whether by sea or by land, 
was fraught with danger and impiety. Provi- 
dence, when he caused the winds to blow, had 
given them the exclusive sovereignty of the 
ocean, and steam was a profane attempt to rob 
them, as Mr. Canning had well expressed it, of 
their royal prerogative and birthright. In En 
land, he said, this attempt was particularly 
criminal by reason of its flagrant ingratitude. 
To the winds she owed her commercial great- 
ness and her naval glory. In how many mag- 
nificent enterprises, mercantile and martial, had 
they not piped in her shrouds and swelled her 
canvass? How often had they not blustered in 
her behalf, and earned for themselves the epi- 
thets of ruffians and bullies? Had they not 
more than once actually saved her from de- 
struction? What power was it that delivered 
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her from the Spanish yoke by dispersing and 
shattering the invincible Armada? What power 


was it that, in later times, destroyed the fleet 
sent by the French directory to invade Ireland ? 
Was it not the power of the winds at both junc- 
tures? And this is the power that now is to be 
so unceremoniously discarded to make room for 
a new-fangled, impertinent project for impelling 
ships like tea-kettles? Could any ingratitude be 
baser, or any chimera half so wild? It was a 
project for degrading the British navy into some- 
thing lower than a kitehen-range, and all true 
born Britons were called upon to resist it with 
their lives and fortunes. 

So wrote, so argued, Mr. Onslow Saunter ; but 
in spite of his writings and his arguments the 
steam-engine flourished; and ships went, with 
wind and tide against them, nine knots an hour ; 
and his majesty’s mails went by steam; and 
even that was not all, for there were steam-car- 
riages as well as steam-packets; nay, there were 
even omnibuses by steam; in short, there was a 
general confederacy against winds and horses, 
and all the ancient, respectable, and deliberate 
modes of conveyance, by which our decent and 
solemn ancestors traversed the surface of the 
globe ; traveling became like a race at Newmar- 
ket; before you were well out of Liverpool you 
found yourself “ taking your ease” at your inn at 
Manchester ; in a word, the whole worid was in 
a gallop; and all this was a cad and sore sight 
for the Saunter family ; it disturbed the serenity 
of their thoughts ; it violated all their notions of 
dignity ; it upset all their plans and systems ; it 
broke the very tranquillity of their noonday 
slumbers with frightful visions of rampant tea- 
kettles, and a thousand other horrid chimeras. 
Miss Catherine Saunter (the veteran spinster we 
have already presented to the reader) had one 
night the most appalling dream imaginable. 
She dreamed that the two huge stone tortoises, 
that surmount the piers of the grand entrance 
into the demesne of Castle Saunter, took a sud- 
den freak into their heads, and, leaping down 
into the lawn, frisked and capered about, and 
played all manner of antic tricks, like a pair of 
merry-andrews at St. Bartholomew’s fair. Then 
the dream changed, and the tortoises, seeming to 
recollect themselves, and recover their gravity, 
stood side by side, before the gate of the castle, 

oked to the family-coach, the huge, square 
umbering, rumbling old vehicle already alluded 
to. Sir Simon then made his appearance at the 

rch with his hands, as of immemorial custom, 
in the pouches of his nether garments. She 
asked him where he intended to drive. “ Only 
as far as Pekin,” said the baronet; “I shall be 
back to dinner.” Upon which he gave a hop, 
step, and jump, and vaulted into the coachbox, 
while, at the same instant, Ralph, the footman, 
in a monstrous pair of jack-boots, sprang into the 
postilion’s seat, and then the whole equipage 
dashed off in full speed, the tortoises kicking and 
curveting all the time, and old Sir Simon shout- 
ing at the top of his lungs, and offering a bet of a 


thousand guineas that he would overtake the 
steam-coach. What will not spinsters of forty 
dream ? 
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Poor Sir Simon! I never shall forget him; I 
was a.visiter at the castle when the unfortunate 
circumstances occurred which laid the foundation, 
there ean be no doubt, of the illness which, in a 


few months after, terminated his life. As these 
circumstances are calculated to display in a very 
lively manner the characteristic oddity of the 
family, I need offer no apology for detailing them. 
Ata few miles distance from Castle Saunter was 
Bustle Hall, the seat of the Fleetwood family, de- 
scendants from Fleetwood, one of the republican 
leaders in the great rebellion. This revolutionary 
pedigree, alone, was sufficient to raise a wall of se- 
paration between them and the Saunters, who, it is 
hardly needful to say, havenever, at any period, be- 
longed to the party of the movement. If the Saun- 
ters could, with propriety, be said to belong at 

sent to any section of the political circle more than 
another, it is that of the moderate whigs, as they are 
called. They have been heard, for instance, to 
approve cordially of Lord Palmerston’s conduct 
in the affairs of Belgium and ———a they liked 
the rate at which the business of the Foreign Of- 
fice traveled in his administration; protocol fol- 
lowed protocol with the pace of a duchess at a 
coronation; and at the close of a long tissue of 
treaties and negotiations, as tedious as the ser-" 
mon of a Cromwellite divine, the nicest eye could 
not discover the minutest indication that the “corps 
diplomatique” had advanced a single step beyond 
the point where they started. 

“ Any news from Belgium, Onslow?” the ge- 
neral would frequently ask his relative, who was 
the politician of the family. 

“ None,” was the ovellanting reply, “ things 
are in statu quo.” 

Now was it music to the ears of the general to 
hear of any thing being in statu quo: it was just 
the state in which, if he had had the power, he 
would have kept the affairs of the whole world. 
The man who could keep things for ever in statu 
quo was the man for him. That was his defini- 
tion of a great statesman, as Fabius was his beau 
ideal of a great captain. You may easily con- 
ceive how he idolised such a foreign secretary as 
Palmerston. 

“ Onslow,” he would say, “I wish you had an 
appointment in the Foreign Office; Palmerston 
would teach you how wo do business! By the by, 
he is a relation of yours by your mother’s side ; 
her father and his grandmother were brother and 
sister, both children of my old friend Roger Slo- 
man, the master in chancery.””* 

But let me return to the Fleetwoods. They 
were too unlike the Saunters in all their ideas, 
tastes, and habits, for any thing more than the 
most formal and distant acquaintanceship to exist 
between the families. Mr. Fleetwood held shares 
in the Manchester railway company ; he hunted 
three times a week in the season; his character 
in the county was that of an active magistrate ; 
he traveled in his own carriage ten miles an hour; 
and he had twice made the passage from South- 





* The celebrated author of “ The Law's Delays Justi- 
fied”—a pamphlet which procured and fully entitled him 
to the lucrative place he held. 
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ampton to Havre la Grace in a steamboat ; judge 
then how little the bade 


“ idem velle atque idem nolle” 


must oe —_ between him on old Sir Si- 
mon. in fact, there was no ground w ver upon 
which a treaty of friendship could eciiy ines 
been ar between Bustle and Castle 
Saunter. Mrs. Fleetwood was a lady of the Diana 
Vernon school; she rode a beautiful high-mettled 
ny, which she called Hurricane ; and she forgot 
erself so far one Sunday, when the families hap- 
pened to meet at the church door after service, as 
to ask Lady Saunter if she did not intend to be 
at the Ascot races the following Wednesday ! 
The utmost, therefore, to be expected under such 
circumsta — was an interchange of the coldest 
civilities ; even this was a commerce never 
on when it was practicable to avoid it. 

It had been well for Sir Simon had his eldest 
daughter been less celebrated for painting on vel- 
vet! Odd as it may seem, her skill at that art 
was one of the links in the chain of causes which 
pushed her venerable parent down the hill of life 
much faster than he would have traveled, if he 
* had been permitted to descend the slope at his 
own natural and constitutional rate of going. The 
ladies at Bustle Hall having undertaken to get up 
a bazaar, an active canvass was on foot in every 
direction to engage all the long white fingers in 
the county, in the manufacture of pin-cushions, 
thread-eases, needle-books, hand-screens, reti- 
cules, and ten thousand other nick-nackeries and 
fashionable trumperies, as hard to number or name 
as the spangles in the firmament upon a frosty 
December night. All the girls thirty miles round 
were laid under contribution, and the havoe of 
blue ribbon, pink satin, gold paper, and paste- 
board, was prodigious. Augusta Saunter was not 
forgotten ; he fame of the birds and flowers which 
her creative genius occasionally produced upon 
white velvet, had reached the ears of the Fleet- 
woods; and they determined to make an effort 
(without any very sanguine hopes of success) to 
prevail upon her to contribute a specimen of her 
skill to the common stock. A polite note, in form 
of a triangle, on rose-coloured paper, was written 
by Mrs. Fleetwood, conveying the request in the 
most winning terms, and Frederick, her eldest son 
—a lad of about sixteen, then at home for the va- 
cation—was appointed envoy -extraordinary to pre- 
sent it to Miss Saunter. 

And a most extraordinary envoy indeed he 
proved! Never did ambassador make his ap- 
nce ata foreign court after a fashion less 

ikely to make an impression in his favour. It 

was just the time when velocipedes, or accelerat- 
ors, as they were sometimes called, were all the 
rage; and it struck our young bazaar-commis- 
sioner that it would be capital fun to perform the 
journey to Castle Saunter upon one of these whim- 
sical vehicles which had but a few days before 
come into his possession. The thing was done 
almost as soon asyjmagined. The road being 

rfectly smooth affa level, in little more than 
half an hour Mr. Frederick Fleetwood made his 
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the stone tortoises which had figured so gro- 
tesquely in aunt Catherine’s dream. 

“The Lord save us and keep us!” exclaimed 
the gate-keeper. 

The gatekeeper thought it was “ the crack of 
doom ;” he had no conception of any more une- 
quivocal prognostic of the general dissolution. 
He followed the apparition with a gaze of aston- 
ishment and horror, until a clump of trees hid it 
from his view, -and then returned to the lodge, 
murmuring between his few remaining teeth, 
whether a benison upon himself, or a malison 
upon young Fleetwood, (whom he ever afterwards 
with bitter irony called “a promising boy,”) it 
was not easy to determine. 

But who shall paint the consternation of the 
castle? Who shall take it upon him to deseribe 
the mingled terror and petrifaction of its inmates, 
from the baronet in his blue velvet arm-chair, 
down to Dorothy, the fat scullery-maid in the 
kitchen. 

All intense feelings are speechless—the “ in- 
fernal machine” was within a hundred yards of 
the door before the amazement which its first 
appearance spread through the family was sufli- 
ciently mitigated to be susceptible of utterance. 
Lady Saunter recovered her voice first. She let 
Baxter’s Saints’ Rest fall from her hands ; clapped 
them to her eyes; and exclaimed, with the look 
of one who had seen a ghost, 

“ Oh ! Catherine, Catherine !” 

Catherine was in no condition to answer; she 
had fallen on the floor in a kind of swoon. 

“What can it be ?” said Letitia, pale as any 
snow-drop in February. 

“ How frightful !” said Augusta, with a ghastly 
stare, now at her mother, now at the horrid object 
which came careering up the avenue like Mazep- 
pa on the wild horse. 

“Oh, Hildebrand!” said Henrietta, “did you 
ever see any thing so shocking; can you guess 
what it is ?” 

“It’s the velocipede,” replied Hildebrand, who 
had seen one at Oxford. 

“ The velocipede, the velocipede !” exclaimed 
all the girls at once. 

“The velocipede!” cried her ladyship, “my 
love, what can bring the velocipede to Castle 
Saunter ?” 

“Of all places in the world,” added Letitia, 
trying at the same time, by dint of smelling-salts, 
to recall her auat’s senses. 

The cry of “the velocipede,” soon found its 
way through “oe part of the castle. Lucey, the 
ladies’ maid, had been in the drawing-room when 
Hildebrand announced the name, without ex- 
plaining the nature of this novel and terrific 
visiter, and she flew immediately to the servants’ 
hall, screaming as she weit, “the velocipede, the 
velocipede !” 

I met Ralph at the corner of the corridor lead- 

ing to my bedroom, and asked him what was 
the matter. 
“ The velocipede, sir! the velocipede,” was the 
only answer I could get as he scampered up the 
back-stairs as if Halley’s great comet was at his 
heels. 





entrée, going as fast as a lamp-lighter, between 


Ralph was the most consummate coward I ever 
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met with ; when the hubbub was over he was dis- 
covered, after a long search, at th bottom of a 
huge trunk in the house-keeper’s room, covered a 
foot deep with blankets. He never could give 
any-clear account of the meaning he attached to 
the word velocipede ;-but I suppose he took it for 
some “ horrible wild-fow],” as Bottom (that prince 
of stage managers) says of the lion. 

Proceeding to the drawing-room, in order to 
learn what had taken place, from the ladies, and 
having to traverse a dark passage, I heard a fe- 
male voice a few paces before me, exclaiming in 
the stifled accents of extreme terror, “ Joseph, 
will it eat us ?” 

The reply was worthy of as gallant a Perseus 
as ever drew sword for an Andromeda. 

“Pll defend you, Dorothy, with my life. I 
will, Dorothy, my darling.” 

I had no occasion for day-light to tell me that 
I had stumbled on the coachman and the fat scul- 
lery-maid, playing Celadon and Amelia. 


“Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn, 
And his the radiance of the risen day.” 


The coachman afterwards acknowledged, that 
they both conceived the velocipede to be some 
dreadful beast of prey, escaped from an itinerant 
menagerie which had been very lately in the 
neighbourhood. 

Scarcely able to move with laughing, I made 
my way to the drawing-room. To my surprise I 
found nobody there but the baronet’s maiden sis- 
ter, who was stretched on a sofa, looking mise- 
rably ill, and unable to articulate a syllable. I 
repaired to the library. 

I found the poor baronet in a fit, with his wife 
and all his children about him, uniting all their 
strength to carry him back from the window, 
where he had fallen, to his established seat at the 
fire-place. Witli my aid this was soon accom- 
plished ; and then I begged of Henrietta, who was 
the least agitated, to tell me, in heaven’s name, 
what was the matter; that something awful had 
happened, there was very little room to doubt. 

“ He saw it, he saw it!” was the only explana- 
tion I could get. 

I asked all the girls, and then her ladyship, the 
same question, but without avail. 

“ He saw it!” was the only answer. 

“ Saw what?” said I to Hildebrand, with some 
impatience. “Did he see a ghost ora goblin ?” 

* Almost as bad,” was the reply ; “ one of those 
confounded Fleetwoods on his accelerator.” 

Hildebrand said this with an energy that sur- 

rised me; but I was still more astonished when 
heard him propose to ride off for Dr. Diddler, 
of Bedford. 

This I had too much regard for Sir Simon to 
allow; I took that office on myself, representing 
to Hildebrand that, in the dangerous state in 
which his father was, it would be wrong for any 
of his children to leave him but for an instant. 

I had to saddle my horse with my own hands: 
not a stable-boy was to be fourd. An earthquake 


could not have produced more general trepidation. 

Riding round by the front of the ecasile, the 
first object I beheld was the innocent but unlucky 
author of all this confusion, just preparing, after 








an ineffectual battery for nearly half an hour at 
the hall door, to retrace his way to Bustle Hall, 
under the firm impression, from the uproar that 
reached his ears from the interior of the castle, 
that the whole Saunter family had gone stark 
staring mad. Not wishing to expose the foible 
of my relatives, I made the best apology in my 

wer to young Fleetwood for the length of time 
Re had been detained outside the fortress; told 
him that it was entirely owing to the sudden ill- 
ness of the baronet; and offered to take upon my- 
self the commission with which he came charged 
to my cousin. I then galloped off for the doctor 
by the back entrance to the demesne ; leaving the 
knight of the velocipede to return by the road he 
came, and astound the weak understanding of 
the gate-keeper a second time by a degree of 
speed identified in his mind witha violation of all 
laws, human and divine, besides being an affront of 
the most outrageous kind to the Say be served. 

Sir Simon was gradually restored by medical 
aid so far as to be able to totter upon crutches 
from one apartment to another; all the skill of 
Dr. Diddler could do no more. The veloeipede 
was a blow at the very centre of his system; it 
unhinged the whole frame of his constitution ; 
every body that knew him was aware from the 
first that his complete recovery was out of the 
question. He lingered, however, some months 
longer than was generally expected: nearly a 

ear had elapsed from the unhappy event which 
ies just been related, when Onslow, going into 
the library one morning about an hour after 
breakfast, found-his venerable uncle dead in his 
chair, with one hand (steady to the last!) in his 
breeches-pocket, and the other grasping a crum- 
pled letter which he had just received from his 
agent in*London. The letter ran thus; it suffi- 
ciently accounts for Sir Simon’s sudden demise 
—the only hasty step he was ever known to take! 


* Lincoln's Inn Fields, Nov. 3, 1832. 


“ Dear Sir—I take the earliest opportunity of 
informing you that I have just concluded a treaty 
relative to a portion of the lands of Castle Saun- 
ter, with the Birmingham and London railway 
company. So convinced am I that the execution 
of this magnificent project will be productive of 
the greatest possible advantage to the landed 
property of Bedfordshire, that I have exerted my- 
self, and I am happy to say with success, to have 
several miles of the new line of road carried 
through ‘our estate in that county. It is to run 
in a direction from east to west through the mid- 
dle of the lawn, touching the southern angle of 
the square pond, and at one point approaching 
the castle within less than fifty yards, so as to 
afford a full prospect of the steam-carriages, pass- 
ing, or I should rather say flying, backwards and 
forwards to and from the metropolis. It is not 
— to imagine a ‘more lively scene than te 
will command from your library windows when 
this grand work is finished, as I trust it will in 
the course of the next twelve-month. 


“T have the honour ggremain, &c. 
“Tsaac THRIFTWELL. 
“ Sir Simon Saunter, Bart.” 
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From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
WAS I RIGHT, OR WAS I NOT? 


Was I right, or was I not? : 
The age exact I cannot tell, 
But ‘twas sometime in teens, I wot, 
That I came out a dashing belle. 
My mother called me “ hare brain’d chit,” 
that [ needed ne'er a j 
For little Miss must flirt a bit, 
Was I right, or was I not? 
Away I sparkled in the ring; 
And s%0n was known as false and fair : 
Oh ! ‘tis a dear, delightful thing 
When first we pa a swain despair. 
There was young Frederick all on fire, 
Who vowed and swore—I know not what— 


Of course I left him to expire. 
Was I right, or was I not? 


Dear me! I felt a trifle sad, 

When all out “ what have you done !” 
For, sure enough, I loved the lad : 

But who'd take up with number one ? 
So vive Pamour ! I gaily cried, 

And he, poor wretch, was soon forgot,— 
For I'd a hundred sparks beside. 

Was I right, or was I not? 


Some shook their heads, but I had skill : 
Lovers and friends I went on winning, 

What will you have? I flirted still,— 
Because I flirted at beginning. 

A long gay train I led away ; 
Young Cupid sure was in the plot ; 

I thought the spell would last for aye :— 
Was I right, or was I not? 


But now ‘tis come into my head 
That I must grow discreet and sage ; 
For there are hints my charms have fled, 
And I approach “ a certain age.” 
So the next offer—that’s my plan— 
I'll nail, decisive, on the spot ; 
*Tis time that I'd secured my man. 
Am I right, or am I not? 


Bat ah! though gladly I’d say “ Yes,” 
The looks of ait the men say “ No.” 
Who would have thought ’twould come to this ? 
But mother says, “1 told you so!” 
Friends, lovers, danglers, now are gone : 
Not one is left of all the lot, 
And I'm a “ maiden all forlorn !” 
Is it right, or is it not? 





Obituary. 


THOMAS PRINGLE, ESQ. 


Dec.5. In London, aged 46, Thomas Pringle, Esq. 
late secretary to the Anti-Slavery Association, and author 
of several interesting works. 

Mr. Pringle was born in Teviotdale, a romantic pasto- 
ral district in the south of Scotland, of which he has left 
some pleasing remembrances, in the poetry which, from 
time to time, he gave to the public. He applied himself 
early in life to literature, as a profession ; and was con- 
cerned in the establishment and early management of 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; shortly after, Rewer he chose 
to follow the fortunes of his family, who became settlers 
in South Africa. There, after a time, Mr. Pringle en. 
tered into some li speculations in Cape Town, 
which, however, he was speedily forced to relinquish by 
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the government, at a pecuniary loss of little less than 
1 Upon the failure of these speculations, Mr. Prin- 
gle returned to land; and his services were soon after 


engaged by the Anti-Slavery Society, as secretary to that 
body, a situation which he continued to hold until within 
these few montis, when the ubject of the society was ac- 
complished ; and the duties of which responsible office he 
discharged, not merely as one expected to labour for hire, 
but as one whose heart was in the cause of humanity and 
justice. 

Mr. Pringle is also favourably known to the public as 
a sweet and graceful poct. His “ Ephemerides” abound 
in graphic pictures of African scenery; and are rich in 
evidences of the kind and Christian spirit which accom- 
panied the writer, in all that he did or wrote. As the 
editor of “ Friendsnip’s Offering,” Mr. Pringle brought 
to his task a sound judgment and a refined taste. The 
last work in which he was engaged, and which he finish- 
ed only a month or two ago, was the revision of his 
volume entitled “ African Sketches,” with a view to a 
second edition, which, we believe, will soon appear. 
Early last summer, the rupture of a blood-vessel con- 
fined Mr. Pringle to a sick bed, and greatly reduced the 
energies of a naturally strong constitution ; and towards 
the autumn, it became apparent, that, for the preservation 
of life, a removal to a warmer, climate was indispensable. 
Mr. Pringle’s circumstances not permitting a trial of the 
south of Europe, he again turned his thoughts towards 
the Cape: the necessary preparations were hastily com- 
pleted; the passage money paid ; and it wanted but three 
days of the time appointed for sailing, when a diarrhea 
began to show itsel', under which the powers of nature, 
already enfeebled by confinement, speedily sank, and he 
died without a struggle; exhibiting to the end that moral 
courage for which he had ever been remarkable, and sup- 
ported by the recollection of a well-spent life, and by the 
hopes that spring from religion. Few men were richer 
in friends than Mr. Pringle; among their number we 
might enumerate most of the literary men of the day, 
and very many of those public men who have made phi- 
lanthropy the beacon of their political career —Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 


MR. F. W. SM‘TH. 


Jan.18, At Shrewsbury, Frederick William Smith, 
second son of Anker Smith, the eminent engraver, and 
the first and best of the pupils of Chantrey, the sculptor. 

His merits as an artist were of no ordinary kind; he 
had much force of conception, and singular ease and 
gracefulness of execution: in male figures, such as his 
Ajax, he united natural action with great anatomical 
knowledge ; and his female figures were remarkable for 
their unconstrained elegance of posture, the round soft- 
ness of their limbs, and their perfect delicacy and truth 
of expression. By his group of Hemon rm | Antigone, 
he gained the gold medal of the Royal Academy, and 
raised expectations which were realised in his beautiful 
group from the Deluge, of a Mother and Child, his Ajax, 
and other creations of the same kind. He failed in ob- 
taining the prize on which he had set his heart—namely, 
the one which entitles the winner to study three years in 
Rome ; his model, though nothing like so smooth as the 
one which won it, excelled it far in originality of concep- 
tion. Nor were his busts inferior to his other works ; 
those of Chantrey, Brunel, and Allan Cunningham, are 
the best; it was of the latter that Flaxman, who was then 
arranging the works of art in Somerset House, said—* I 
shall give this bust, by Smith, the best place in the exhi- 
bition, for in sentiment it surpasses any head I have seen 
here for some years.” It is needless to add, that he kept 
his word. This young artist was frank, spirited, and 
kind-hearted, and was warmly beloved by all with whom 
he had intercourse.— Jb. 
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JAMES HEATH, ESQ. 


Nov. 15. In Coram-street, aged 78, James Heath, Esq. 
Senior Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Heath was for more than half a century one of 
the most eminent engravers in Europe. He had long, 
however, retired from the profession, which he resigned 
to his son, Mr. Charles Heath, whose almost numberless 
illustrated works, and other exquisite productions of the 
graphic art, do so much honour to the country. 

Mr. Heath was the early associate and friend of Stoth- 
ard, the artist; they may be said to have commenced 
their career of popularity and distinction at the same 
time. The old “ Novelist’s Magazine,” published by 
Harrison, which extends to twenty-two octavo volumes, 
is adorned by the delicately finished engravings of James 
Heath, from the exquisite and imperishable drawings ot 
Thomas Stothard. This work remains at the present 
moment a monument of the supremacy of the genius 
and skill of Heath and Stothard. Heath’s fame as an 
engraver extended all over the continent, and was by no 
one more highly appreciated than by that distinguished 
artist, Raphael Morghen at Florence. During man 
years he confined himself to book illustrations ; but it 
was impossible that an artist of such high capabilities 
should fail to strike out a more enlar, sphere for the 
display and exercise of his art, and with equal success. 
The “ Death of Major Pearson,” from a ery Fo! 
West, and, as a companion to it, the “Death of Lord 
Nelson,” from a painting by the same artist ; the “ Dead 
Soldier,” from a picture by Wright of Derby ; a whole 
length of General Washington, engraved from American 
Stuart's well-known portrait in the possession of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne; and the portrait of Pitt, from 
the statue at Cambridge University, are a few of the 
many lasting specimens of Heath's graphic excellence. 

In private life Heath was esteemed and loved by the 
large circle in which he was known. He was a delight- 
ful companion, abounding with entertaining anecdotes 
and stories relating to the eminent persons with whom 
he had associated. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, West, Stothard, F. Reynolds, Morton, John 
Kemble, Miles Peter Andrews, Wroughton the -actor, 
and to the end of his life Jack Bannister (who, we re- 
joice to say, survives him in excellent health), were his 
attached friends. Although his engravings were highly 
prized in all the principal cities of Europe, we question 
if his visit to the continent extended beyond Calais, on 
an occasion when Jack Bannister was his companion, 
and who often tells a humorous story of an occurrence 
that happened to them at Dessein’s Hotel. 

Mr. Heath was a widower when he died. He has left 
behind him three children: George, Serjeant-at-law ; 
Charles, the eminent engraver ; and Mrs. Hamilton, who 
is understood to be almost equal to her brother as a pro- 
fessor of the graphic art. Godefroy of Paris, who en- 
graved the celebrated Battle of Austerlitz, from the 
splendid painting by Gerard, was a pupil of Mr. Heath. 





Potadilia. 

Important to Sheep-Breeders.—The dipping of sheep 
in the autumn seems to answer fully the expectation that 
was formed; and wherever it was done properly, the 
ticks and lice, and their eggs, seem all to have been de- 
stroyed; and the wool has made a more rapid growth, 
the sheep are quiet and contented, and feed well, and their 
coats are light, with scarcely a lock of wool displaced ; 
while the flocks in the adjoining fields, that were not 
dipped, are tormented with swarms of these vermin, and 
are continually nabbing, rubbing, or kicking, to the in- 
jury of the wool, as well as its loss, and the cause also 
of considerable trouble to the shepherd ; neither will they 
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fad oc ep nanan so much flesh, or so great 
a wool, and of course are rendered of less 
value. is dipping will doubtless be almost universally 
adopted; but we would beg to state that it isa stron 
and powerful remedy, and requires great experience, wi 
a careful and judicious management, or if unskilfal or 
negligent a deal of mischief may be done in a 
very short time.—County Chronicle. 

he Thames Tunnel.—A meeting of the Directors 
and Proprietors of the Thames Tunnel Company has 
been held to receive the report of the directors. The 
chairman said that they met there under circumstances 
different from what they had done for the last seven 
years. The late government had consented to provide 
them with a sum of money which had been considered 
necessary for the completion of the work, which would 
be done in the cheapest possible manner. The money 
had been advanced in the shape of exchequer bills, the 
interest upon which was available to the benefit of the 
company. ‘There was now no doubt of the final success 
of this great national undertaking, which had engaged 
attention in all parts of the world.—Mr, Burkitt read the 


¥ | report of the directors, which stated that for the last six 


years they had used their exertions to fulfil the duty im- 
posed on them, and they had, at length, succeeded under 
the sanction of the lords of the treasury, who, by act of 
parliament, were provided with money on account of the 
improvement of public works, in obtaining a loan from 
the commissioners for issuing exchequer bills, and which © 
was considered sufficient to complete the magnificent 
work. In order to obtain the uired assistance, Lord 
Morpeth and Sir Harry Inglis, with a deputation, waited 

on Lord Althorp, to whom a statement was given that 
246,0001. would be as much as they should want, and 
which was readily acceded to. Under the advice of 
their solicitor, 30,000/. on the 5th of December last, was 
placed in the Bank of England. At no distant period, ¢ 
therefore, the Tunnel would be finished. The report , 
concluded by stating that not only the late, but the pre- © 
sent government, have afforded every facility for the pro- 
motion of the work, while the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Morpeth have manifested the greatest interest 
throughont its progress. ‘The report of Mr. Brunell was 
next read, which expressed the fullest conviction of that 
gentleman as to the possibility of the Tunnel being = 
fected, for which purpose a house had been taken for him 
close by the Tunnel. A new shield will have to be 
made; but in the making of this there will be no impe- 
diment in the prosecution, as many preparatory steps 
must be taken, and which have been going on since the 
beginning of November last. Mr. Brunell will not com- 
mence the Tunnel from the north side, but continue the 
line on the south side, beginning where they left off. 
The accounts were then read by Mr. Burkitt, beginning 
from January 1, 1834, to December, 1834. On the credit 
side there was an account of admission-money to view 
the Tunnel, 1,1191. 18s.; while on the debit side, on ac- 
count of advertising the exhibition of the Tunnel, 3001. 

Savings’ Banks.—In the county of Hants, containing 
a population of about 314,313 souls, Savings’ Banks are 
established at Alton, Andover, Basingstoke, Fareham, 
Gosport, Havant, Lymington, Newport (I. W.), Ports- 
mouth, Portsea, Southampton and Winchester. Accord- 
ing to the last official returns, the number of accounts 
kept at these banks amounted to 8773, while the —— 
amount of each deposit was 351. In the Wiltshire banks 
of a similar description, the number of accounts opened 
is 7089. The average amount of each is 37/. Popula- 
tion, 239,181. 

Antiquarian Discovery.—In the dissenters’ burial- 
ground, near Dover-road, there were recently found a 
sepulchral urn, fractured pieces of a metallic mirror of 
elegant workmanship, the fra its of a glass urn, and 
some glass lachrymatories in the shape of a tear. A 
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A company is forming at Bristol with a capital of 
half a million, divided into shares of 1001. each, for the 
purpose of opening a cirect trade with China. 

Suspension Bridges——At a meeting of the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge Company, Mr, West's repost on the 
principle of wire suspension-bridges was read and ap- 
proved. This gentleman has recently been examining 
the i bridges of France and Switzerland, most 
which are of wire. He stated that previously to the 
opening of the Fri bridge, in October last, proof 
was made of its capability of sustaining great —— 
by placing 36 horses, 14 pieces of artillery, and 

upon it at one time, which did not cause the 

derangement in the structure. Upon the occa- 

sion of ——— the bridge, a grand procession of the 

municipal authorities took place, when no less 

than 48,000 persons, estimated at 90 tons, were at once 

on the bridge. The two largest bridges over the Saone, 

at Lyons, are of wire, and are crossed by the heavy dili- 

gences weighing 5000lbs. each, and allowed by law to 
carry 6000lbs. more. 

Linsey-Woolsey.—A patriotic lady, in Anglesea, has 
lately introdu some improvements in the mode of 
manufacturing the native staple of linsey-woolsey, which 

red for it great admiration from several persons 
of distinction; and some of the aristocracy of England 
are now to be scen in cloaks and waistcoats of Anglesea 
manufacture. The beauty of the country are also to be 
seen vying with each other in the selection of the most 
tasteful and becoming patierns. An eminent house in 
London has sent down demands for “ any quantity that 
can be manufactured.”— Welshman. 

The sea has been observed to run higher on the Bell 
Rock during the late gales than it has hitherto been 
known to do. The monthly returns from the light-house 
for January bears that on the 17th the springs rose 116 
feet, and drifted over the building ; and on the 18th and 
19th they rose 110 feet. It is worthy of remark that 
the ground-swell or heaviest sea preceded the highest 
wind by two days. Several large masses of rock, called 
“ travellers” by the light-keepers, have been thrown from 
the deep upon the rock: one of which measures 8ft. Gin. 
in h, 2ft. Gin. in breadth, and 4ft. in thickness, or 
about 54 tons. The visitation of these travellers is a 
source of great interest to the light-keepers, who proceed 
to break them up with large hammers, when at all 
manageable, to prevent their drifting upon the cast-iron 
railways or landing-wharfs.—Edinburgh Evg. Courant. 

es Water.—The number of common sewers 
which empty themselves into the Thames between Chel- 
sea Bridge and the tower is cighty-eight, exclusive of 
innumerable drains from streets, manufactories, and 
houses. 


F 


There are in England 12,503 maltsters, 1139 in Scot- 
land, and only 383 in Ireland. The total number of pro- 
secutions u the malt law, in 1831, was 610; in 1832 
it was 688; in 1833 the number was 690; and in 1834 
it was 614. Supposing that the survey on brewers (which 
is continued as a protection to the malt duty) were at the 
same time wholly abandoned, the repeal of the malt duty 
might possibly admit of the discontinuance of 107 super- 
visors at and 1250 officers at 1001.—a of 
146,4001.— Parliamentary Paper —[{From this, however, 
would have to be deducted half the sum, as half-pay to 
the officers dropped, until absorbed into the other branches 
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A commission has passed the great seal, appointing a 
commission to enquire into the present mode of main- 
taining discipline by means of the infliction of corporeal 
punishment in the army, and .o consider whether some 
other mode of punishment cannot be substituted with ad- 
vantage to that portion of our national force. The com- 
missioners appointed are, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir James 
Kempt, Lord Viscount Sandon, the Right. Hon. Sir. E. 
H. East, Bart., the Right Hon. C, Ferguson, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Edward Barnes, and Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Rey- 
nell. 

Naval Force—The Journal de Cherbourg states the 
following to be the amount of the naval forces of France, 
England, and America :—France has 53 ships of the line, 
116 frigates, and 41 sloops; England 109 ships of the 
line, 61 frigates, and 24 sloops; the United States 12 
ships of the line, 19 frigates, and 13 sloops. In each of 
the above numbers are included the ships that are now 
building. 

Coins.—A countryman of the commune of Wierde, 
in Belgium, while making drains upon his land, at a 
place called Truquoi, turned up 560 pieces of Roman 
coin of dates anterior to the reign of Constantine ; show- 
ing that at that early period there were buildings upon 
this spot, which is on the site of a lake that appears to 
have been of considerable extent. 

Geneva.—The statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau has 
been opened to the public with great ceremony. It is 
placed on the Ile des Barques, near the spot where the 
Rhone issues from Lake Leman, whence it is visible from 
a great distance. It is by Pradier, in bronze, and seven 
feet in height. 

The Clergy of Spain —The following is a summary of 
the establishments belonging to religious orders in 
Spain :—The Order of St. Benedict numbers 85 convents 
of monks and six of nuns ; these establishments are rich. 
That of the Carthusians possesses 16 very rich houses. 
The Order of St. Jerome comprises 48 monasteries and 
19 convents; that of St. Basil, 17 monasteries. The 
Order of St. Dominic, 351 convents of monks and nuns 
in Castile, Aragon, and Andalusia; that of St. Francis 
(called of the Observance,) 850 convents of monks and 
nuns, who live by alms; that of St. Francis (called Ter- 
ceros Regulares), 15 convents in Andalusia and seven in 
the province of St. Leon. The order of the Reform of 
Bare-footed Friars, 171 convents :—Total, 1715. Only 
the four first among these orders are really rich, and 
their wealth has been considerably diminished by the 
sales which took place in 1821, by order of the Cortes, 
but which were afterwards annulled by Ferdinand. At 
present it is talked of paying the ecclesiastical proprietors 
in kind, and the commission has already recommended 
it. 

European Statistics.—The following statistical state- 
ments (taken from a French work by M. J. Schoen on 
the Statistics of European Civilisation), which we find 
in a recent number of a Paris paper, the “ Moniteur da 
Commerce,” will not be uninteresting to many of our 
readers :—“ In Denmark, the number of clementary 
public schools is 4100, of which 2646 are on the system 
of mutual instruction. In France, the number of com- 
munes, or parishes, is 38,135, and that of elementary 
schools 35,796; they are attended by 1,372,200 children 
in winter, and by 657,000 in summer. About one tenth of 
the whole population above twenty years of age can read 
and one twentieth can readand write. In Austria the num- 
ber of pupils in elementary schools is one thirteenth of the 
total population; in Prussia, one seventh ; in Holland, one 
ninth; in Belgium, one twelfth; and in Bavaria, one eighth. 
The institutions for the superior departments of education 
are those which are, in every part of Europe, the most 
largely endowed. In Russia, which can only boast of 69,000 
pupils in the whole of her public schools, 12,000 of those 
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branches of instruction. In Spain, the number of scho- | the as, it is said, to produce a complete inunda- 
lars in those institutions was 1 in 685 on the whole popu- dente therefore, that a cannot fail of being ex- 
lation ; in the Netherlands, 1 in 859 ; in Austria, 1 in 741 ; | tinguished almost instantly. 

and in Prussia, 1 in 633. There are 104 universities at- British Museum.—The number of who visit- 


tended by 70,500 students in the whole of Europe. The 
public libraries in Europe contain upwards of 20,000,000 
of books, of which there are 6,400,000 in France, 5,700,- 
000 in Germany, and 3,000,000 in Italy. In 1805, the 
number of new works published annually in Europe was 
about 7,000; but the number has since mure than dou- 
bled. Germany has always been pre-eminent in this re- 
spect, and next in order is France. The number of au- 
thors in Germany is 1 in 5000 of the population ; France, 
1 in 6,000; Denmark, 1 in 7000; the Netherlands, 1 in 
8,000; Great Britain, 1 in 10,000;-and in Russia, 1 in 
60,000. . At Rome, the circulation of newspapers is 1 to 
51,000 of the inhabitants; at Madrid, 1 to 50,000; in 
Vienna, 1 to 11,338; in London, 1 to 10,600; in Ber- 
lin, 1 to 4074; in Paris, 1 to 3700; in Stockholm, 1 to 
2600; at Leipsic, 1 to 1100. Taking whole kingdoms, 
it is 1 to 860,000 in Spain; 1 to 674,000 in Russia ; 1 to 
376.000 in Austria; 1 to 66,000 in Switzerland; 1 to 
52,000 in France ; 1 to 46,000 in England; 1 to 43,000 
in Prussia; and 1 to 40,450 in the Netherlands. Three 
fifths of the extent, and more than one half of the inha- 
bitants of Europe, are subject to absolute governments. 
One person in 462 is employed by the state of Spain ; 1 
in 630 in Prussia ; and about 1 in 1000 in England. One 
individual in 27 is engaged in a law-suit in France, and 
1 in 80 in Prussia. Austria is the kingdom in which 
justice is administered at the least expense.” 


On the Rapidity of Vegetable Organisation.—The ve- 
getable kingdom presents us with innumerable instances, 
not only of the extraordinary divisibility of matter, but of 
its activity in the almost incredible rapid development of 
cellular structare in certain plants. Thus, the Bovista 
giganteum (a species of fungus) has been known to ac- 
quire the size of a gourd in one night. Now, supposing 
with Professor Lindley, that the cellules of this plant are 
not less than stoth of an inch in diameter, a plant of 
the above size will contain no less than 47,000,000,000 cel- 
lules ; so that, supposing it to have grown in the course of 
twelve hours, its cellules must have becn developed at the 
rate of nearly 4,000,000,000 per hour, or of more than 
96,000,000 in a minute! and, when we consider that 
every one of these cellules must be composed of innvu- 
merable molecules, each of which is again composed of 
others, we are perfectly overwhelmed with the minute- 
ness and number of the parts employed in this single 
production of nature. 

Diamonds at Algiers —The Sardinian consul at Al- 
giers, M. Peluzo, lately purchased from a native three 
diamonds, which were found in the auriferous sand of the 
river Gumel, in the province of Constantine. One of 
them was purchased by M. Dufresnoy, the other two by 
M. Brogniart, for the museum and collection of M. de 
Drée. 

Platina and Gold of the Uralian Mountains.—It would 
appear, from some late investigations, that the platina 
occurs in disseminated grains and also in masses several 
pounds weight, in serpentine, in which it is associated 
with chromate of iron. Part of the gold of that region 
occurs in quartz veins, along with auriferous iron-pyrites, 
and grains of gold have also been detected in the serpen- 
tine. The chlorite slate of the Urals probably also con- 
tains platina. 

Machine for Extinguishing Fire-—The late destruc- 
tion of the tre de la Gaieté, by fire, has induced the 
managers of some of the Paris theatres to fit up an appa- 
ratus called Machine-Gucrin, after the name of the in- 
ventor, to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity. 
This machine is rather cumbrous and complicated, but 
it works with such force, and gives such an impulse to 








ed the British Museum in 1829, was 68,101; in 1830, 
71,336; in 1831, 99,912; in 1832, 147,896; in 1833, 
210,495; im 1834, 237,366. The number of visiters to 
the reading-rooms, for the purposes of study and research, 
was, in 1810, 1950; in 1815, 4300; in 1820, 8820; in 
1825, 22,800 ; in 1830, 31,300; in 1831, 38,200; in 1832, 
46,680; in 1833, 58,000; and in 1834, 70,266. The 
number of visits made to the galleries of sculpture, by 
artists and students for the purposes of study, was, in 
1831, 4938; in 1832, 4740; in 1833, 4490; and in 1834, 
5645.— Times. 

Specific against Fire—A French chemist states that 
the phosphate of ammonia is a preventive against fire ; 
that a piece of muslin dipped ina solution of this salt, 
after having been dried, will not catch fire when exposed 
to the flame of a candle. The muslin at first becomes 
black, and is then reddened, but there is no appearance 
of flame. 





Riterary Kutelligence. 


The Danish Lilerary Gazette, of the continuance of 
which, on the demise of its late editor, Professor Muller. 
some fears were entertained, has been fortunate enough 
to fall into the hands of an association of editors, who 
have infused fresh life into it. It is, perhaps, one of the 
oldest literary periodicals in Europe, having been first 
established by Wielandt, as early as the year 1720, and 
continued without intermission from then till now. 

We are glad to learn that the lamented demise of the 
late Bishop of Seland, Dr. P. E. Miiller, will not, as was 
apprehended, prevent, or even materially delay, the pub- 
lication of his new edition of Sazo Grammaticus. At 
the date of the bishop’s death only a few sheets remained 
to complete the work; and these, it is understood, will 
now be furnished by cther hands competent to the task. 


The King of Denmark has recently confirmed the 
foundation of the Copenhagen Society for Northern An- 
tiquities; so that a fund, originally producing 12,500 
bank dollars, and increasing by donations and regular 
subscriptions, is destined to promote the object of the 
society in general, and the publication bf ancient Ice- 
land works in particular. 

The Travels of M. d’Orbigny, who spent on 
in traversing South America in all directions, and who 
made very extensive collections there, have begun to be 
printed at the expense of the French government. They 
will extend to five volumes, and be illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. 

The miscellaneous papers of M. Victor Jacquemont, 
who died during his travels in India, have arrived at 
Paris, and it is believed that a selection will be made 
from them for publication. 

Precocious Literary Talent.—A comedy is about to be 
presented at the Theatre Francais, which is the produc- 
tion of the daughter of M. Samson, an actor there. The 
authoress is only thirteen years old, and it is said, by 
those who have read the comedy, that it exhibits strong _ 
evidence of genius. The title is Za Clause Testamen- 
taire, and the child is herself to play one of the principal 
characters. 

Lamartine, the poet, has sent to press the results of 
his observations during his late tour in the East, which 
will appear under the title of “ Souvenirs, Impressions, 
Pensées, et Paysages, pendant an Voyage en l’Orient, 
(1832—1833) ; ov, Notes d’un Voyageur,” in 4 vols. 8vo. 

A Biography of Eminent Dutchmen, to be completed 
in sixteen vols. Svo., is commenced. 
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